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PKEFATOKY NOTE. 



The contents of this volume made tlieir first appearance in the 
shape of a series of papers from " Nether Lochaber " in the 
Inverness Courier, a well-known Northern Journal, long and ably 
conducted by the lato Dr. Robert Carruthers. They are now 
presented to the public in book form, in the hope that they may 
meet with a friendly welcome from a still larger constituency 
than gave them kindly greeting in their original shape, as from 
fortnight to fortnight they appeared. 

At one time k was the Author's intention to rewrite and 
rearrange all, or almost all, these papers, adding, altering, or 
expunging as might be considered best. On second thoughts, 
however — second thoughts, besides, approved of by many literary 
and scientific friends, in whose judgment and good taste the 
Author has the utmost confidence — it was resolved to let them 
retain very much the form in which they first attracted attention, 
in the belief that any good that could result from a rewriting 
and reconstructing of them would be dearly pui'chased if it 
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interfered, as it was almost certain to interfere, with their prhna 
cura directness of phrase and fre^^hness of local colourin;^. 

In a volume dealing so largely with tlie Folk-Lore oi the West 
Highlands and Hebrides, there are necessarily many Gaelic rhymes 
and phrases which at the first blink may tend to startle and repel 
the southern i-Ciuler. These Gaelic ciuotations. however, the 
Author lias taken care to translate into fairly equivalent English, 
so that even in tliis regard it is U) be ho|)ed the volume may 
prove equally acceptable to the ISaxon, who is ignorant of the 
language of the mountains, as to the Celt, who knows and loves 
it as his mother tongue. 



Xether L«>cuAi{En, 
June I880. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Primroses and Daisies in early March — "The Posie ''—Burns — "The Ancient Mariner* — 
William Tennant, Author of Atuter /^«r— Hebridean EpitkaUuHium — A Bard's 
Blessing— A Translation — Macleod of Bemeray. 

The weather [March 1868] with us here still continues wonderfully 
genial and mild : taken all in all, the season may be noted as in this 
respect perhaps without precedent in our meteorological annals. The 
sun, with nearly eight degrees of southern declination, is not yet half- 
way through Pisces; we are still three weeks from the vernal equinox, 
and yet GtL our table before us, as we write these lines, there is as 
pretty a posy of wild-flowers as you could wish to see, consisting of 
daisies, primroses, and other modest beauties, the '* firstlings of the 
year," culled from bank and brae at a date when in ordinary 
seasons the country, snow-covered or ice-bound, is but a bleak and 
barren waste. Older and wiser people than ourselves confidently 
predict " a winter in mid-spring " as yet in store for us ; but 
mdiora speramvsj we had rather believe that to one of the mildest 
winters on record will succeed a genial spring, a splendid summer, 
and an abundant harvest. In any case, as somebody said of 
Scaliger and Clavius, Mallem cum Scaligero errare quam cum 
Clavio recti aapere : I had rather, that is, be a partaker in the 
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(U'lHtnt of Soaliger, than a sharer in all the wisdom of Clavius. 
Kvou MO, wu had rather orr with the optimists than be ranked 
with the iMvssimitits, oven when their predictions turn out the 
trut^at, I a our forenoim ramble on Friday last did we not find 
u morlo*s ntvst in the closo and well-guarded embrace of an old 
tlioru root, with its pretty treasure of four brown-spotted, greyish- 
gwou eggji % and with our wild-flower bouquet before us, are we not 
bottler emph>yod in cn>oning one of Bums* sweetest lyrics than 
in predicting evil, even if we were certain that our prediction 
nhould become truol — said lyric being that entitled Tlie Potne, 
which, dear reader, if you do not know it already, you should 
incontinently got by heart Here is a verse or two : — 

** Oh, luve will venture in where it dtumA weel be seen ; 
Oh, luve will venture in, where wisdom mnce has been ; 
But I will down yon river rove, amang the wood sae green — 
And a' to pu* a poeie to my ain dear May. 

** The primrose I will pu*, the firstling o* the year, 
And I will pu* the pink, the emblem o' my dear ; 
For she's the pink o* womankind, and blooms without a peer— 
And a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

*' The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom 1*11 place the lily there ; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air — 
And a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

" The hawthorn I will pu', wi' its locks o' siller grey. 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day ; 
But the iongtier*i neat wUhin the bu»h I winna tak away — 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May." 

^lark that line in italics, and ponder its exquisite tenderness. How 
it must have irradiated, like a sudden flood of sunshine over a 
mountain landscape, the poet's heart as he penned it ! Here you 
have the germ of the doctrine afterwards more broadly taught 
by Coleridge In the well-known lines of the Ancient Mariner : — 



PRIMROSES AND DAISIES, 

" Farewell, farewell, but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding Guest, 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast. 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.** 



We love The Poeie of Bums for its own sake, but we love it 
all the more, perhaps, because our attention was first directed to 
its sweet simplicity and tender beauty by one of our earliest 
and kindest friends, himself a poet of no mean order, the late 
Professor William Tennant, author of Anster Fair, in all its 
fantastical gaiety and homely mirth the most original poem, per- 
haps, to be found in the literature of our country. 

A gentleman who resides at present in Cheltenham, a cadet of one 
of the oldest and most respectable families on the West Coast, and 
himself the head of a house not unknown in Highland story, has 
been so good as to send us a short Gaelic poem in manuscript, with 
a request that we should give an English version of it. With this 
request we very readily comply, such a task being to us a labour of 
love ; the poem itself, besides, being very beautiful, and the history 
of its composition extremely interesting, as throwing some light on 
the manners and customs of the olden times. The following 
prefatory note from the MS. itself sufficiently explains the origin 
of this quaint and curious Hebridean Epithcdamium : — *' It was tho 
custom in the West Highlands of Scotland in the olden time to 
meet the bride coming forth from her chamber with her maidens 
on the morning after her marriage, and to salute her with a 
poetical blessing called Beannachadh Balrd. On the occasion of 
the marriage of the Eev. Donald Macleod of Durinish, in the 
Isle of Skye, this practice having then got very much into 
desuetude, and none being found prepared to salute his bride 
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agreeably to it, he himself came forward and received her with 
the following beautiful address." We present our readers with the 
original lines verbatim et literatim, precisely as they stand in the 
MS., only omitting two lines that are partly illegible from their 
falling into the sharp foldings of the sheet. The sense and tenor 
of these lines, however, we have ventured to guess at and to 
incorporate with our English version : — 

Beannaohadh Baird. 

MUe fkilte dhuit le 'd bhr^d, 

Fad* a r^ gu'n robh thu slkn, 

Moran laithean dhuit as sUh, 

Le d' mhaitheas as le d* ni 'bhith fka. 

A chulaidh cheiteaa a chaidb suas. 

'S trio a thairin buaidh air mnaoi — 

Bithse gu suilceach, ceiteach, 

O thionnseain thu fhein *Bau treubh. 

An thfl do choiruith 'a tu 6g, 

An ttis gach lb iarr High nan Dtl ; 

Gha*n' eagal nach dean e gu oeart 

Gach dearbh-bheachd a bhios 'nad rtin, 

Bithsa fialuidh — ach bith glic. 

Bith miBneachail — ach bith stolt 

Na bith brith'nach, 'a na bith balbh, 

Na bith mear na marbh 'a tu bg ; 

Bith gleidhteach air do dhea ainm, 

Ach na bith duinte 'a na bith fuar ; 

Na labhair fbs air neach gu olo, 

'S ged labhraa ort, na taiabean f uath. 

Na bith gearannach fo chroia, 

Falbh aocair le cupan l)kn ; 

Chaoidh dh' an olo na tabhair ap^ — 

Aa le*d bhr^d ort, mUe fkilt ! 



Whether with the sense of the above we have succeeded in 
catching anything of its quaint beauty and tenderness in the 
following lines, is for the reader to judge : — 
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A Bard's Blibsino. 

Comely and kerchief *d^ blooming, freflh and fair, 

All hail and welcome ! joy and peace be thine ; 
Of happiness and health a bounteons share 

Be showered upon thee from the hand divine. 
Wearing the matron's coif, thou seem'st to be 
Even lovelier now than erst, when fancy-free^ 
Thou in thy beauty's strength did*st aietA my heart from me. 

» 
Though young in years thou *rt now a wedded wife ; 

O seek His guidance who can guide aright. 
With aid from Him, the rugged path of life 

May still be trod with pleasure and delight ; 
For He who made us bids us not forego 
A single, sinless pleasure in this world of woe. 

Be open-hearted, but be eiderU too, 

Be strong and full of courage, but be staid ; 
Aught like unseemly folly still eschew — 

Be faultless wife as thou wast faultless maid ! 
Guard against hasty speech and temper violent. 
And knowing when to speak, know also to be silent. 

Guard thy good name and mine from smallest stain ; 

In manner still be kindly, frank, and free ; 
If thou *rt reviled, revile not thou again ; 

In hour of trial calm and patient be ; 
And when thy cup is full, walk humbly still, 
A careless, proud, rash step the blissful cup may spill ! 

With this bard*s blessing on thy wedded mom. 

All at thy bridal chamber -door we greet thee ; 
May every joy of truth and goodness bom 

Through all thy life-long journey crowd to meet thee ; 
And may the Gkxl of Peace now richly shed 

A blessing on thy kerchief -cinctured head ! 

The word breid in the original, which we have rendered kerchief 
and coif was in the olden times the peculiar head-dress of married 
females, while virgins wore their braided locks uncovered, a simple 
ribbon to bind the hair, and occasionally a sprig of heather or modest 
flower by way of. ornament, being the only head-dress that could 
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with propriety lie worn by a maiden in the good old anti-chignoa 
days of our gran dm others. The Highland mniden'a narrow ribbon 
for binding the hair was in the south of Scotland called a gnooA, 
probably from the old English enod — " neat, handeomo "—a word 
BtiU in use in the English border counties. In the south, even more 
pointedly than in the north, the emblematical character of the 
maiden ribbon or snood was recognised. It was only when a 
maiden became an honest, lawful wife that the coif — also called 
eurch and ioy — could be worn with propriety. If a damsel was so 
unfortunate as to lose pretentions to the name of maiden, without 
acquiring a right to that of matron, she was neither permitted to 
wear that emblem of virgin purity, the snood, nor advanced to the 
graver dignity of the coif or curch. In old Scottish songs there 
occur many sly allusions to sucli misfortunes, as in the original words 
of the popular tune of " Ower the muir amang the heather " — 

" Down amang tho broom, the broom, 
Down amung ths bruom, my dearie, 
Tha liiasie lost her aUkeQ »nood, 
That gart her greet till sha waa wearie." 



3 of 



a cnrioua old ballad that wo took down a 
recitation of a grey-headed Paisley weaver — 



" And did je wiy ye lo'ed me weel f 

Tlien, kJod air, ye maun marrie ma ; 
For that I nuunna wear my anood 
Aft brinjja the aaut tear to my ee." 

The reverend author of the above lines was probably bom about the 
year 1 700, or perhaps ten or twenty years earlier, for wo find that he 
died a man well advanced in years in 1760, In the Scots Magazine 
of that year there is the following notice of Mr Maclcod'a death : — 
" Jan. \2lh. — At Durinish, in tho Isle of Skye, the Rev. Donald 
Macleod, minister of that pariah, a gentleman, says our correspondent, 
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who adorned his profession, not so much by a literary merit, of 
which he possessed a considerable share, as by a consistent practice 
of the most useful and excellent virtues. To do good was the ruling 
passion of his heart; in composing differences, in diffusing the 
spirit of peace and friendship, in relieving the distressed, in pro- 
moting the happiness of the widow and orphan, his zeal was almost 
unexampled, his activity unmeasured, his success remarkable. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that he lived with a most amiable 
character, and died universally regretted." 

A somewhat curious circumstance is the following : — One of tho 
Eev. Mr. Macleod's daughters was married to Macleod of Bemeray, 
she being that gentleman's third wife. Bemeray was at the date 
of this third marriage seventy-five years of age, notwithstanding 
which he became by this lady the father of nine children. He 
lived a hale and hearty old man till he was upwards of ninety. 
He was reckoned in his day a splendid specimen of the stalwart, 
sterling, straight-forward, and chivalrous Highland gentleman, '* all 
of the olden time." 



CHAPTER 11. 



With occasional gales of wiad and blustering eliowers [October 
1868]. that, from their chiUmesa and emlhicss, you suspect to be 
Blect, although you don't like as yet exactly to say so — meteorological 
phenomena, Lowever, in no way strange or unusual on the back of the 
autumnal equinox — the weather with us here continues dcligbtfully 
bright nndbroexy, and the country looks beautiful. Field and upland 
nre stilt as frealily green as at midsummer, while the deep, rich ruaiwt 
liuca and golden tints of the declining year, gleaming in the litful 
sunlight, and intermingling their glories with the still beautifully 
fteuli and unspotted foliage of our hanlier trees and shrubs ; with 
the ripe, ruddy hloom of the heather empurpling the moorland and 
the liill, and a perfect sea of "brackens brown" mantling the 
niountain side, and fringing, in loving companionship with the 
birch, the alder, and the liazel, the torrent's brink, as it leaps in 
foam from rock to rock and dashes downwards with its wild music 
to the sea,^ — all this, with a thousand indescribable accessories, 
scarcely perceptible indeed in the general effect, but all bearbg 
their fitting part in the deligbtful whole, presents at this season, 
and never more markedly than this year, a scone that you never 
tire of gazing at, and declaring ^ain and again, and with all your 
heart, to be " beautiful eiceedingly," As you gaze on Buch a scetia 
as this, you feel that no painter could pnint it ; that there is a 
something in it all too anbtile and spiritual to be transferred 
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to canvas by any art whatever. An imitation, indeed, of all that ia 
palpable and tangible about it you may get, and it may be very 
beautiful jierhaps, and a triumph of art in a way ; but, even as you 
gate in admiration, ready to grant the artist all the praise that is 
bis due, arc you not apt, remembering the scene as nature has it, to 

" Stui, for tml ut wanting there ? " 

But wo must not be misunderstood. Pointers and painting we 
love, and have always loved, and should be sorry, indeed, to bo 
considered as in any way dead or indifferent to tbe power and 
beauty of the art. Painting, after all, liowever, and especially 
landscape painting, is but an imilaiive art, and the longer we live, 
and the more we are brought face to face with nature, the more 
shall we feel that there is a charm, an attractiveness, and a love- 
liness about her oil her own — a enmething that you feel but cannot 
describe, that the artist as he gaees feels too, and strives to grasp 
and instil into hia picture, but cannot charm into iuterminglement 
with his colours, " charm he never eo wisely." Viewed (esthetically, 
nature in aooth consists not of matter only, but of matter and gjnrit, 
and therein is the secret of her surpassing power over us. You 
may subtly imitate and reproduce exact representations of her more 
prominent features and general outlines, and the painter, according 
as ho is more or loss gifted with the poetic mens diviTia, may infuse 
a momi meaning into his work, and a subtile beauty entirely 
independent of the mere manipulation of his subject — be it land- 
Bcape, seascape, or cloudscape — and his work may impart instruc- 
tion as well as pleasure and delight ; hut, granting all this, there 
shall still be something awanting even in the finest pictures, that 
something which we have ventured to call spirit — the spirit that 
pervades and permeates nature in all lier works, that is her life, 
that may bo " spiritually discerned " in her, but cannot bo trans- 
ferred to canvas. 
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In the cdlectiou of Jewtslt traditions known ob the Talmvd 
there 19 a reiy pretty story of Salomon and the Queen of Shcba, that 
will Berve to illustrale our meaning better than the longest dia- 
eertation could be. It is to the following effect : — Attracted by 
his wealth, and wisdom, and power— the fame whereof had gono 
forth into all lands — the Queen of Sheba, the Beautiful, paid a 
visit to Solomon, the Wise, at !iis own court, that she might there 
admire the splendour of his throne and be instructed of his wisilom. 
Charmed with the courtesy and gallantry of the accomplished King, 
delighted with the magnificence and splendour of his court, and 
amanod at his surpassing wisdom, which, indee<l, exceiMlod all that 
she had heard reported of it, the Queen still thought that Solomoa ' 
could be outwitted, and she resolved to have the glory of puzzling 
and outwitting one bo wise. To this end she one day presented 
herself before the King, bcnring in one of her hands a wreath of 
natural flowers, the moat beautiful she could gather, and in the 
other a similar wreath of artificial flowers, the most beautiful and 
like unto natural flowers that the cunning of herself and her 
handmaidens could fashion. Of the two wreaths the hues were of 
the brightest, and the flowers of the one witath were as if they 
Iiad been pulled off the same stalks that bore the flowers of the 
other. " Tell me now, O King," said the Queen as she stooti at 
some distance from the throne whereon the monarch sate, " Tell 
me now, King, which of these wreaths I hold in my hands is 
fashioned of artificial flowers, for one of them is so fashioned ; and 
which of them of natural flowers, that grew from out the earth, and 
imbibed their beauty and their brightness from the aun, for of such 
of a truth is one of them formed 1 " And, lo, the King was per- 
plexed and sorely troubled, for he wist not what answer to make, 
seeing that tlie two wreaths were as like one to another as twin 
sisters at their motlier's breast, or twin lilies on the same stalk, 
And the courtiers of the King, and his princes, and his servants, 
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were soiely grieved that the sagacity of the King should be at fault, 
and his superhuman wisdom at last fail But, lo, the spirit of 
wisdom came upon the King in his perplexity. Observing some 
bees clustering outside, he ordered the window to be opened, and 
soon the bees came swarming into the court, and after hovering 
for a moment about the one wreath, they straightway left it and 
settled upon the other, which observing, '' That" said the King, 
*' thaty and not the other, is the wreath of the flowers that grew 
from out the earth and in the sun, and were not fashioned with 
hands." And the Queen was mightily surprised at the exceeding 
wisdom of the King, and did obeisance unto Solomon, laying the 
wreaths of flowers upon the steps of the ivory throne that was 
overlaid with gold, and of which there was not the like made in 
any kingdom. And the courtiers, and the princes, and the servants 
of the King clapped their hands and cried, "0 King! live for 
ever." If we are wise and judge aright, we shall always, like the 
bees of Solomon, be attracted by nature rather than by art, how- 
ever beautiful Our doctrine was never, perhaps, so briefly and 
pithily enforced as by the Macedonian conqueror on a certain 
occasion. A courtier one day asked him to listen to him how well 
he could, whistling, imitate the notes of the nightingale. Alex- 
ander declined the proffered musical entertainment with the con- 
temptuous remark, " / have heard the nightingale herself** No 
wonder that the would-be melodist slunk away abashed ; and such 
be the fate of all mere echoers and imitators when at any time 
they claim more than is their due, or would have us appraise their 
pinchbeck at the value of sterling gold. There is an amount of 
truth, and a hidden meaning and beauty, in Byron's lines, that 
he was himself perhaps unconscious of in the ribald mood of the 
moment, when, alluding to the statuary's art, he exclaimed — 

** Tve seen mach finer women, ripe and real. 
Than all the nonaenae of their atone ideaL*' 
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It ia astonishing how difficult of thorough eradication are certain 
Bnperetitions, if once estabhshed amongst a people. Onco let the 
popular mind become inoculated with error in this shape, and 
although times may change and the manners of the people may- 
alter, though a new tongue even shall have succeeded the language 
in which the error was imbibed, and knowledge have spread and 
civilisation have steadily progressed, yet there the superatition still 
lurks, frightened it may be at the outward light, and, owl-like, 
ashamed to appear in the brightness of the blessed sunshine of 
imclouded trutli, but ever ready, nevertheleas, under fuvourabla 
circumstances, to manifest itself, and assert its sway over its 
votaries, like certain fabled mediieval philters and potions that 
when administered are said to have lurked for years and years in 
the human system, till, under certain conditions, their subtle 
properties wore called into active operation, and the desired effect 
was produced. A short tima ago we spent an evening in the 
company of a gentleman from the south of Scotland, a distinguished 
antiquary and archaeologist, and of wonderful skill in everything 
connected with the folk-lore of Scotland, whether of the past or 
present. In the course of conversation, " over the walnuts and the 
wine," our friend suqjrised us not a little by informing us that even 
at this day, in certain parts of the south-western districts of Scot- 
land, the Sortes Sacrte are frequently resorted to by tlie people 
when they are in doubt or perplexity about anything of sufficient 
importance in their opinion to warrant their having recourse to this 
ancient mode of divination. The Soriet SacrcE are founded upon 
the more ancient Sortes VirgiUame — Virgilian Lots, a method of 
divination which had at least the merit of being extremely simple, 
and not necessarily occupying much of the votary's time. 'What 
may bo called the literary oracle, as distinguished from vocal 
oracles, was consulted in tUia wise ; The operator having before 
him a copy of Virgil — the sortes were generally confined to the 
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jEnetd — opened tlie volume ad ajierturam lihri, anywhere, nt 
random, when the first passive th&t accidentally struck the eye was 
carefully read and pondered with «3 little reference as posaiblo to 
itfl immediate context, and a meaning extracted from it which was 
supposed to indicate the issue of the event in hand, and which was 
to be considered inevitable and irrevocable as the fatea had so 
decreed. A man with the knowletlge thus obtained could not by 
any precaution or change of conduct avert the impending doom, 
good or evil ; he could only jiut hie house in order, and so arrange 
matters the best way he could ; that if evil came it might be borne 
with dignity and patience ; if good, that it might be enjoyed with 
rooderation and devout gratitude to the gods. It is said that at the 
outbreak of the troubles that culminated in the Commonwealth, 
Charles L and Lord Falkland found Ihemaelvea on a certain 
doy in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, when the latter jocularly 
proposed that they should inform themselves of their future fortunes 
by means of the Sortes Vinjiliana ; and certainly, read by the light 
of after events, it must be confessed that the passages stumbled 
npon seem singularly ominous of tlie fate that overtook both. The 
passage read by the Martyr King was from the fourth book of the 
^Jneid, and ia as follows :— 

" At bello ftudacis popuU veiKtua et amiiH, 
Finibna entonis, complBsu avulsus lali, 
Auiilium iniplorct, videalque, indigna luonjm 
Funeni : nee, cum >e suti It^^ pacis iuiquaj 
Trodiderit, regno aut aptata lues fniatnr. 
Sell culat ante diero, mediujue inhumatiu arena.'' 

Which Drj'den, if with rather too much amplification, still very 
beautifully translates thus :— 

" Ytit let a race antamed »nd haughty foes 
Hia peaceful entrance witb dire arma oppoae, 
0|>pre3a'd with numbers in th* unequal field, 
I1i£ men dlBcouraged and liimulf expell'd : 
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l*t him for •uecnur b-uo from pl»ce to pl»co, 
Tora from hii lubjecU and hia aon's Embrace, 
Fint let him see hi* rriend-i in batllK slnin, 
AdiI their uaUmelj fstd lainunt ia vua ; 
And vhen at length the cruel wars shall cease. 
On hard conditiiins msy be buy his peioe. 
Nor let him then enjoy sujireme commsnJ, 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 
And lie uaburied on Che barren und. " 

Lord Falkland's ejo fell on the following linos in 
book:— 

" Non hate, O PnlU, detenu promissa parenti. 

Caiitiuii ut Hffivo velles te credere Miirti ! 

Haud ignaru* eram, quantum nova gloria in armi 

Et predulce dnnia primo certamine ponet. 

Primiti« jUTcnis miaanel bcUiijue pmpinqui 

Dura radimenta ! et nulli eiaudita Deorum 

Vota, preoB*ju8 mew !" 

ich the same tranalator has rendered o^ follows :- 

'• PallM, thou bait tailed thy plighted word, 
To light with caution, not to tempt the awoTd ; 
I warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What pml» youthful ardour would punnie ; 
That boiling blood would carry tbee too far, 
Toungaa thou wert to dangers, raw to war ; 

O cuis'd eauy of arnii^ diaaetmus doom, ' 

Prelude of bloody Gelda and fights to come, 
Hard elemeuta of unauipicioiu war, 
Vain voWB to beavcn and unavailing care." 

How the most piouR man of his age, and one of the best kings that 
ever adorned a throne, eufferoil death at the hands of hia rebelliouB 
subjects is well known. Poor Lord Falkland — a young nobleman of 
the most ostimnble character ; a poet and man of letters, so fond of 
books that he used to say tliat " he pitied unlearned gentlemen in 
a rainy day " — fell goliantly fighting for the royal cause in the 
battle of Newbury, before he had yet completed his thirty-fourth 
year. It is curious to find the eminent poet Abraliam Cowley, a 
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good man too — of whom at his death Charles IL was heard to say- 
that ^^ Mr. Cowley had not left a hetter man behind in England," 
— it is curious, we say, to find him on a certain occasion seriously 
referring to the Virgilian LotSy and, what is more, avowing his firm 
belief in them ! During the Commonwealth, Cowley was in Paris, 
where he acted as secretary to the Earl of St. Albans (then Lord 
Jermyn), and had a good deal to do with the negotiations that 
eventually led to the Restoration. In one of his letters, speaking 
of the Scotch treaty then in agitation, he says — seriously, observe, 
and in an official document — " The Scotch treaty is the only thing 
now in which we are vitally concerned. I am one of the last 
hopers, and yet cannot now abstain from believing that an agree- 
ment will be made ; all people upon the place incline to that union. 
The Scotch will moderate something of the rigour of their demands ; 
the mutual necessity of an accord is visible, the king is persuaded 
of it And^ to tell you the truth {which I take to he an argument 
above all the rest), Virgil has told the same thing to that purposed 
He had evidently consulted the Virgilian Lots, and a passage 
presenting itself that could somehow be twisted so as to point to a 
favourable issue to the Scotch busmess in hand, he accepts the 
oracle, and in all seriousness announces his belief in it ! When we 
find a man of refinement and culture and high moral character like 
Cowley crediting such nonsense, can we much wonder at the 
lengths to which fanaticism and superstition carried people in those 
unhappy times? To understand why Virgil, of all the ancient 
poets, Koman or Greek, was selected as the oracle in this mode of 
divination, we must remember that the Mantuan bard had the 
credit amongst his countrymen of having been a sorcerer or necro- 
mancer and prophet as well as a poet, something like the British 
Merlin, or our own Thomas ths Rhymer and Michael Scott, only 
more famous, perhaps. Would the reader suppose, for example, 
that the theory of volcanic action is all a myth, and that it is to 
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the magic of Virgil, and to nothing elae, that the south of Italy ia 
indebtod for all the earthquakes and subterranean convulaiona that 
have afflicted it for centuries 1 Yet so it is, if we are to credit all 
the stories of " Virgiliua the Magician " that were current during 
the Middle Ages. The celebrated Benedictine monk, Bernard de 
Montfaucon, author of Antiqwti Expliquce one of the moat 
learned and curious works in existence, repeats tho story as it was 
told and credited in the Dark Ages, Tho following is from an old 
translation, quoted by Scott in his notes to the Lay of the lyont 
• Minxtrel, in illustration of the magical Bpella attributed to the 
Ladye of Branksome Tower, Virgil it seems, among other things, 
was famous for his gallantries. On one occasion he fell in love 
with and carried away the daughter of a certain " Soldan," and 
the story proceeds :—" Than lie thoughte in his niynde how he 
myghto marye hyr, and thoughte in his mynde to founde in tho 
middca of the see a fayer towne, with great landea belongynge to 
it ; and so ho did by his cunnynge, and called it Napella (Naples). 
And the foundacyon of it was of eggoa, and in that town of Napella 
he made a tower with iiti. comers, and in the toppe he set an apell 
upon an yron yarde, and no man culde pidl away that apell without 
he brake it ; and thoroughe that yren set he a bolte, and in that 
bolte set he an cggc, and ho henge the apell by the etauke upon a 
chcyne, and so hongeth it still. And when the egge styrreth so 
should the town of Napells quake ; and whea tho eggo brake, then 
shulde the town eiukc. When he mode an ende, he lette calls it 
Napells." Thomaa of " Ercildoune," and he of " Balivearie," and 
the two Merlins, — for there were two of them, tho Merlin of tho 
Arthurian legends, and Merdwynn Wijlet, or Merlin the Wild, who 
seems to have been a. Scotchman, and whose grave is still pointed 
out beneath an aged thom-treo at Drumelzier in Tweeddale, — these 
were accounted great magicians and " pretty fellows in their day ;" 
but what were they to Virgiliua the eartbquaker, who at least 
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attained to sucli an enviable state of independence, that be is 
represented as frequently playing at pitcb and toss witb tbe 
'' devyl," and cheating and outwitting tbat crafty potentate as if be 
were the veriest greenhorn ! The Sorted Sacrce were just tbe Sortes 
VirgiliantB^ with this difference, that in the former case, instead of 
a copy of Virgil, the New Testament was used in the process of 
divination. The oracle is consulted in this case, according to our 
information, by the introduction at random of the wards end of a 
key (some allusion probably to the Apostolic keys) between the 
leaves of the closed volume, which is then opened at that place, and 
from the first verse that arrests the eye the desired knowledge is 
extracted. On inquiry, we find that this superstition was still 
occasionally practised in the Highlands of Scotland some fifty years 
ago, though we would fain hope and believe that it is now 
unknown. It is curious that it should still be frequently resorte<l 
to in the south-western districts. It seems to have been a very 
general as well as a very ancient mode of divination. Hoffman, in 
his Lexicon Universale^ ^c, informs us that it was practised by 
the Jewish Eabbins with their sacred books, as well as by the 
Pagans from very early times, and was common amongst the 
Christians of the Middle Ages. We are informed by a gentleman, 
who spent many years in the East, that the Mahometans frequently 
resort to this method of divination, taking the Koran as their 
oracle. 



OHAPTEE III. 

An old Gaelic MS.— "The Bewitched Bachelor Unbewitched "—Fairy Lore— Lacteal 

Libations on Fairy Knowes. 

In looking over some old papers the other day [October 1868] we 
stumbled on some sheets of Gaelic MS. that had lain neglected for 
years, and every existence of which, indeed, we had well-nigh for- 
gotten. One of these sheets contained the original of the following 
lines. It is in many respects a curious composition, written in a sort 
of rhythmical alliterative prose rather than in verse, somewhat in the 
manner of the conversational parts of the Gaelic Sgevlachdan or 
fireside tales of the olden time. Its tone throughout is gay and 
lively, with an occasional admixture of humour and double entendre 
that is very amusing, while its allusions to the manners and customs 
and superstitious observances of a past age render it, to our think- 
ing, extremely interesting. The sheet in our possession is only a 
copy, the original, taken down from oral recitation, we believe, 
being in a MS. collection of Gaelic poems and tales by Eev. Mr. 
McDonald, at one time minister of the parish of FortingaU, in 
Perthshire. Having only internal evidence to judge from, it is 
impossible with any confidence to assign even an approximate 
date to such a production as this, but we are probably not far 
wrong in placing it as early at least as the middle or close of the 
last century. It bears no title in the original ; we may call it — 

The Bewitched Bachelob Unbewitched. 

The g^deman mumbled and grumbled full sore 

Over the buiter^kits, all through the dairy : 
Over cheese, over butter, and milk-pails, he swore 

" Tis the work, 1*11 be boun(^ of some foul witch or fairy. 
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How can I ever be happy or rich, 

If robbed and tormented by fairy and witch/' 

Quoth he ; and k>, with a sudden turn 

fie stumbled and spilt the cream-full chum ! 

He went to his mother (she dwelt in the cot 

Amid the hazels down by the linn : 
Full well the wild birds loved that spot, 

And taught its echoes their merry din) — 
He went to his mother, that Bachelor gruff : 

fie was mild with her, though with others rough. 

" Mother,** quoth he, " I have not now 

One-half the butter or cheese, I trow, 

That loaded my dairy shelves when you 

Had charge of my household and dairy too : 

Tell me mother, what shall I do ? 

I vow and declare that some fairy or witch 

Is robbing me still and doing me ill — I shall never be ricL" 

" My son,'* the mother mild replied, 

" See that you pay the fairies their due ; 
A tribute due should ne'er be denied — 

Others don't grudge it, and why should you ? 
Nor thrive their flocks nor kine, I ween. 
Who scorn or neglect the thia.n green." 



" But, mother, the witch that lives down i' the glen ?" 

'* A widow, my son, with a fatherless oe, 

Who has seen much sorrow and years of woe ; 

Give her as heretofore, my son, 

Of your curds and whey, and let her alone. 

And oh, my son, if you would be rich, 

And free from dread of fairy and witch. 

And happy and well-to-do through life — 

Go get thee, my son, a winsome wife !" 

The bachelor hied him home full soon — 

He sent to the widow, far down in the glen, 
A kebbuck of cheese as round as the moon, 

Of oaten cakes he sent her ten. 
With a kindly message, " Come when you may 
For curds and whey in the good old way." 
He sent her withal, 'tis right you should know, 
A braw new Idlt for her fatherless oe. 
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An<i ever be ww that hu nudens pud 

To the fairiea their du< on the Fair}/ Knove, 
Till the emtrald awiml wu under the trekd 

As velvet soft, Mid all aglow 
Witb wild Hovers, BUch aa furies cull, 
Weaviag their garlandi and wreaths for the dance whon ike 
mooD in foil ! 

And lo ? at loot he look him m wife. 

A comely and winBome dame, I trow, 
Who ehed & lunuhine ovsr his life. 
And silvered the wriukies upon his brow. 

'TwBB well with the kjne, and well with the dairj, 
If or dreaded be ought from witch or fairy ; 
(He had one of hi> ovm-sbe was hi^ht Wee Man/!) 
And often they went to the cot by the linn, 
Where ro»vis and roerle made mony din. 

The English reader will prol»bIy require to be infonned thai J 
oe — the Gaelic ogka — aigiufi.e8 a grandchild, while sJiian (Gaelid^ 
sithean) is a fairy knoll. To show what a power fairies were at 1 
one time in tho land, and how wide-spread was the belief in them, 
we have only to consider that there ia perhaps not a hamlet or i 
township ia tho Highlands or Uohrides without its tkiart or ^ 
fairy knoll so called. Within hnlf a milo of our own residence, for J 
example, there is a Sithean Beag and a Silhean Mor, a Greater and 
Lesser Fairy Knoll ; there is, besides, a Olaean-t' Shitliein, the Fairy 
Knoll Glade, To!iarajt-f Shilheia, the Fairy Knoll Well; and a 
deep chasm, through which a mountain torrent plunges darkling, 
called Lettm-an-i' Shilhiehe, the Fairy's Leap, with which there is 
probably connected some very wonderful story, although we have 
been unsuccessful hitherto in meeting with any one able or willing 
to repeat it, Tho truth is, that a behcE in fairies and fairyland, or 
faery^faint, no doubt, and ill-defined now-a-days — still lingers ghost- 
like, the shadow of ita more BubstantJal former living self, in our 
straths and glena ; and, in accordance with tho old superstition, it 
ia considered that the " good people " should only be spoken of on 
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rare and unavoidable occasions, and then only in serious and 
respectable terms. Hence it is that you always find old people 
reluctant to impart such fairy lore as may be known to them, 
though garrulous enough on all other subjects; and hence, also, 
it happens that in oui old Sgeidachdan — the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments of our Celtic forefathers — although you find giants, 
and dwarfs, and misbegotten beings of every imaginable shape and 
size ; animals, too, that can speak and reason and lend their super- 
human aid to prince and peasant in extremity, as well as genii, 
kelpies, and spirits of flood and fell, you rarely if ever meet with 
one of the " good folks," or fairies proper, introduced upon the scene. 
The people thoroughly believed in them, believed that they had a 
veritable existence, and although invisible to mortal eye, that they 
might be at your elbow at any moment ; that they disliked being 
spoken of at all as a rule, and that a disrespectful word about 
them especially would inevitably be followed by some signal 
punishment, or '' mischance," as it was more cautiously termed in 
the South — all this they believed, and therefore they held it wisest 
to speak of fairies, good folks though they were, as seldom as 
possible. The allusion to paying — 

" The fairies their due on the fairy knowe/' 

has reference to the custom, common enough on the western main- 
land and in some of the Hebrides some fifty years ago, and not 
altogether unknown perhaps even at the present day, of each 
maiden's pouring from her cumanhUoghain, or milking-pail, even- 
ing and morning, on the fairy knowe a little of the new-drawn 
milk from the cow, by way of propitiating the favour of the good 
people, and as a tribute the wisest, it was deemed, and most 
acceptable that could be rendered, and sooner or later sure to be 
repaid a thousand-fold. The consequence was that these fairy 
knolls were clothed with a richer and more beautiful verdure than 
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any other spot, howe or knowe, in the countiy, and the lacteal 
riches imbibed by the soil through this custom is even now visible 
in the vivid emerald green of a ahian or fairy knoll whenever it is 
pointed out to you. This custom of pouring lacteal libations to 
the fairies on a particular spot deemed sacred to them, was known 
and practised at some of the summer shielings in Lochaber within 
the memory of the people now living. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Transit of Mercury — Improperly called an "Eclipse" of— November Meteors — Mr. Huggins— 
Spectrum Analyses of Cometary Light — Translation of a St. Kilda Song. 

Wb were early astir on the morning of the 5th November [1868] ; 
with little thought, be sure, of Guy Fawkes or the Gunpowder 
Plot, intent only on witnessing, if we might be so fortunate, 
the transit of Mercury over the solar disc. The phenomenon in 
question we have seen referred to as an "eclipse" of Mercury, 
which it certainly was not A celestial body is properly said to be 
eclipsed when, by the interposition of cuiother and a nearer orb, it 
is temporarily hid from view. A star or planet so hidden by the 
body of the moon, for instance, is said to be " occulted." The sun 
is truly said to be eclipsed when the new moon at a particular 
conjimction steps in between us and him, and temporarily intercepts 
his beams. What again, for convenience sake, is called an eclipse 
of the moon, is really not an eclipse at all, so far at least as the 
terrestrial spectator is concerned ; it would be more strictly correct 
to call it simply a lunar obscuration. The temporary appearance 
of Venus and Mercury as circular and sharply defined black spots 
on the solar disc, has hitherto always, and very properly, been called 
in the language of astronomers a ** transit " of the particular planet 
by name, such as the "transit of Venus," or the "transit of 
Mercury;" and there is no reason to change the term, for it is 
expressive and true, which the word edipsCy applied to such a con- 
junction, certainly is not 

Be it called what it may, however — eclipse or transit — we were 
disappointed in not getting a glimpse of the phenomenon in question 
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loineU tlmt ^| 



analyses of ouq of the sniaUor and commoneT closa of coniels 
was visible for a short time in the month of June last. Avoiding 
technical details, which might be niiinteresting to some of our 
readers, we may aimply mention that on testing the nucleus of this 
comet with the spectroscope, Mr. Huggins found that it was resolved 
into three broad " bands," precisely similar to the results obtained 
on examining with the same wonderful instrument such carbon aa 
follows the transmission of electric sjarka through olefiaut gas. 
The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Huggins is, that the nucleus of 
the comet in question consisted solely of volatilised carbon, Thu 
paper of Mr. Huggins is altogether a most interestijig one, and W8 
may have something more to say about it on a future occasion. 

The following is a translation — somewhat freely rendered — of an 
old Irst or St KUda song, the solitary island home of a score or two 
of hardy inhabitants, and by all accounts a happy and hospitable 
race too, who cling with an unquenchable love to their lonely rocl^ 
as if it were a perfect paradise, ocean-girt and storm-beaten though 
it be — 

' ' Placed for unit) tho melonchalj main. " 

Except another specimen given in a small collection of Gaelis ' 
songs, edited by the lato Rev. Mr. M'Callum of Arisaig, ths 
original of the following is the only SL Kilda song that we havO 
met with. Our copy was procured in this way : Some years ago 
we were dining on board H.M. Revenue cruiser " Harriet," Captain 
M'Allister. Going ashore on a fine moonlight night, one of the 
seamen who rowed our boat sang the song, which we had aa 
hesitation in at once declaring to be of St. Kilda origin, which the 
man admitted was the case, ho having picked it up many yeari 
before from an old woman wlio Lad spent some time on the island. 
Of the air, we can only remember that it was a wild, irregular sort 
of chant, very different from the soft low aira to which our main- 
land songs are for the most part eung, with the refrain or burden 
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(represented by our Alexandrines in each stanza) given in a shrill 
falsetto that was somewhat disagreeable to the ear, although 
abundantly appropriate, probably, in the circumstances in which 
the song was composed, and when sung amid all the surroundings 
of the scene depicted. 

Thb St. Knj)A Maid's Sono. 

Over the rooks, steadily, steadily ; 
Down to the clefts with a shout and a shove, O ; 

Warily tend the rope, shifting it readily, 
Eagerly, actively, watch from above, O. 
Brave, O brave, my lover true, he*s worth a maiden s love : 
{And the tea below it ttiU at deep at the tky it high above I) 

Sweet 'tis to sleep on a well feathered pillow. 
Sweet from the embers the fulmar's red egg, O ; 

Bounteous our store from the rock and the billow ; 
Fish and birds in good store, we need never to beg, O ; 
Brave, O brave, my lover true, he's worth a maiden's love : 
{And the tea below it ttiU at deep at the tky it high above I) 

Hark to the fulmar and guillemot screaming : 
Hark to the kittiwake, puffin, and gull, O : 

See the white wings of solan goose gleaming ; 
Steadily, men ! on the rope gently pull, O. 
Brave, O brave, my lover true, he's worth a maiden's love : 
{And the tea below it ttiU at deep at the tky it high above/) 

Deftly my love can hook ling and conger. 
The grey-fish and hake, with the net and the creel, O ; 

Far from our island be plague and be hunger ; 
And sweet our last sleep in the quiet of the Kiel, O. 
Brave, O brave, my lover true, he's worth a maiden's love : 
{And the tea below it ttiU at deep at the tky it high above I) 

PuU on the rope, men, pull it up steadily : 
(Thereat a ttorm on the deep, tee the teart dapt hit wingt, 0) ; 

Cunningly guide the rope, shifting it readily ; 
Welcome my true love, and all that he brings, O I 
Now God be praised, my lover's safe, he's worth a maiden's love : 
{And the tea bdow it ttUl at deep at the tky it high above 1) 

Our song needs but little elucidation. The reader who knows that 
the wealth of the St. Kildians mainly consists of the feathers and 
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eggs of wild-fowl, to procure wliicli they are obliged to bang 
suspended from ropes over the most dreadful precipices, in tbe 
clefts and along the otherwise inaccessible ledges of which the sea- 
fowl breed, will have no difficulty in understanding the general 
drift of the island maid's very spirited and very earnest song. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that as ling, conger, hake, and grey- 
fish are certain kinds of sea fish, so fulmar, guillemot, kittiwake, 
puffin, and scart are certain kinds of web-footed sea-fowL 



CHAPTER V. 

Bird Hiuic— Tba SkyUrk'i Soii|— Inuution of. by ■ Fraicb Poei— Aludiir MudiniM— 



CoNsctoue at last that pouting and inordinate weeping became him 
not, and that, being constantly on tlie " rampage," like Mra. Joe 
Gargery, was hardly consiatent with hi^ place in the calendar, April 
[ 1 669} betimes teaolved to " tak a thocht and mend," and now, like 
Itichard, is himself again — all Bunahine and smiles. The rain- 
gaufre, to be sure, with 8t«ni impartiality, will still show an 
occasional " inch," or parts of an inch, if you are very particular 
in your inquiries, when examined of a morning, but its readings 
&0W at least are in no way appalling, for they represent the warm 
tad genial rainfall of April showers, that, after all, are as necessary 
on the west coast at this moment, and as refreshing to the Goil, 
as the orthodox cup of mulled port of an evening was beheved to 
be to the weary traveller in the good old days of stage-coaches and 
posUchaises. The country, at all events, is looking very beautiful 
just now, everything so green and glad, so fresh and fair, and 
full of promise of a yet gladder, and gayer, and brighter day at 
hand, when the swallow, twittering, shall dart, a glossy meteor, 
in the sunlight, and the cuckoo shall challenge the truant school- 
boy to repeat its well-known notes, correctly if be can. Now is 
the time to hear our native song-birds at their best, warbling their 
sweetest strains, and to decide, once fur all, if it he possible, which 
you like best ; the loud, clear, silvery tinkle of the seed-shelliug 
finch's rich and rapid song ; the liiinid and mellifluous warblings of 
the Boft-billed tribes j or the soul-entrancing, round, rich, flote-Iike 
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piping of the throstle, song-thrush, and merle. How it may fare I 
with the reader who tries to decide the point wo cannot say. For J 
our own part, no decision that we could over arrive at could keep 
its legs for two daya together. K o sooner did we decide that the Bky- 
lark and its congeners had the best of it, than the goldfinch, with a 
score of lively cousins to aid and abet, challenged the verdict, nnd 
forced us to acknowledge hU exquisite mastery in song — an admis- 
sion made, however, only to be retracted again almost as soon as 
made, for in our walk on the evening of that self -same day did -v, 
not stand, and for the life of us couldn't help standing — breathless, 
and hushed, and still — ^to listen to the merle and aong-thrush &oni ] 
the neighbouring copse pouring forth the indescribable riches of 
their God-taught vespers as the sun went down ; and did we not, 
then and there, vow, in utter forgetfulneaa of finch and skylark, , 
that no music of earth could for a moment compare, in execution | 
and compass, in distinctness, and cheeriness, and purity of i 
with these nmtchleas twilight strains) The truth is that no music i 
is equal to binl-muaic — wild-bird music, that is — in its season, and ' 
amid all its natural .surroundings ; and the probability is that ws 
shall give the preference at any time to the melody of ODe bird i 
over that of another, not on any well-defined principles of choice or 
selection in the matter, but simply in accordance with our own pro- ' 
vailing mood and temperament of the moment Such, at least, hag i 
been our own experience ; but the reader has every opportunity at 
this season of studying the question for himself and deciding. 
Except that of the nightingale, perhaps the music of no bird has 
attracted so much attention by its beauty and suggest! ven ess as the 
merry trill of the skylark's a.scending song. The poets of every 
country in which it is to be found have vied with each other ia 
their praises of the only bird that sings as he soars, and soars as he 
sings, scaling on quivering pinions the aerial terraces of heaven, 
until he can scarcely be discerned, a masic-ahowering speck aj 
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the back ground of the blue profound ! The other day we fell in 
with some curious verses by the French poet Du Bartas, in which 
he strives, and not altogether unsuccessfully, to imitate the merry 
trill and rhythm of the skylark's song : — 

" La gentille aloUette, aveo son tire-lire^ 
Tire-lire, H lire, et Hre-liran tire ; 
Vers la voute du ciel, puis son vol vers ce lieu, 
Yire et detire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu ! " 

The last line, if rapidly repeated with the proper beat and intonation, 
will be found a really very successful imitation of the concluding 
notes of the lark's well-known song. Many of our readers will 
remember that the North Uist bard, Ian Mac Codrum, in his 
Smeorach CMann-Dornhnuill, manages very happily to imitate 
the smeorach or song-thrush's notes in the burden or chorus ; while 
Alexander Macdonald — Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair — very naturally 
falls, like the French poet, into an imitation of the wUd-bird music 
of the woods and grove^ in a stanza that may be quoted not 
inappropriately at this season : — 

" Gha bhi cr^utair fo chupan nan sp^ur 
'N sin nach tiunndaidh ri'n speurkd 's ri'n dreach, 
*S gun toir Phoebut le buadhan a bhlkis 
Anam-fas daibh a's caileachdan oeart, 
Ni iad ais-emdh choitcheann on uaigh 
Far na mhiotaich am fuachd iad a steach, 
*S their iad — guiUtig-doTO-hidcla'hann 
Dh'fhalbh an geanihra^s thd'n tamhradh air teachd 1 " 

The lines of Du Bartas have little meaning in themselves, and are 
untranslatable, being simply an attempt on the poet's part, in some 
odd moment of hilarity and abandon, to embody the notes of 
the skylark's song in something like articulate verse. The general 
sense of Macdonald's lines describing the irrepressible inclination 
of all living creatures to be jubilant £Lnd joyous at the return of 
spring, cannot better be rendered than in the first part of Scott's 
introductory stanza to the second canto of the Lady of the 
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Ldke^ only that the letom of spring in the one case, instead of 
the return of mom in the other, prompts to the outburst of 
gladness and song : — 

** At mom the black-cock trims his jetty wing, 

'Tis morning prompts the linnet's blithest lay. 
All Nature's children feel the matin spring 

Of life reviving, with reviving day ; 
And while yon little bark glides down the bay, 

Wafting the stranger on his way again, 
Mom*s genial influence roused a minstrel grey, 

And sweetly o'er the lake was heard thy strain, 
Mixed with the sounding har^), O white-hair'd Allan-bane ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 

Severe Drought— The Drive by Coach from Fort* William to Kingussie— Breakfast at Moy — 
Where did Scott find Dominie Sampson's " Pro-di-gi-ous 1 " ?— Professor Blackie*s Poem 
on Glencoe. 

That the people of Lochaber and the Western Isles should be rejoic- 
ing in the advent of heavy rains [August 1869], and seriously glad 
at the reappearance of clouds in the heavens and mists upon the 
mountain tops, may seem odd enough to those who know anything 
of our usual meteorological characteristics ; yet true it is, and of a 
verity that so it is, for here, as elsewhere, the heat was for many 
consecutive weeks intense, and the parching drought and fierce glare 
of a summer's sun from a constantly unclouded sky well nigh un- 
bearable by man or -beast, whether in the sheltered valley, where 
for days and days no breath of air shook the tiniest leaflet or 
ruffled the surface of the sullen tarn, or on the upland moor, where, 
if breath of air there was, it was hot and stifling as the breath of a 
furnace. Were it not for the occasional sea breezes, that some- 
times of an evening swept over the almost pulseless deep, and 
copious falls of blessed night-dews, we should have been badly ofl" 
indeed. But, as matters have turned out, we have much reason to 
be thankful, for if our crops are not quite so heavy as in average 
years, they are at least of excellent quality, and being ripe sooner 
than usual, we have a chance of getting them secured in a condition 
that will add immensely to their value. So thorough and persistent 
was the drought even with us, that springs failed that never before 
were known to refuse their waters to the thirsty ; and water-courses 
that heretofore, even in the driest years, still presented shady pools 
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connected by purling rivulets, were for weeks together arid and 

waterless as the course of an ancient lava stream. As you ¥randered 

among the hills you could set your fusee alight on a stone in a 

torrent bed over which in ordinary summers rolls a volume of 

fciaming waters. The demand for beer wherever you went was in 

these circumstances something wonderful ; and at times, on the 

arrival of coach or steamer with its load of panting tourists, the 

liawling from husky throats for a supply — an instant and copious 

supply — of the delicious liquid was sufficiently amusing. One of 

the happiest illustrations of the proverbial close treading of the 

ridiculous on the heels of the sublime, and the wafer-like thinness 

of the partition that divides the sentimental from the absurd, was 

Dr. Johnson's celebrated parody on the quasi-sentimental style of 

poetry so much in vogue in his latter years — and sooth to say too 

much in vogue in our day as well — a style as unlike the school of 

Pope as you can well imagine, and the very antipodes of the sturdily 

masculine and didactic strains which Johnson, an intellectual 

giant — for there were giants in these days — alone accounted true 

poetry : — 

** Hermit hoar, in Bolemn ceU, 

Wearing out life's evening grey, 
Smite thy boeom, sage, and tell 
What ifl blin ? and which the way ? 

** Thus I spoke ; and speaking sighed ; 
Scarce repressed the starting tear ; 
When the smiling sage replied, — 

* Come, fny lad, and drink tome beer I ' " 

And very well hit off, you will confess ; an arrow shot from an 
Ulysses' bow at the puling whimperers of a namby-pamby senti- 
mentalism that they miscalled poetry ; but if we dared for the 
nonce to take these lines in a more serious and literal sense than 
their author intended, we should say that in such hot and parching 
weather as we have recently had, and are still having, there is more 
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" bliss " in a good draught of " Allsopp " or " Bass " than is dreamt 
of in the philosophy of the sentimentalists, and thousands upon 
thousands of this season's tourists are ready, we'll be bound, to 
homologate this statement 

It was Dr. Johnson, too, if we remember well, who spoke loudly 
and dogmatically, as was his wont, of the delightful feeling that one 
has in being rapidly whirled along a good road in a post-chaise ; and 
remembering the unsteadiness of the '^ Eambler '' on his pins, and 
his unwieldy corporation, one can readily understand that he found 
the means of locomotion referred to the easiest and most enjoyable 
possible. Our own experience of post-chaises has, sooth to say, 
been somewhat of the slightest, but in lieu thereof we would 
recommend a well-appointed public coach, with sound, well-cared- 
for horses, a steady and obliging driver and guard, good roads under 
foot, and a bright sky above all ; and such a conveyance we on a 
recent occasion found the mail-coach between Fort-William and 
Kingussie to be ; and such a driver and guard, the two in one, is 
the renowned " Davie Jack," who knows his work, and does it too, 
in a style that reminds one of the old " Defiance " in its palmiest 
days ; while the weather, if anything, was too fine, too bright 
and cloudless — the best fault it could have, however, sinca it is 
impossible that the weather on any particular day should be 
faultless, any more than that any human being should be perfect. 
Nothing, indeed, can be finer than the drive through Lochaber and 
Badenoch to Kingussie, except perhaps the drive back again. With 
mountain scenery on all hands, unsurpassed even in the Highlands 
for wild, and savage, and solitary grandeur ; with foaming torrents 
dashing down the steeps, torrents that at a distance and at this 
season look like so many threads of purest silver constantly being 
absorbed and inwefted with the river, that, with a voice more 
hushed, and a quieter, kindlier step, still gladdens and fertilises the 
valley as it seeks the sea ; with loch and river scenery the most 
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attractive and lovely ; and all, in short, that you can reasonably I 
look for of the grand or beautiful from the sea coast to the centnlJ 
Highlands. With all this, and the redoubted " Davie" to bandtsi 
the ribbons, as only " Davie " tan handle them— said "Davis", 
the while aa full of anecdote, and joke, and local tradition as ai 
is full of meat — with ail this we say, and much more that might bo | 
mentioned, the man who cannot enjoy such a journey at this season 
is little to be envied ; for, be his other qualities and quolificationB 
what they may, hia lion-ciynynient of such a drive clearly proves 
one of two tilings, — either he is physically unwell, aud out of sorts, ' 
and had better stay at home ; or, leathetically, he has no eye foo^X 
and no appreciation of, some of the most splendid scenery in thft-fl 
Highlands, and in that case is less to be blamed than pitied 
in winter we should say that this was the readiest, as well as t 
most pleasant, line of intercommunication between the north-w 
Highlands and the south. It were, finally, unpardonable in 1 
who enjoyed it so much, not to mention the very excellent break' 1 
fast on the up-joumey, and the equally excellent and substantial^ 
" tea," or tca-dinncr rather, on returning, to bo had in the s 
herd's house at Moy. It may seem unromoutic and prosaic to B 
80, but it is a fact nevertheless, that one's appreciation 
Bublime and beautiful — let Mr. Edmund Burke say what he lik« 1 
—is not a little enhanced by a due supply of creature comforts ^ 
•pari _pttwi. If one cannot carry the comforts of home about with, J 
him, any more than honest Bailie Nicol Jarvie could carry about a 
with Aim the comforts of the " Sautroarket," it is no small mattec 1 
to meet with good cheer off a snow-white cloth, with the att^ntioul 
of a smart, intelligent serving girl, in odd and outnif-the-waf 4 
places, where you least espect it. Altogether, a trip by the Fort-I 
William and Kingussie mail-coach during the present fine weather J 
ia very enjoyable indeed — superior, upon the whole, we should say, 
to the " Bambler'a " post-chaise, not forgetting that the latter ia kJ 
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tlitary and somewhat surly sort of buemesis whereas id the former 
L have the cliance of pleasant and agreeable companionship, 
\ in addition to its other attractions. 

one to make a discovery, and to think that oneself has made 
I 8 diacovory, are two widely different things. We readily acknow- 
I ledge the distinction. That we have made a discovery we shall 
I not venture to affirm, but we think we have. Our discovery, if 
[ discovery it be, is this, that Sir Walter Scott ia indebted for 
I Dominie Sampson's " prodigious I " to Boswell'e Life of Johnson. 
[ Who can think of the worthy, kind-hearted, most unsophisticated, 
F and withal most learned, albeit life-long kirkless pareon, without 
[instantly recalling his favourite exciamation of " Pro-di-ffi-outV 
I We stumbled on our discovery in this wise : — A few evenings ago 
I we were reading the third volume of a very fine edition of Boswell's 
"Johnson," kindly phiced at our disposal by Lady Riddell of 
I. Strontion — and a good edition of a good book is no small matter to 
e so far removed from libraries as we are — when we came to a 
' page that described Johnson's meeting with a gentleman who had 
been his companion at Pembroke College, Oxford, some fifty years 
previously, Mr. Edwards, for that was the gentleman's name, and 
1 Boswell accompanied Johnson home, whei'e, in. course of con- 
I versation, Mr. Edwards said, addressing Johnson, " Sir, I remember 
I yon would not let lis Bay prodigious at college. For even then, sir 
I (turning to Boswell), he was delicate in language, and we all feared 
Now, can any one doubt that it was having his attention 
I particularly called to the word in this passage that made f^cott first 
I ponder the absurdity of using a word of such volume and import 
a every trilling occasion, and caused him, possibly at a long sub- 
I Bequentdate (for Scott's memory, as we know, was pnidigiovshj 
I retentive — there the word, you will olserve, ia pat and appropriate 
kenongh — prodigiously retentive, we say, of words, pliraaes, and odd 
T turns of expression) — to put it bo frequently as an exclamation of 
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unspeakable, indescribable import into the mouth of honest 
Sampson, ivhom you can no more help laughing at, at times, than 
you can loving him with all your heart always f The matter, after 
all, may seem a trifle, and it is a trifle, but such trifles are dear to 
the lovers of literature. Were Boswell in the flesh subsequent to 
the publication of Guy Mannering, and had his attention drawn 
to such a matter, slight as it seems, what a delightful chapter of 
gossip he could write about it, with fresh reminiscences of his long 
and intimate intercourse with his "illustrious friend," for whom 
till his dying day he cherished so much veneration and awe, ever- 
more mingled with most pardonable pride that he knew him as no 
one else knew him, and loved him as no one else loved him, or 
jierhaps could love him. 

We have just been reading our friend Professor Blackie's poem 
on " Glencoe." The manner in which he " goes at " his subject, to 
use a 8i)orting plirase, the life, and vigour, and sicing, and fervour 
of the whole, is most refreshing in these days of poetical (save the 
mark !) iiamby-pambyisms, and eminently characteristic of the 
learned IVofessor when at his best. Hero you have him, like a 
knight of the Middle Ages, high in his stirrups, with' lance in lest^ 
** lJh*aindeoin co their eadh e!" blazing on his shield, and who 
shall dare to stop his fierce career against the perpetrators of the 
foulest deed on record 1 Less polished and less artistic than 
Aytoun's " Widow of Glencoe," it is, nevertheless, the better 
poem, on such a subject^ of the two. Its very ruggedness and stem 
headlong force are its chief charm, they best befit the theme. 
Blackie is terribly in earnest ; with Aytoun you cannot help feeling 
it was a mere matter of sentiment and no more. 



CHAPTER VII. 

O the Barren* Barren Shore — Brilliant Auroral Display— Intense Cold — Birds — Glanders — 

Scribblings on the Back of One Pound Note^. 

DuRiNO a week's pleasant and gentle thaw [February 1870], we had 
hoped that the worst of wmter was come and gone ; hut to our no 
small disappointment the genial interregnum has been followed by 
another heavy fall of snow, and a wonderfully keen and biting frost, 
which, borne on the wings of a surly nor'easter, has again bound up 
the earth as if with fetters of iron. Under such circumstances tlie 
sea-coast, we take it, presents the most dreary and desolate-looking 
winter picture imaginable ; far more so, to our thinking, than either 
moss, or moorland, or mountain range. There is a something in- 
expressibly dismal and dowie in the black crape-like belt of sea 
beach which divides a landscape deeply clad with snow and frost- 
boimd, from the dull and leaden coloured deep beyond ; the dashing 
of the waves of said deep upon the shore, uttering the while a 
sadly funereal and dirge-like moan. If our inland friends, in view 
of the wintry waste around them^ take up the cry of " the dreary, 
dreary moorland" — we, dwellers by the sea coast, have the best 
possible right to finish the Tennysonian line by exclaiming '* O the 
barren, barren shore." It miist, by the way, have been on some 
fair summer eve that the Crown officials first thought of depriving 
landowners of the sea-shore privileges hitherto enjoyed by them ; 
had it been in winter, the idea, it strikes us, would have withered 
in the bud ; they would have fled the very sight of the dark and 
dreary ** foreshore," and wisely confined themselves to the shelter 
of their Woods and Forests 1 
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once or twice was oreriapped for a few minuteis by the arch's margin 

only, lost all its lastze and sheen, and had a boidened anxious 

aspect, as if the forehead and '' face divine ' of a mighty intelligence 

laboured imder the shade of deep and piofonnd thought. For 

upwards of an hour did this splendid auroral arch continue to span 

the heavens from horizon to horizon, and undergoing little or no 

change, until its final disappearance, by what seemed a proceas 

of gradual contraction into itself and towards its terminus in the 

east-Dorth-east, whence it started. Such was the very singular 

meteoric phenomena by which a severe snow-storm and an amount 
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of cold almost unparalleled in its intensity was ushered in on the 
western sea-board of Scotland in February of the year of grace 1870. 

And how fares it with our feathered favourites, the wild birds, 
in these hard times 1 Fertile as they are in resources, and inde- 
fatigable in providing for the wants of the passing hour, all their 
little shifts must frequently prove inadequate to the supply of their 
daily wants in such trying times as these. St Valentine's day has 
come and gone, but neither in copse, nor hedgerow, nor ivy-mantled 
wall, find we as yet any traces of nidification, nor has the love- 
prompted warble, in past years so loud and incessant at this season, 
been yet heard around us. The robin only cheeps ; the sparrow 
simply chirps; the linnet merely twitters; and even the *^gay 
chaffinch" can only give us a disconsolate '* fink, fink,'' in place of 
his well-known . glad burst of choicest and cheeriest song. The 
mellow chaunt of the merle and song-thrush delights not yet the 
ear from copse or brake at early mom or evening-tide. The 
intense and piercing cold, which, on the wings of the northern 
blast, sweeps over the land as we write, and as it moans, and sighs, 
and wildly shrieks by starts in its progress over the deep, causes 
the lone sea-bird to utter its eeriest and wildest cry, has succeeded 
in freezing, not only the rivulet and the pool, but has actually 
bound up the voice of gladness and every source of joyful utter- 
ance in all our feathered friends as welL But " nil desperandum,'^ 
better times are coming. Fields will yet be green, trees will yet 
be leafy, rivers unbound from icy fetters will yet dance merrily in 
the sun, and laugh with all their ripples, as they hasten seawards ; 
and then '' again shall flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
singing of birds shall have come, and the voice of the turtle be 
heard in our land." 

Are glanders incurable 1 is a very ugly, but doubtless a very 
important question, which is being at present keenly discussed in 
the columns of several metropolitan journals. By glanders is 
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meant, not the equine disease in the equine subject properly so 
called, and vhich comes so frequently under the treatment of the 
veterinary sui^geon, but the same frightful disease when introduced 
either by accident or design into the human system. Is it curable f 
This is the question, and the general impression seems to be, that 
when it once fairly lays hold of the human system, it is, like 
hydrophobia, quite and utterly incurable. We do not pretend to 
know anythinj; of the subject, and we allude to it merely to say 
that we well recollect of hearing, on undoubted authority, of a 
})atient who was actually cured of glanders, caught, if we remember 
rightly, from eating some beans found in a manger in which a 
horse having the disease had recently been feeding. All the 
circumstances connected with the case and cure were related in 
our hearing by the late Dr. John Keid, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of St Andrews, one evening that we dined at his 
house during our attendance at the University. It is now some 
eighteen or twenty years ago, and we were then too young and 
tlioughtless to give that attention to the subject which it deserved. 
We recollect, liowever, that the case was said to have occurred in 
Edinburgh, and to have been treated in the infirmary of that city, 
and that the patient, on his recovery, having been found shrewd, 
intelligent, and steady, was afterwards appointed one of the janitors 
of that institution. There must be some medical gentleman still 
in Edinburgh able to speak to a case of such importance; and 
amongst others present on the occasion that we heard Professor 
Keid refer to it, were, if we rightly remember, Principal Sir 
David Brewster and Professor Martin, now of Aberdeen, and at 
that time Mathematical Master in the Madras College of St 
Andrews. 

The other evening a one pound note, which a lady friend of ours 
had just received by post, was handed to us, with a request that 
we should try and decipher some writing which was observed on 
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the back of it. After some little trouble, we were a good deal 
amused to find that the writing in question really consisted of the 
following lines : — 

" I am a note of the British Linen ; 
IVe long been kept by L. Mackinnon ; 
Where'er you go you'll find them willing 
To give for me just twenty shilling. — L. M'K.'* 

We have no idea who this poetical L. Mackinnon is or was, but it 
is pretty evident, we think, that both he and the British Linen 
Company's Bank note had very excellent opinions of themselves. 
It was Lady Louisa Stewart, if we rightly recollect, who sent Sir 
Walter Scott a copy of the following lines, which she discovered 
on the back of a battered bank note which had come into her 
possession. It will be observed that they are in all respects im- 
measurably superior to Mr. L. Mackinnon's : — 

*' Farewell, my note, and wheresoe'er ye wend, 
Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man's friend ; 
You've left a poor one ; go to one as poor, 
And drive despair and hunger from his door.'* 

Let cynics growl and snarl as they list, some people have hearts, 
and the author of the above lines, be sure, had a right warm and 
kindly one. 



CHAPTEB YIII. 

A Wet Febnun^A Good Tune Coousp— Sir Wakcr Scoct— 3fr. GladttOM— Death of Sir 

Dai^id Brrvsccr. 

OxE swallow doesn't make a summer, says the proTerb^ and unless 

one fine day (the 19th) makes a spring, we haven't for the last six 

weeks [February 1870] and more had a single hour of a character 

to be disassociated from one of the wettest and wildest winters 

on recoid. No sooner has one storm died away, less from any 

voluntary cessation on its ptart than from sheer exhaustion of its 

forces, than, after a slushy, sludgy interregnum of brief duration^ 

it has been succeeded in every instance by another and another 

still of eqiml or greater violence and fury, so that of quiet or calm 

we have known little, and of sun or moon or stars we have seen 

hardly the briefest glimpse since Old New Year's Day. When 

Foote, the incomparable comedian (Johnson said of him that " the 

dog was irresistible"), after acquiring and dissipating several 

fortunes, was at last lucky enough to be able to set up his carnage 

in a more dashing style than ever, he selected as his motto, and 

emblematical of his career, the words Iterunij Iferum, Iterumque ! 

(Again, and Again, and Again !) It has struck us that if the 

Meteorological Society were to apply to the Herald's College for a 

crest and armorial bearings to be displayed on the title-page of 

their volume of " Transactions " for the first quarter of the current 

year, we, should they do us the honour to consult us, would suggest 

a cloud-cumulus, rain-surcharged, proper on the shield, with Aqimrius 

and the " watery " Hyades as supporters ; Eolus ordering " a fresh 

hand to the bellows " as a crest, and the Iterumj Iterum^ Iterumque 
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of Foote's cbariot as a motto of singular aii propria tan ess and meaning. 
How delighted, by the way, must our amphibious friend Mr. Symons 
be in the midst of all this rainfall 1 HI* crest again should be a 
man's bead on a fiah'a body iu an overflowed meadow, nalaiU, and 
his supporters an anemometer and rain-gawje proper ! It ia need- 
less to say that anything Uke spring work is with ua not only in a 
very haekward state, but has hardly been commen:;eU. Before tho 
end of February we had our own com seed and potatoes in the 
ground last year. If wo get them down this year any time during 
the next month, it will be earlier than the weather at the date of 
tlie present writing promises. Our ornitholo({ical studies extend 
over a greater number of years than we care at this moment veiy 
accurately to count ; but never have we known our wild-birds so 
listless and loveless on Shrovetide Zve as they are this season. 
Kxcept an occasional carol from the wren, who lias a soul as big as 
that of his namesake Sir ChristophBr, who built the dome of St, 
Paul's (the wren also, by the way, is a dome -builder), and an 
irregular strophe at rare intervals from the redbreast, our woods 
HiG songless, and of niditication there is not a. sign. Mvliora eperart, 
nevertheless, is sound philosophy. Let us hope for better things : 
He is faithful that promised that lohite tite earth remainetk, teed- 
time and harvest, and cold and fieaf, and stimmer and iBuiter, and 
day and night, shall not cease. Scott has Few finer passages than 
the following, which we are fond of repeating in such a season as 
this. It occnis in his epistle to William Stewart Rose, introductory 
■to the first canto of Marmion, and, though very beautiful, is seldom 
quoted : — 

" No longer Autumn's glowing reJ 
Upon our Forest bills us slied ; 
Ko mora, Wieath tlieeveoiug beam, 
Fair Tweed reflecU their (mrpU gleiim -. 
Away hath pnssed the hEotber bell 
■ That Uooped so tich on Neetlputh fell ; 
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Sallow hia brow, and masei bftre 
Are now the sister-heigbts of Yair. 
The sheep, before the pinchmg heaTOi, 
To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 
In meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer hill 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon*s rill : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold. 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel. 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast. 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

" My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 
As best befitA the mountain child, 
Feel the sad influence of the hour, 
And wail the daisy *s vanished flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask — Will spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

'* Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bound. 
The wild birds carol to the round ; 
And while you frolic light as they, 
Too short shall seem the summer day.** 

On her rich roll of worthies, Scotland has hut few names of whom 
she has more reason to he proud than that of Walter Scott. If we 
had even said not one, an ohjector might perhaps find the assertion 
more difficult to disprove than he wots of. Nor has the star of his 
marvellous power and influence for good set or heen extinguished ; 
it has only heen clouded for a season hy the intervention of exhala- 
tions of the " earth, earthy '* — exhalations that the growth of a 
healthier and holier taste is already dissipating, and the Wizard's 
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star shall reappear in undiminished lustre, and young and old will 
clap their hands and rejoice in its purity and power. Some years 
ago arose a school of poetry that flared and flickered for a season, 
and found admirers on the same mysterious principle, we suppose, 
that Antoinetta Bourignon and Joanna Southcott found followers. 
It was happily styled the " spasmodic " school ; and it died and 
disappeared — the best thing it could do. A new school has suc- 
ceeded, that may be called the sensuous, and, we had almost said, 
the lascivious, and with a strong tendency to the reproduction in 
modem guise of all that was worst and best in the ancient Greek 
drama. Of this school, Mr. Swinburne is, facile pinncepa, the chief. 
It also will last but for a season, and will die and disappear ignomi- 
niously, as did its predecessor. There is yet another school, that has 
existed for some time longer — full of missi/usm, sentimentalism, and 
languid goodyism — " too good for banning, too bad for a blessing." 
It also is slowly dwindling, and dwining, and dying, and must soon 
expire, leaving people hardly any better or worse than it found 
them. And so with the novels of the day, with their " sensations," 
their seductions, murders, and unspeakable horrors, worse than were 
mingled in the bubbling cauldron of the witches in Macbeth : tlieir 
day is doomed ; for purer taste, banished but for a moment, must 
reappear — is already reappearing — and people, awakening as if from 
a dream, will once again consent to quench their thirst at healthier 
fountains, and to wander in less questionable bye-paths. The poetry 
and novels of Scott will then resume their attraction and reassert 
their influence and power; and whithersoever fie leads, no parent need 
be ashamed to follow, or feel obliged in the interests of morality 
to forbid and forego the companionship of wife or children through 
scenes where there is everything to delight and nothing to ofiend. 
It is well that in the world of poetry and fiction, as in social and 
political affairs, the maxim holds true that — 

" JU» nolurU diu male adminittrarL" 
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of Mr. (iIiuIhIoius iho politician, there are many mcne enthii- 
HiiiMtin 11(1 tit iii>rM tltiiu ouirsolvcs, though we would not willin^j he 
Hiip)MWMl III y it'll I U) liny oiio in our ardent admiration of his ripe 
hclitiliiinltip iiitd unriviilliHl eloquence; but we shall think better of 
liitii wliiln \vi« livo, iiitd Imvo a kindlier and warmer interest in 
III! ho HiiVH It ltd (l(u«M» on account of his recent eulogium on the 
(<liiii'itit|i«r iiitil writiitf^M of Sir Walter Scott. 

Ami wliii nut Hpetik (tf Scott, or think of AbBotsford and Melrose 
mill \\\K\ clitHHic TmimuI lit t)io ])ro8ont moment, without also thinkii^ 
of Allri'ly itiiil Sir I )iivi(l Hn^WHtor, one of the greatest men of science 
tliiil. Si'iilliiiiil Itiiri ever )>rtMluced ; ami greater far, as sometimes 
lta|»|»iMiH iit Hitch ciiNt^, out of it than in it, for during full forty 
yriii'H, whefevpt', tltrt)ii^ltout the habitable parts of the earth, science 
liad lit. hi*r latiip aitil cttiild count hor votaries, however humble, there 
the tiuiiio of havid Hi^eWHter wiim familiar as a household word, and 
liiri diHcove fieri kttown and applauded. lie was the first really 
iliHtiti^iiiMhod matt of let t ern attd science wc ever knew, and it was 
while writiti^ oite (»f the tmrlier chapti^rs of this work, on a subject 
in which he fi«lt the keeitest inten^t, and in connection with which 
wt^ had occasion ttt itteittiint his name, that the grand old man, 
veiieiahle iit hoitours and in years, was breathing his last, with a 
Chririttatt resi^tiation to the Hivine will, and a Christian's joyful 
faith iit the hivine mercy ami ^omlncss. Passing through the 
valley of d»'ath, he fcaivd no evil, for his Lonl and Saviour sus- 
tained his steps. Through the lirst l^uly Brewster (7*^ Macpherson), 
to whom wt^ had th«» honour of being known l>efore we had yet 
seen her distingnished husband, we were fortunate enough to be 
admitted, at the very lH»j»inning of our curriculum at college, to a 
di'j^reo of familiarity with the l*rinci|>;il of our University, that our 
n^lativo positions wo\ild not otherwise have warranted, and which 
we have the satisfaction to roniemlH>r wo had sense enough to value 
highly and to bo proud of even at that early age. It was by his 
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practised hand that the instrument was adjusted through whidi wo 
had our tirst view of two of the most beautiful sights that tlui 
t«leacope reveals to us — Jupiter with his belts aud rctiuue of 
attendaot moons, and Sntum with his rings ; and very patient ancl 
good-natured and kindly were liia replies to our eager question iiif^s 
with regard to the nature of the wonders then first opened to our 
gaxe. iSir David, if forced into it, could fight, nnd never tunieii 
hia back on an assailant. If you hit bim, he hit again, and lie 
always hit eevoiely ; but he was, notwithstanding, a man of kindest 
heart and most amiable disposition, aud it would bo difficult tn 
meet with any one more clieerful or courteous or pleasant within 
the circle of his own family and in his daily intercourse with his 
acquaintances and friends. Jtei/ulenetit in pace ; he was in tntth a 
great man. Not often does it happen that in the same country, 
and within so short a time of each otlier, two such stars so lurgu 
and lustrous as Faraday and Brewster have disappeared from tlio 
firmament of science. A century may elapse ere the thrones they 
liave left vacant shall aguin be adequately filled. There is some- 
thing extremely beautiful and aOeeting in one uf Sir David 
Brewster's last utterances ujion earth. On the morning of his 
death, Sir James Simpson, standing by his bedside, remarked that 
it had been given to him to show forth much of God's great ami 
marvellous works ; and the dyiug philosopher solemnly and quietly 
replied, " Yes, 1 have found them to be great and marvellous, and 
I h&ve foond and felt them to ho Hm." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Long- Line Fishing— Scarcity of Fish— Their Fecundity— Large Specimen of the Xaia 

Ckagriiua—Thit Wolf- Fish— The Devil- Fish. 

For several years past [March 1870] the spring fishing with 
" long lines " in our western lochs has been so unsuccessful as to 
be hardly worth the while engaging in it. At our very doors, 
where with the hand-line during the summer and autumn months, 
some ten or twelve years ago, we could almost always depend on a 
large basketful of the finest rock cod, gurnard, haddock, and 
flounder, as the result of a couple of hours fishing, more recently 
very few, and sometimes none at all, could be caught, with the 
cunningest exercise of all the patience and piscatorial skill at our 
command, while in winter and spring the long-line fishing of grey 
cod, skate, and ling, and eel has been equally disappointing. Why 
it should be so no one would venture to say ; the utmost you could 
get out of the oldest fisherman on the coast was an admission of 
the fact, with a shake of the head and a shrug of the shoulders, 
that if so disposed you could very readily interpret into the line, 
albeit imknown to him, that — 

** Twas true 'twas pity, pity 'twas 'twas true," 

a cautious reticence on the point that was altogether praiseworthy, 
for really and truly nobody did know or could say anything 
satisfactory in explanation of the mystery. Was it owing to the 
multiplication of the number of steamers, screw and paddle, con- 
stantly coming and going, and like Tennyson's " years " at their 
unamiable meeting, " roaring and blowing," keeping the waters in 
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perpetual turmoil, and scaring the fish from their usual haunts 1 
Siich an hjpothaBis could be soriously entertained for a inoment 
only to be rejected. Could it be owing to any cyclical uieteoro- 
logical changes, or to anything anomalous in the order of the 
seaaona 1 Admitting that something of this kind has been going 
on for some time, and is still going on, it was readily seen, never- 
theless, that it was all too inappreciable and Tomot^ to have had 
the result complained of — to cause that in the waters of " the 
great deep " which it had failed to effect in any noticeable way on 
the dry land. Oi; was it that the fish themselves, by reason of 
their numberless enemies, afloat and ashore, were actwally diminish- 
ing in numbers, and so necessarily becoming scarcer from year to 
yeart No one, however, knowing anything of the economy of the 
fieh in question, could for a moment entertain such an idea. The 
fecundity of these fish is something incredible. We once had the 
roe of a female cod, that weighed (the fish) six lbs,, first boiled hard, 
and then divided with tolerable exaclnesa into so many ounces, and 
counting the number of eggs in one ounce, and multiplying by the 
number of ounces in the entire roe, we found, at a rough calcula- 
tion, that in that single tish, of no great size, there were upwards 
of a million and a half of eggs — each egg destined to become a 
fish, and, barring accidents, to attain to the average age and size of 
its kind. But however we may try to account for the scarcity of 
these fish in our lochs (or several yeara back, it is an agreeable 
duty to have to record that during the past winter and spring there 
has been a marked improvement alike in the quantity and quality 
of the fish caught all along the western seaboanl. Not only have 
the common fish of our own coasts been taken in considemble 
numbers, but several kinds of fish formerly known only as occasional 
Tisitora to our shores have this season been plentiful in all our 
looha, and have well repaid the diligence of their captors. The 
long-nosed skate, for example, formerly a rare fish with us, has this 
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season been common. It is known to ichthyologists as the Rata 
ehadrincOj and is not only excellent eating, but from its enonnoos 
liver supplies a large quantity of veiy fine oil, that bums with a 
clearer and steadier light than that of any other fish with which 
we are acquainted. We are convinced, by the way, that, used 
medicinally, it would be found ei^ually efficacious with cod liver 
oil in all cases where the latter is recommended, whilst its rather 
agreeable taste and flavour would render it a tolerably palatable 
dose in its purest and strongest state, which cod oil never becomes, 
manufacture, and decoct, and clarify it as you may. A very fine 
specimen of the Chofprinea was caught here about ten days ago. It 
was cut up and disembowelled before we saw it, but we should 
guess that its weight when taken off the hook could not have been 
less than 70 lbs. All tlie skates are ugly brutes, and the long-nosed 
Cliagrinea is at once perhaps the ugliest and the best of its tribe. 
Some people don't eat skate, nor can we say that we are partial to 
it ourselves, though we once heard a noted gourmand declare that 
the " wing of a skate was equal to a shoulder of a salmon." We 
should, for our own part, rather have the salmon. While in Oban 
about a month ago, an extremely fierce-looking and ugly fish, the 
name and character whereof not a little puzzled its captors, was 
brought for our inspection. Luckily for our credit as a naturalist, 
we had previously seen more than one specimen of the same fish 
with the St. Andrews fishermen, it being by no means a rare 
visitor to the eastern and north-eastern shores of Scotland. It was 
the wolf or cat-fish, closely related to the family of the Gobies 
{^Gohioid(c)y the Anurrhicaa lupus of ichthyologists. The head of 
this curious and most repulsive-looking fish has some peculiar 
markings, which, with the fierce glaring eyes and their position in 
the face, and the formidable array of long, sharp-pointed, recurved 
teeth, give it much of the expression of an enraged cat, and hence 
doubtless its common name. For the same reasons, and on account 
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probably of its cbaracter sa a fierce, relentless tyrant among more 
amiable and less powerful fish, it is known among the Channel 
Islands and along the coasts of England as the uw//-fish. The only 
fish at all approaching it in ugliness and TepulaivencsB of features 
is the better-known angler or fisliing-frog (LopAius pUnatoritu), 
which also, by the way, is not so common of late yeais on our 
iTesteiii coasts as it used to be. 



CHAPTEE X 

Birds — CoDtest between a Heroo and an Eld. 

With the exception of a slight drizzle on Saturday the last ten days 
have been wonderfully fine for the season [February 1 870]. Seldom, 
indeeil, have we been so near realising the "ethereal mildness" 
of Thomson's " Spring " so early in the year. And, in sooth, it 
was high time that some such pleasant change in the weather 
should take place, for no living wight can remember anything so 
incessant and persistent as were the rain and the storm of the 
previous six weeks. 

** When frost and snow come both together. 
Then sit by the fire and save shoe leather,** 

quoth Jonathan Swift, the honest Dean of St. Patrick's, being 
evidently no curler, and more given to satire than to snow-balling ; 
but really for the six weeks above specified nothing less than 
the direst necessity could tempt one to any other pastime than the 
prudential and prosaic one recommended in the couplet. Grant 
him but license to grumble, however, and man can endure, and 
that scathlessly, much more than he wots of. And how easily 
is he after all restored to equanimity and even cheerfulness ! Here 
we are already, placid and pleased, enjoying the fine weather ; the 
cold and the wet and the boisterous gales of January and 
December altogether forgotten, or, if remembered, remembered only 
to give zest to the bright and sunshiny present. And never, we 
believe, were song-birds in such free and full song on St. Valentine's 
day. Morning and evening (the interval, you must know, dear 
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IB u yet passed in tenUor dalliance and nest-building), from 
^'«nd woodland, ring out the richest strains of our native 

, tbnish, redbreast, blackbird, throstle, wbtte-throat, wren 
(whom the Germans, on account of his indomitable pluck and 
pre-eminence as a songster, term the kinghird), and a score of otlier 
"moBtcal celebrities," vie with each other in the richness anil 
the melody of their incompnrablo song. Within a month, should 
the weather continue favourable as at present, most of our wUd- 
birds will have finished their nests, and commenced tlie labours 
of incubation. We trust that our readers will do uU they can this 
season to prevent children and othem from what is called " binis'- 
nesfing," one of the most cruel pastimes to which any one could 
turn himself. All good men, and most great ones, liave been 
remarkable for their attachment to animals, both domesticated and 
wild, and particularly to song-birds. Listen to VirgU's passing 
allusion to the subject in bis Georgies, a magnificent poem, of 
itself sufficient to immortalise tbe name of any one man : — 

" Quolig popules niiBrena PhiloiDela, sub umbra," tc, 

thus rendered into English : — 

" Lo, Philomela from the nmbngeoni wood, 
In atniiiia melodious mourn* her tender brood. 
Biutch'd from tbe nest by aome rudo ploughman 'b hand, 
Od some lone bough the warbler takea her atiLnd ; 
The live-long nighC she mourne the cruel wrong. 
And hill and dale resound the pLiintive song." 



And hear onr own 


matchlejis 


" ploughman bard," in one of his 


sweetest lyrics, T/ie 


Poaie .— 
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Verily, dear reader 


he who wroto that verse 


despite the pious 


murmuringa of the 


rigidly righteous, and the c 


old ehudtlurings of 
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religious fanaticism at his shoitcomings, luuat have been a man of _ 
largest heart and widest sympathiea ; and, projwrly uDdoratood, j 
there ia much truth, and no iirevorence, in his own finding; I 
tliat oven 

" The Bgbl which led utray 
Was light from heaven." 

"NYe were much amused the other day at seeing a heron, a long^ 3 
necked, long-le^ed hird, doubtless familiar to the reader, for o: 
in a " fix." We eay " for once," for it is a most sagacious bird 
and thoroughly master of its own particular riile, which, it ia 
needless to say, is principally flsh-calching. "We were amusing 
niirselvea on the sea-shore during low-water, watching the habits 
(if {periwinkles, hermit-crabs, star-lish, &c., when we observed a . 
heron at some hundred yards distance, leaping about, wriggling its I 
Ixidy, and performing other strange and unheron-like antics, as if 1 
it had suddenly gone mad. Knowing the staid and sober habits I 
of tbe bird in general, we at once came to the conclusion that ] 
something extraordinary " was up," and determined, if possible, 
to discover what it was. fluking a slight dAtour to avoid planning 
him — for it was a /le, a very handsome, full-crested male — we 
easily managed to creep within fifty yards or so of him, and the i 
cause of his excitement and unwonted posturings became at ones 
apparent. He had caught an eel (a great dainty with the heron I 
funiily) of about two feet in length, and of girth like a stout 
walking-stick, notwithstanding which, however, Mr. Heron would 
soon have satisfactorily dined upon it, had he not made a slight 
mistake in tbe mode of striking his prey. The eel was held in 
the heron's bill at a point only some throe or four inches from ' 
the extremity of its tail, tbe greater part of its body and its 
head being thus left at liberty to twist, and wriggle, and wallop 
about ad lihiinm. To swallow the eel in this position the 
heron knew was impossible, and to let it go, even for ui 
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instant, for the purpose of getting a better '' grip '' of his slippery 
customer was altogether out of the question. The heron was 
standing on the very margin of the sea, into which the eel, if 
for a moment at liberty, would have shot like an arrow. It was 
too laige to be tossed into the air and recaught in its descent, 
as herons frequently do with other fish ; and in short the heron 
was at his wit's end, and wist not what to say or do. To 
make matters worse, the eel was wriggling and twisting about its 
captor's legs, breediless and exposed legs be it observed, and might, 
for all we or the heron knew, take one of them at any time 
between its teeth, and sharp and cruel, as probably the heron 
knew, are an eel's teeth when any part of an enemy has the 
misfortune to get between them. Apprehensive, doubtless, of some 
such danger, the heron danced and shuffled about, lifting now one 
leg and now another, as if he had been practising a new and 
somewhat complicated hornpipe. He would at one time leap a 
foot or two to one side, and immediately after spring into the 
air as many inches, attempting the while to strike his prey 
against the stones, but always failing in doing this effectually, 
owing to want of sufficient '' purchase " and the insecurity of his 
hold. Having watched this novel combat for some time, we 
made a rush to the scene of action, hoping to succeed in sur- 
prising, perhaps, both the spoiler and his prey. We were 
disappointed. The heron instantly took wing, carrying the eel 
for some instance in his sharp-edged and powerful bill, but 
finally dropping it into the sea, doubtless confessing to himself, as 
he indignantly winged his flight to another fishing ground, that 
once in his life at least he had caught a Tartar. 



CHAPTEE XL 

Sea- Fishing— Lodi and Stream Fishing-** Brindled Worms '*—Rush-Laghta—Bucide-SheU 
Lanq»— The Weasel killing a Hare— Killing a Fallow Deer Fawn. 

Though by no means eYer}'tbing that we could wish it, the weather 
of the last fortnight [July 1870] was a decided improyement on 
that of the preceding, and people have managed to get their hay 
secured in tolerably good condition after alL Ko appearance of 
the much-dreaded potato blight as yet ; pity that it should show its 
unwished-for face this year at all, for a finer crop never lay ripening 
in the ground. Something has been done in herring fishing, and 
there is some prospect of our having enough for local consumption 
at all events, and perhaps a little over, which is no small matter in 
those dear times. Other kinds of fish are plentiful, and, with 
sufficient leisure for the pastime, there is hardly anything of the 
kind more enjoyable in fine weather than an afternoon's or early 
morning's fishing with rod or hand-line. You never, besides, see 
the country so well as on these occasions, or so thoroughly under- 
stand the full force of the poet's beautiful line, that in such scenes 

** *Tia distance lends enchantment to the view/* 

Any number of trout, too — few of them, however, of any size — may 
be caught at present in our inland lochs and mountain streams, and 
a dish of these speckled beauties, fresh from the basket, is a very 
good thing indeed, though the grilse and salmon eater may turn up 
his nose in contempt and derision of such '^ small deer.'' Let him ; 
we shall be always prepared to take over his share along with our 
own ! A curious request was made to us a short time ago by a 
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wdl-known book " deliverer," who frequently passes this w-ay, one 
of the keenest and moat Hucccsaful liahere on lake or river we ever 
knew, and a very quiet decent man to hoot, " Will you allow me, 
sir, to put down some worms in your place V "To put down 
whatl" we exclaimed in surprise. "Worms, sir, brindled worms 
for fiahinf; with, when the rivers are swollen iifter heavy rains." 
We begged to have a look at the woitob, and they proved to he a 
variety of the common earthworm that we had never seen before, 
the difference consisting in their being rather smaller in aiiw than 
the oommon earthworm, and prettily speckled and streaked all over 
their length, whence, doubtless, their name of Mndled worms. A 
lot had been sent to him from Alyth, in Perthshire, very cunningly 
done up in a buncb of damp mosa ; and, having a few left over after 
a week's most successful fishing, be wished to deposit them in this, 
a central part of his peregri nations, that they might multiply and 
be recoverable at any time he wanted them. Holding one by the 
middle, between index linger and thumb, in a manner that would 
have delighted the heart of old Izaak Walton, the worm wrigglmg 
and twisting tlie whUe with all the liveliness of an eel m similar 
circumstances, "There, sir," be OKcIainied, looking at the hvely 
" brindled " as if he loved it, " there, sir, is a bonny ana ! no troot 
that ever swam could resist having a dash at tliai ia a brown and 
swollen stream." In answer to our questions, he told us that the 
brindled colour of the worm had, he thought, a good deal to do 
with the trout's liking for it, but, in his opinion, the brisk and 
lively motions of the worm upon the hook was the main attraction. 
The thing was so manifestly alive a.nd active, and likely to escape, 
if not caught at once, that the trout made a rush at it, with his eyes 
shut, BO to speak, and only discovered how thoroughly he had been 
done, when, hooked and landed, he lay flopping helplessly about on 
the green grass by the burn side. Getting piscator a spade, he 
searched about for a suitable spot^ and buried his worms beneath 
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the turf as tenderlj as if he were layii^ babies asleep in their 
cradles. " There now, sir," he remarked, as he finished his colonis- 
ing, '* thej will breed fast, and soon be plentiful enough hereabouts^ 
and they will destroj the common earthworm till not one can be 
found." So that jou see we had an interesting lesson on bait 
angling and the natural history of earthworms very unexpectedly 
from a very unexpected quarter. We still watch with interest if 
the assertion turns out to be true, that the brindled worm ex- 
terminates the common earthworm, notwithstanding their dose 
relationship. Such a thing we know is quite possible, a notable 
case in point being the extermination of the old well-known black 
rat by the more modem coloniser, the brown. 

The amount of viva voce information that one can pick up, not 
by going actually ^to look for it, but in the most casual and 
incidental manner, from all sorts of people with whom one may be 
brought in contact, is simply extraordinary. Some, to be sure, will 
have nothing to tell ; they are as Dead Sea fruit, full of mere ashes, 
that never liad sap or substance for good to themselves or anybody 
else. Others, again, may know much, but they are cautious and 
reserved, and never venture beyond the most superficial and 
commonplace cliit<hat ; but the great mass of people, if you 
approach tbem courteously and frankly, will be found communica- 
tive enough, and if you go deftly about it, you seldom work long 
in such mines without bringing some ore to the surface. A day or 
two ago, for instance, we were sitting on a rock by the roadside on 
the opposite shore of Appin, having rowed ashore from our fishing 
ground to have a smoke and a drink of sparkling water from one of 
the many rivulets that, like so many silver threads in some rich 
embroidery, twist and twine with a glad music of their own adown 
the green slopes of Benavore. An old man passing along the way, 
with a bundle of rushes under his arm, saluted us with the quiet 
and undemonstrative courtesy so characteristic of his class all over 
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tLa Highlands. We invited him to sit down beside us, and at onoe 
he sat down and entered into conversation with us about the 
weather, crops, fishing, and other such obvious matters as are 
seldom overlooked during the first five minutes of a roadside crack 
at this season. By-and-hy we asked him about the bundle of 
rushes. There were too few of tliom to ba of any use as thatch, 
and we observed that they were not of the kind generally used 
in baHket-making — a common amusement for the idle hours of 
shepherds, herdboye, and others in the past generation, who made 
very pretty rush baskets for carrying eggs, butter, and other such 
light goods to the nearest shop, and bringing back the tea, sugar, 
Ac, usually taken in exchange. What were his rushes for then 1 
He gathered them, he told us, from time to time, always selecting 
the largest and best, for the sake of their piih, which served as wick 
for bis lamp ; and he showed us the process of extracting the pith 
on the spot. He fitat split the rush longitudinally, by running his 
thumb-nail along its length, and then pressing his thumb trans- 
versely against the pith, he ran it along until the whole beavitifully 
Mjft and white substance was gathered into a bundle free of its skin, 
the pith still remaining unbroken by the deftness of the process, 
and easily extended at will to its original length. This pith is 
inserted in the same manner as wick in the lamp, and answers its 
purpose wtmirably. We recollect seeing the thing before, but it is 
many years since, and we had thought that cotton had everywhere, 
evea in the remotest parts of the Highlands, long since superseded 
the primitive rush pith as wick for lamps. " All the people about 
me," said the old man, " now use paraffin lamps and cotton wicks, 
bat although perhaps I could afford these as well as they can, I 
prefer the good old rushlight of my boyhood. 1 remember," ha 
continued, " when all the people in our hamlet gave a day's work 
to the tenant of the adjoining fann for leave to gather ruslies for 
their lamps in the proper season. Fish oil of our own manufacture 
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was always used, and jron will petbaps be rarprised to hesc, sir, 
that the lamp was often a ** hmttin tML" " A backie shell ! " we 
exclaimed, " how did joa maiMge to fix it properif 1 Yon probably 
glued its keel to a piece of wood or something of that kindT" 
" So, sir." was tbe response, " we did not fix it at alL It wai 
suspended from a eroirtag or hook of wood or iron projecting (rom 
the wall near the fire-pUre by a string, ooe end of which wu 
firmly tied round the hollow diriding ttie wborl at the smaller end 
of the shell, and tbe other ronnd the furrow at its laiger circum- 
ference near the lip. The loop of the string was then thrown orer 
the book, and thus suspended, tbe shell was &Ued with oil and a 
rush pitb inserted aa wick, and it made a very good lamp indeed, at 
once economical and serviceable. I recollect," said tbe old man 
with a smile, "that my father, God rest him! who was a Tety 
economical man, and bated everything like extravagance or waste, 
allowed us just a sbeUful of oil for the winter's night When that 
much was spent, we bad ta tell our talee, sing our songs, and go on 
with tbe work we might have in hand by such light as was afforded 
by the blading peat-fire, or let it alone till tbe next evening, just as 
we pleased." Our friend concluded by declaring in very emphatic 
phrase that " the people now are less industrious than they wera 
then ; have more money in their hands, but use it less wisely ; an 
less truthful, less honest, leas to be depended upon in every way 
than were tbe people of bis boyhood and their immediate pre- 
decessors." " Latidator lemporis aeii," but there is some truth in 
it. You should have heard how grandly and with what an air of 
dignity the old fellow spoke that concluding sentence in tbe moat 
beautiful and rhythmical Gaelic. The Imekia shell referred to above 
is the Buccinum undatum, or common leheih; constantly to be met 
with on almost every shore. It is to be understood, we suppose, 
that tbe larger specimens only would be used as lamps in the 
manner described by oui venerable friend. 
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Of Britiflh quadrupeds — perhaps of all existing qiiadrupeds — 
the pluckiest, and, according to its size and weight, by far the 
strongest, ia the common weasel (Muntela vulgaris). The other 
day a man in our neighbourhood brought na a common brown hare, 
Urge and in excellent condition, that had been hunted and killed 
by a weasel in a very extraordinnry manner. In the evening the 
man was going up a green glade on the wooded hill-side in search 
of his cows, when he heard what he took to be the screaming of a 
child on the other side of a small hazel copse which he was passing 
at the moment. Supposing it to be a child searching for cows like 
himself, that had fallen and hurt itsi^lf, or that had perhaps been 
attacked by aome stirk or quey, angry at being disturbed in a 
.favourite bit of grazing ground, he ran forward, and hearing the 
■creaming repeated, was astonished to find that it proceeded from 
,« hare that toilsomely and with staggering steps was struggling up 
■the steep. On closer inspection, about which there was no difficulty, 
for by this time the poor hare was, In race-course pliiase, about 
pumped out," and could barely stagger along, he was more than 
^Wtoniahed to observe that a weasel was extended couelianl along 
'file hare's back, with his muzzle deeply sunk into the vertcbrte of 
l»ia victim's neck, a position from which no exertion on the hare's 
part could possibly dislodge him. Picking up a stone, the man 
rushed forward and threw it with all bis might, not so much at the 
hare as at its lithe and blood-thirsty rider. The hare, however, 
hit, and fell, and with a gasp or two was dead ; less from tho 
blow than from the terrible injuries inflicted by the weasel's teeth, 
from which, under any circumstances, it was impossible that the 
poor animal could have recovered. Before the man and a dog 
which accompanied him could get at the wary weasel, it had with 
proverbial agility made good its escape. On examining the hare, 
we found that it was in truth dreadfully wounded, the rutlJesa 
Muetela having manifestly gone to work in a very scientific manner. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Extraordinary aspect of the Sun— Sunset from Rokeby—Mr. Glaisher->** I>ein<»9elle ** or 
Numidian Crane at Deemess— The Snowy Owl in Sutherlandshire— Does the Fieldfare 
breed in Scotland ?— The Woodcock. 

We have just had a week of the finest weather imaginable, dry, 
bright and breezy, and with uninterrupted sunshine. The greater 
part of our hay crop has, in consequence, been secured in splendid 
condition, without a drop of rain, in fact — a piece of rare good 
fortune in Lochaber. We do not know if the extraordinary aspect 
of the sun at its rising and setting on Monday, the 13th instant 
[June 1870], was noticed elsewhere by any of our readers. On the 
morning of the day in question it presented a strangely mottled, 
yellowish copper-coloured disc, so singularly unusual as to induce 
an old seaman, nearly eighty years of age, in our neighbourhood, to 
call our attention to the circumstance. In the evening a little 
before its setting, it assumed a lurid blood-red colour, which was 
very remarkable, and forcibly reminded us at the moment of $cott's 
lines in Rokehy — 

*' No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disc like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, , 
Then sinks at once — and all is night" 

We were unanimous in predicting an immediate and violent storm 
of wind and rain, but the next morning came in bright, breezy, 
and cloudless, and such it has continued ever since. Such 
phenomena, and the nature of the weather following them, are 
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always worth recording. Virgil, in his first Georgic instructs 
the husbandman to confide in those indications of the weather 
afforded by the aspect of the sun, for the rather curious reason, 
however, that the obscuration of the solar orb gave faithful warn- 
ing of the impending fate of Cassar ! A very striking instance of a 
form of sophism, well known to the logician, in which an accidental 
circumstance is assumed as sufficient to establish efficient connection. 
On the morning of Wednesday last we had a smart touch of frost 
here in exposed situations — a strange and anomalous phenomenon 
in the dog-days truly ! But when we remember that Mr. Glaisher 
(who for purely scientific purposes has put his life into greater 
penl than any other living man), in his recent aerial ascent met 
with a regular snow-storm at the elevation of only about one mile 
above the earth's surface, we shall not wonder so much, perhaps, 
that a frost current should, under certain circumstances, occasion- 
ally penetrate earthwards even in the dog-days. We should have 
stated above that on the 13th we carefully examined the solar disc 
with an excellent four-feet telescope belonging to Ardgour, when it 
presented only two " spots " or mactUce, and neither of these of 
remarkable size or form, situated close together on the orb's south- 
western limb. 

We ate are glad to observe that the " Demoiselle " or Numidian 
crane recently shot at Deemess has been preserved, and is to fall 
into careful keeping. Its feeding on oats, however, is very extra- 
ordinary, and only to be accounted for by the supposition that its 
natural food was so scarce in a locality so unlike its own sunny 
clime, that it was fain to fill its crop with the readiest possible 
edible that presented itself. The snowy owly a specimen of which 
is stated to have been recently shot in Sutherland, is by no means 
a rare visitor in Britain. A pair, male and female, in full plumage, 
were shot on the links of St. Andrews, by Captain Dempster, of 
the Indian Army, in the winter of 1847, and are now, we believe. 
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to be seen in tho University museum of that city. They baya 
been known to breed in Shetland, but never, po far aa we arsl 
aware, on the mainland, or anywhere, indeed, farther south thait^ 
6i)° or GO* of latitude. Is the specimen in Mr. M'Leay's posBBSsion 
male or female } What is the colour of its plumage — pure white, 
or alightly barred and mottled with brown 1 These are important 
qneationB, and every account of such rare viajtora should be as 
minute in such particulars as poasihle. The snowy owl, like the 
Arctic fox, hare, ermine, &c., his supposed to cange its plumage 
with tho season, the immaculate white of its winter dress being ex- J 
changed for a summer garb of mixed, spotted, and barred brown andj 
vhite. It is higldy important that such a point as this should bs J 
decided. Tlie scientific name given it — Suma ni/ctea — 
correct. It is probably a nuBprint for Strix nyvtea, so styled by I 
Linnaiua, and after him continued as most appropriate by sucoeedeS 
ing naturalists without exception. In Sweden, where it breeds andV 
is very common, it is said to feed principally upon hares, henea 1 
Bufibn calls it La Cliouefte Harfanr/, the latter word being tha 1 
Swedish for the white or Alpine hare. It was the French 1 
naturalists, also, who first gave the name Demoiselle to the I 
Numidian crane, its symmetry of form, tasteful disposition of 
plumage, and elegance of deportment, in their opinion, fully justify- 
ing the complimentary appellation. Its economy was first carefully 
studied, and a correct descripliion of it given, about the bt^inning 
of tho present century by tte naturaUats who accompanied tha j 
French expedition to Egypt under Napoleon, who, what«ver his 1 
faulta were, was at legist neither indifferent to, nor neglectful of, I 
the interests of the arts and sciences. Does the fieldfare breed in j 
Scotland 1 We are afraid the reply must still be in the negative, j 
We have little doubt that the bird seen by Mr. Fraser of Hamilton ^ 
was the missel-thrush, and that the nest and egg in bis possesaioa j 
belong to the same bird, that is, the Turditu vixivorm, and not to { 
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its congener the Turdti-t pilaris. We are led to this opinion by 
the fact that the female miaael-thrush is very like the fieldfare in 
plumage, and not very noticeably different ia size. The iiest 
referred to by Mr. I'raser was, he says, sitnuted in the fork of a 
tree,' about fourteen foot from the ground, exactly about the height 
the throet If generally Ji^^s vpon f<jr ii» nest, whereas, according to 
our best authorities, the fieldfare builds at the top, or very near " the 
top of the tallest pines." Wo give hut little weight to the shape 
and markings of the egg as described, for it frequently happens 
that the eggs of different birds, even of the same species, differ in 
a very remarkable manner. The hint, however, that the fieldfare 
may Bometimea breed in Scotland ia worth attending to, and we 
have marked it down for future inquiry and investigation. It was 
for long a question of fierce debate whether or not the well-known 
voodeock bred in this country. The matter has, however, been of 
late years completely set at rest by the researches of naturalists, 
clearly bringing out the fact that it not only breeds in Scotland, 
but that such an event, instead of being rare, is, on the contrary, 
of comparatively fi'equent occurrence. This very season, about the 
middle of May, one of Ardgour's keepers brought ns the wings of 
a young woodcock, with the qiiill feathers still pidpy and soft, 
which, of the original bird, was all he could secure from the clutches 
of a hawk that was breakfasting on the dainty moreol in the woods 
of Coirrechadrachan. We also understand that at least two wood- 
cock's nestB, with eggs in them, were known to some parties in 
this neighbourhood at the beginning of the season. It is, therefore, 
pOBidble that the fieldfare may yet be proved to breed in Scotbind, 
but the evidence for the establishmeiit of such a fact must be much 
Btiongei than that brought forward by Mr. Fraser, 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Extraordinary Heat and Drought — Plentifulness of Fungi — Cows fond of Mushrooms — 
Shoals of Whales — A rippling Breeze, and a Sail on Loch Leven. 



Ip of late we had to admit — somewhat reluctantly be it con- 
fessed — that it was " wet, very wet," even for Lochaber, we have 
it in our power now at length [Ist August 1870] to strike a 
different key-note, and to say that it is dry, very dry ; bright^ very 
bright ; hot, very hot, — so dry, bright, and hot, in fact, that one 
might as well be on the banks of the Nile or Niger as on the 
shores of Loch Leven, were it not for a delightful sea breeze that 
never fails to come to cheer and gladden us evening and morning ; 
and then you may fancy — that is, if you can swim, dear reader — 
the unspeakable delight of a headlong plunge into the cool and 
sparkling waters of the advancing tide 1 The heat is in truth some- 
thing extraordinary, and if it weren't that you felt yourself fast 
retrograding into the same condition, it would be an amusing study 
to watch a certain class of people, generally the most staid and stiff 
and correct possible, who, as a nde, would rather die than violate 
the least of the proprieties, now going about in a semi-nude state, 
as if they had just escaped from a lunatic asylum, panting the while 
as if they were in the last stage of asthma, and streaming with 
perspiration as if they had resolutely made up their minds to melt 
away and dissolve like untimely snowballs. 

Crops everywhere are splendid, and, after all the rain of the 
earlier part of the season, which gave them growth, this is just the 
weather that suits them in their present stage, strengthening and 
consolidating their tissues, and bringing them to a rapid and healthy 
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maturity. The meadow hay crop is unusually heavy everywhere. 
We saw a field belonging to Mr. Maclean of Argdour in the act of 
being cut the other day, and we never saw anything finer or heavier 
fall before a scythe. This is precisely the weather for securing 
such a heavy swathe in good order, although one cannot but feel for 
the poor scythesman, who, brown as an Indian and bathed in sweat, 
wields his glittering weapon under a burning, blazing sun, such as at 
a pinch might serve the turn of our cousins of Jamaica or Demerara. 
Some idea of the extraordinary heat and drought of the past week 
may be gathered from the fact that it was frequently found possible 
to stack or carry into the bam in one day the hay that had only 
been cut on the day previous — something hitherto unheard-of, we 
should say, in Lochaber, or, indeed, in any part of the Highlands. 
We cannot recollect having ever before seen all kinds of fungi so 
plentiful as they are throughout Lochaber this season. You meet 
mushrooms of all sizes and of all shapes, both edible and poisonous ; 
while fairy rings are so common that you may encounter one or more 
of them in every bit of old pasture and in every greenwood glade. 
One of these rings we had the curiosity to measure a few days ago, 
and we found its diameter to be precisely fifteen feet, giving it 
a circumference of upwards of fifty feet, as nearly as possible a 
a perfect circle, the emerald outline, studded with its peculiar pretty 
white, button-like Agaraci, amid the lighter green of the surrounding 
herbage, as distinct and easily traceable, even at several hundred 
yards distance, as ever was halo round the moon. We noticed that 
a cow, happening to come the way while we were examining another 
of these fairy rings, ate them all with evident relish, browsing so 
steadily along and around, that when she completed the circle she 
had not left a single one. We hope that they agreed with her, 
though we should not like to have joined in the repast, for we have 
a salutary horror of the whole mushroom tribe. The so-called edible 
mushroom is said to be delicious when properly cooked : should it 
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ever in any form be a dish on a table at which we are seated, we 
promise to give oar share of it, iotasy teres atqm rotundusj whole and 
unimpaired, to the first that will accept it To the present intense 
heat, coming so suddenly on the back of long-continued rains, is 
probably due the extraordinary abundance of all kinds of fungi 

The shoal of whales at present disporting themselves in Lochiel, 
intending probably, tourist fashion, to visit Inverness by-and-by, via 
the Caledonian Canal, if they can only arrange it with the authorities, 
did us the honour to visit Loch Leven, spending an entire day with us, 
evidently very much to their own satisfaction, if one might judge from 
their lively somersaultings and incessant gambollings. These whales 
— a shoal of some five or six hundred, we should say — ^were a very 
interesting sight as they gambolled about within a hundred yards of 
us, blowing loudly the while and lashing the sea with foam, until you 
might have heard the hurly-burly from the top of the highest moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood. They were of all sizes, from full growth, 
and old age perhaps, down to veriest babyhood. In the shoal, two 
kinds of whale were mingled together in apparent amity and good- 
fellowship : the common bottlenose {Baloenoptera acuto-roatraia of 
La Cdpede — the highest authority on cetaceous animals), measuring 
some twenty or twenty-five feet in length, and the broad-nosed or 
rorqual whale {Baloena mitsculuSf Linn. ; B, rorqtml, La C^pede), 
from fifty to sixty feet in length, and appearing beside a bottlenose, 
as they came to the surface to breathe, like a Clydesdale horse beside 
a Shetland pony. It will be strange if our friends at Fort-William 
do not manage to bag some of them ere they repass the narrows at 
Corran Ferry. 

The heat is oppressive within doors ; but Loch Leven, we observe, 
is darkening under a rippling breeze from the south-east, and we 
are off for a sail in our tidy, little craft, that, with lugsail sheeted 
liurne, will go to windward of anything of equal size on the coast. 
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However unproductive the herring fishing season may be quoad 
herrings, anil this has so far been the worst of n series of bad 
aoosons [September 18"0], it rarely fails to provide more or less 
grist fur our mill in the shape of some rarity in marine life 
vorth chronicling. A very ugly and repulsive-looking Sah, 
extremely rare too, was sent us recently for identification. It was 
caught in Sallachan Bay, in our neighbourhood, having become 
entangled in the comer of a ilritt net which the fiahomien were 
bauling into their boat in the grey morning, after a long, 
wearisome, and profitless night's labours. We had seen the fish 
liefore, though not often, and had therefore no hesitation in 
fecognising it as the Ckima-ra monglroga — a scientific name, by 
the way in which its lack of beauty is plainly enough indicated— 
a cartiloginous fish, two feet in length, and of somewhat elongated 
and hake>tike form. The general colour is a dull leaden white, 
mottled on the under parts with small spots of rusty brown. On 
examiniDg the contents of the stomach, they wei'e found to consist 
of some very small herring fry, along with partly digested frngments 
of the adult fish, whence it may be concluded that the ChimiBi-a's 
favourite prey, when they can be had, is herring ; a conclusion at 
vhich we might also easily arrive from the fact that it is seldom 
or never met with on ovir shores, except when herring are more 
or loss plentiful At one time the Chimiera mrist liave been a less 
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rare fish thiin it is nuw, for it has a Gaelic name, " Buachaille-ait' 
Sgadain," the Herring Herd or Herdsman. It was probabi 
comparatively common in the good old times, when even o; 
inland western lochs swarmed annually with herring Bhoala, and aoM 
large was the capture, that the salt to euro them, on which theift'J 
was a considerable duty at the time, was freqnenlly retailed ovM 
a vesael's aide at a shilling the lippy. The late Colonel Maclean of 
Ardgour, who attained a great age, with intellect clear and un- 
impaired, and who was most particular and exact in all bin 
statistics, has repeatedly assured us that, in his younger daya, 
say a_ hundred yeara ngo, fifty thoutand pounds worth of herring 
need to be captured annually in Lochiel alone. Wo don't suppose 
that for many years past herring to the value of a tenth < 
that eum have been caught in all the lochs between the MuU t 
Canlyre and the Point of ArJnamurchan. 

The reader probably knows what ringtcarm i&—a 
eruption on the skin, not uncommon in the spring and eor^ 
summer in children and yoiujg people of plethoric habits. There irf 
a very wide-spread belief over the West Highlands and in thAl 
Hebrides that ringworm can. be readily cured by rubbing it oveifl 
and around once or twice with a gold-ring — a woman's i 
ring, if it can be hod, being always preferred. In our youngo* I 
days we recollect seeing the cure applied on more than one ocea- I 
eion, whether with the desired result, or ineffectually, we do nofe'J 
know — we probably httle thought in those days of kilts, • 
fnanadid, and barley bannocks, of inquiring. For many years n 
had neither seen nor heard anything either of the disease or (rf ^ 
i\a popiUar cure, until, by the merest accident, it came under our J 
notice a few days ago. Riding home one evening last week, ws 
observed two little girls and a sturdy long-legged hafiin lad 
sitting patiently in front of a cottage, the door of which was shut 
and locked. The youngsters, rather better dressed than usual, hod 
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come from a considerable distance, and we wondered what they 
could be doing there. On mentioning the matter next day, we had 
the story in full as follows : — The three were suffering from 
ringworm. The owner of the cottage has a marriage ring of 
wonderful efficacy in curing this epidermic distemper. They had 
come from one of the inland glens to be operated upon, but the 
possessor of the ring was away in Glasgow, and only returned 
home by steamer late that evening. When she did arrive, the 
young people were duly manipulated and ring-rubbed secundum 
artem ; and in four and twenty hours thereafter we were gravely 
assured they were quite healed. Any gold ring is usually employed, 
but the particular ring referred to in this case is much sought 
after on such occasions, because, as our informant said, it is of 
"guinea gold," by which we suppose very pure gold, with 
the least possible alloy, is meant ; and because it is the 
property of a widow who was married to one husband more 
than fifty years. A belief in the virtue of gold rings in cures of 
ringworm is, as we have said, very wide-spread and honestly held 
by many. Whether, in common phrase, there is " anything in 
it," or the whole affair is sheer nonsense, we shall not take it 
upon us to decide. We merely submit a common and curious 
article of popular belief for the consideration of our grave and 
learned dermatologists and the faculty at large. One thing is 
certain, — the owner of the marvellous ring makes no vulgar profit 
by her frequent use of it in such cases. She is in comfortable 
circumstances, and the whole affair, as far as she is concerned, is a 
mere labour of love. 

Another popular cure, which for the first time came under our 
notice recently, and which in many cases is really efficacious, as 
we have heard averred by those who have been benefited 
by its use, is the application of a poultice of cold tea leaves to an 
inflamed or blood-shot eye. A handful of the leaves is taken from 
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tlie pot, and placed between two folds of thin cotton or muelin^J 
and applied to the eyo at beil-time, kept in its place, of courae, bjfl 
a hundkercliief or otiier band tied round the bead. In c 
weak or inflamed eyea from any cause, this is reckoned, in thi 
and the surrounding diatriuts, " the eovereigaeat thing on earth." J 
And one can quite understand how tea leaves, at once cooling a 
astringent, employed in thia way, may benefit a hot and inflamed ' 
eye. It is a simple application at all events, and always at hand ; 
and when more pretentious remetUea are not reailily attainable, i 
woidd be unwiaely prejudiced, if not actually foolish, to suffer I( 
without giving it a fair trial 

A lesB simple and less readily available cure for sore eyes la tJ 
following in old Gaelic verse : — 

Luidh Chftllum-Cbille agus spUr, 

Meannt agiu tri-bhilead coir, 

Buone alharU each lia nig laodh ; 

Bruich iod a's cUrich fur brMil, 

S'cuir sid rid' ahflil sig tr&*nKin, 

Air an Atbair, am Mao agiu Spiunid dad grka, 

'S air Oital ns eeircs ; bi'dh do slibileaD «I^ 

Mu'u eirich a gheaUacli 'a mu'n till an Ikn, 

In English, literally — ■ 

(Take of) Sc. Columba'g wort and danddiaii, 

(Of) mint and a perfect plant of martb trefoil, 

(T^e of) milk from the udder of a quey 

(lliBt is heavy with calf, but that baa not actually calTed), 

Boil, and spread the mixture on a cloth ; 

Put it to your eyes at noon -tide, 

In the name of Father, Son, and the Spirit of Grace, 

Anil in the name of (Jobu) the Apostle of Love, and your eyea 

ahall be well 
Before the next rining of the moon, before the tuming of next 
flood-tide. 

We were recently ahown a great curioeity — a dirk aheath said fe 
be made of human skin. Its history, as related to us by 1 
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ler, is 88 follows : — In the eummer of 1T4G, abont two months 

ir the battle of Culloilen, a detaciiment of Saighdenran Dearge, 

(coated) Holdiera, or Government troops, was passing through 

Xochaber and Appin on its way to Ijiveraray, tiie men aniueing 

themselves, and enlivening the tedium of the march, hy burning 

and plundering as they had opportunity. When passing through 

the Strath of Appin, a young woman was observed in a field, 

busily engaged in the evening milking her cow. A sergeant or 

corporal of the band leaped over the wall into the field, and putting 

his musket to his shoulder, shot the cow dead upon the spot ; after 

vhich gallant exploit he began the most brutal ill-treatment of ths 

woman. She, however, defended herself with great courage, and as 

retreated towards the ehore, she picked up a stone, which she 

irled at her persecutor with such good aim that it struck him 

fall on the forehead, stretching him for the moment senseless upon 

the grass. She then fled towards a boat that was afloat on the 

beach, and leaping in, rapidly rowed towards Eilean-bhaile-nci- 

gobhar, an island at a considerable distance from the mainland, 

where Hho was safe from further annoyance. The tradition is so 

minnte and precise that the heroine's name is given as Silas-NiC' 

Cholla, or Julia RIacColl ; and our informant declared himself to 

be her great-grandson. The sergeant, stimned and bleeding, was 

picked up by his comrades, and carried to the place of halt for the 

;ht, near Tigh-cm Rihbi, where, before morning, ho died of his 

Hia body was buried in the old churchyard of Airds, 

it was not allowed to rest there. On the disappearance of the 

soldiers from the district, the body was exhumed by the people, 

and cast into the sea ; not, however, before a brother of Sitas-Ntc- 

duilla flayed the right arm from the shoulder to the elbow, and of 

skin thus flayed was made a dirk aheath, and this sheath we saw 

td handled with no little curiosity a week or two ^o. The 

ith is of a dark browu colour, limp and soft, with no ornament 
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except a small vtrle of brass at tfae point, and a thin edging of 
same metal round the orifi.ce, on which is inscribed the dal 
"1747," ftud the initials "D. M. C." There is no r 
aoppose, to doubt the genuineness of the article, though we hardl< 
expected to find human skin — if it be human skin— of such 
nesa. It may, however, bo partly the result of the tanning pi 
cess which it probably underwent, and of time. In connectic 
with this strange relic of a post age may be stated the extraordini 
fact — incredible, indeed, if it. were not thoroughly authenticated— J 
that during the horrors of the Trench Revolution there waa s 
tannery of human skins for many months in operation at Meudon. 
The raw material, so to speak, of this strange manufacture, was tho 
skins of the scores and hundreds that were daily guillotined. 
is asserted that " it made excellent wash-leather." Montgaillaid, 
a prominent character of the period, who had the curiosity to visit 
the works, and saw tho tanniiig process in full operation, maket' 
the following curious observation :^" The skin of the 
was superior in toughness And quality to shamoy ; that of tliB' 
women good for almost nothing, so soft in texture, and easUy torn,. 
like rotten linen I " We have had some rebellious revolution^ 
civil wars, and all tho rest of it in Great Britain and Ireland, wiUti 
their attendant iniquities, bad enough in nil conscience, but th»' 
French may fairly boost of having beat us ; a tannery of human 
skins is a venture and enterprise that no one lias l)ceu pushing and 
patriotic enough yet to undertake amongst us, oven wheu aie and 
gallows wrought their hardest in days happUy long since passed 
away. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

The Ring-Dove— A Pet Ring-Dove— Its Death— Shenstone— The Behnu Vulgaris or Gar- 
Fish — A Rat and a Kilmarnock Night-Cap — Extraordinary Roebuck's Head at Ardgour. 

The weather [October 1870] with us here on the West Coast 
continues wonderfully mild and open for the latter end of October. 
Were it not, indeed, for an occasional sprinkling of snow along the 
mountain summits of an early morning, and finding as you wander 
about the pathways everywhere bestrewn with fallen leaves, we 
might find some difficidty in persuading ourselves, in weather so 
bright and summer-like, that the season was at all so far advanced 
as it really is, that 1870, with its immediate predecessor — the anni 
mirdbUea of the century — had already so nearly run its allotted 
course. A striking proof of the exceptional mildness of the weather 
since mid-August is the fact that a young wood-pigeon or ring-dove 
(Columha palumbus), not yet nearly full fledged, was brought to us 
a few days ago from a nest in the woods of Coirrechadrachan. We 
have kept it with the view of rearing it as a pet, though the chances 
are all against us, the produce of such late incubations having 
always less robustness and vitality about them than birds hatched 
in spring or ^rly summer. There is a little difficulty, as a rule, in 
rearing the ring-dove, and getting it to become even troublesomely 
tame, until it purrs and kur-doo's about your feet, and rubs himself 
against you with all the familiarity and empressement of a kitten 
begging for its morning allowance of milk. It is, however, exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome and pugnacious among other pets, and so jealous 
of any attention bestowed on any one but itself, that it will pout 
and sulk for half a day if it considers itself injured in this respect; 
and yet so little grateful is it for any amount of kindness you may 
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show, it that when full-grown it will take the first opportunity that 
offers to escape into its native wild woods, never more to look near 
you. One that we reared from the nest several years ago had one 
very amusing hahit. Every morning after being fed he would 
watch the nursery door, which opened ofif the kitchen, until he got 
it ajar, when he woidd leap upon the dressing-table and spend a 
couple of hours in admiring himself in the looking-glass, preening 
his feathers and strutting about and kur-dooing to his aiter ego with 
the most beauish, self-satisfied air imaginable, the poor bird being 
evidently under the impression that his own reflection was a 
Mademoiselle Eing-dove of irresistible attractions, and whom he 
persuaded himself he was on these occasions busily courting in 
the manner most approved of amongst the most fashionable circles of 
ring-dovedom. His death was a singular one. A large Aylesbury 
duck, with whom he used to have constant quarrels, he being 
invariably in faidt and always the aggressor, got a hold of him one 
day near her ducking pond, and in a scuffle, which the ring-dove 
himself had causelessly provoked, dragged him into the water, and 
beat him with her wings until he was, like Ophelia, "drown'd, 
drown'd." 

We never see these very handsome wild birds, or hear their soft 
melodious cooing of summer eve from the neighbouring woods, but 
we think of Shenstone's beautifid lines — 

" I have found out a gift for my fair : 

I have found where the wood-pigeona breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 
For he ne^er could be true^ she averr^df 

Who could rob a poor bird of Us young ; 
And I lov*d her the more when I Jieard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue, 

** I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove ; 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And she called it the Sister of Loye. 
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I In the same poem — the Paetoral Ballad — occurs this cxqiiifiito 
[ Teree : — 

" Wlien forced the fair Bymph to forego, 

WL«t anguish I felt at my heart I 
Yet I thought— liut it might nut 1» io— 

'Tivaa with p^o she eaw me depart. 
She gaieJ as I slowly withdraw ; 

Mj path I could hardly diacem : 
So Kweetly she bode me adieu, 

I thought Cbat aha bade me return." 

\ But aloe, and woo the whUe I Willium Shenstone of the Leasowe^, 
I irith his many tuneful contemporaries, are foi'gotteii, or at least 
I nnread, by the present generation, and the poetastora of our day 
I claim Pamas8U3, it« Castalion spring and Temple of Apollo, for their 
I own ! All we can is that in re poclica the taste of an age tolerant 
I of such an usurpation is little to be commended. 

A gentleman in the opposite district of Appin sent ua a message 

a few days ago begging us to go and have a look at what he termed 

' a ranssimus pincU, a moat rare fish that had been caught in a 

Bcringe net along with a lot of sctbe and mackerel In complying 

with sui'h messages we can seldom be charged with ditatoriness, as 

I most of our friends will bear witness. Xor was it otherwise in 

case ; Cha be'n ruith ach an lettm, as the Higldanders say — 

r it was not a run hut a rush, with a leap and a bound— when they 

\ would oniphaticnlly characterise a person's conduct in going about 

mything with extraordinary alacrity. The fish in question we 

' found to be an old acquaintance of oiirs, though so rare on the 

west coast that we never saw or beard of it before during a twenty 

years' residence in the country, and constantly, too, on tlie out-look 

ior everything in the ehape and semblance of a rara avis, whether 
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ei>.tiiMv3 in fiir, fau^M; or Ma}«L It wms the gu^fiah of British 
^iV^i^K)^^ iDi^vii in ScIiihTalvocal namenclttaTe as the Bdone 
nuw^^.rrue of ih^ f Aaailr Sr^ymittTctHKiddg^ having the hody, which is 
c\>veTt\i mil}) difiiiiie stnJoi;. eL^opOwd to a degree ahnost conger- 
lik<\. li i$ ii^f^*oo£iJT mpixmsi on the east coast, sometimes 
iuiermii^ni^c m:ih suk':k<<^J and haddock shoals in considerable 
nmuWrsw We hive x*n ii in the IVrth, Dundee, and Edinbnigh 
li4i n^Aikou; i>ovoj, a$ w<^ haw said, on the west coast It 
i$ ^d lo W oxoi-Doni Ajiiiiu: when in proper season, although there 
i^ a px\\iudiiv a^:^!!)^ iu: ui^ amongst the fishermen themselves; 
and il i$ a xvmjirkalOe faotn bv ihe war, that some of the finest fish 
in the i»«i — nji^^i in e^uvir, ai all eveniSs with the fish-eating public 
— are frts^nenily i\\>vicvi by iheir pivtfessaonal captors for their own 
caUDg in favv^ur of whai we should call the coarser and inferior 
kinds. For a long liwe we ih ought ibis was entirely a matter of 
ev\>nomy, tbo:^^ that bivughi ibe laiv^?$t price in the market being 
8»>ld, and the inferior son^ kept fv^r tht^ir own consumption. Sub- 
sequently we had abund;int opportunities of finding out that it was 
far otherwise. An east oi>ast tislierman will give the preference at 
any time, for his own eating that is, to a flounder, however flabby 
and flaccid, over a whiting or plaice ; he wiD eat the hake rather 
than the finest e^xl or haddock, and considers the wing of a skate, 
dried in the smoke until it is of the colour of the darkest mahogany, 
with a hmquei the very opposite, be sure, of the ottar of roses, a 
tit-bit with which, in his estimation, neither sea-trout, mackerel, 
nor turbot can for a moment bear comparisi^n. Fishermen, too, we 
have observed with some surprise, seldom eat their fish fresh ; they 
prefer it salted — salted, moreover, as a rule to a degree that to other 
people would render it almost tmeatable. For the prejudice against 
the gar-fish there is, however, some excuse. In popular supersti- 
tion, '* lang-nehhed " things have always been in bad odour ; and 
the gar-fish's snout is greatly elongated, so much so that it bears 
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no small resemblance to a curlew's bill, giving it a wicked, vicious 
look, that its structure otherwise, however, belies ; for it is alto- 
gether incapable of hurting anything bigger than the very small fry 
and marine insects on which it feeds. The prejudice against the 
gar-fish is no doubt to be accounted for in part by the curious fact 
that its bones are of a dirty green colour, strange and perhaps dis- 
agreeable to an eye accustomed to the ivory-like whiteness of the 
osseous structure of most other fishes that are brought to table. 
We have seen specimens of the gar-fish captured by the St. 
Andrews fishermen that exceeded three feet in length : the fisli 
more immediately referred to only measured nineteen inches. Our 
friend has since written us a note to say that on being shown to a^ 
gentleman, "professing to know something of ichthyology," he 
declared it to be a specimen of the pipe-fish, which is just about as 
correct as if a man said that a pelican was a parrot, or a pig was 
a giraffe. 

In one particular, at least, we resemble Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
We have never during our whole lifetime once worn a nightcap. 
" I had the custom by chance," replied the " Eambler," with a 
growl at Boswell's inquisitiveneas on the subject, " and perhaps no 
man, sir, shall ever know whether it is best to sleep with or with- 
out a nightcap." But if we don't wear a nightcap, some of our 
neighbours do, and to one of these useful articles of nocturnal 
toilette befell the following adventure a short time ago. One of 
our neighbours, a fine old Highlander, still straight as a pine tree, 
and strong and stalwart withal, though already past the grand 
climacteric, having had occasion to be in the south in the early 
summer, bought himself a speck and span new nightcap, which, 
neatly folded up along with some braws for the gudewife, formed 
a parcel of which, you may be sure, he was exceedingly careful on 
the return journey, constantly " keeping his eye on it " all the way 
from the Broomielaw to Ballachulish Pier, and watching over its 
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saferr as aiixioQ«lT as if h coBtained the wealth of the BothschildB 
in Benk of En^kad noi^^ cc the thle^ikcds of mn earidom. 
When It \xA pmliKcd ms hofoe. and dK^plired befoie the admiring 
gaze of a selert few in ereir imtpwible an^ of light, it was 
reaUj a reiT fine nighicap, a soft of rihhed magenta-oolonred 
*' Kilmarnock,** wiih a lassel at top. in which were intennin^ed all 
the hues of the rainbow, sach a »j*lrndid tasael as was never hefore 
seen in Lochal<er : Caidinal Antonelli might hare been pioud of it 
as a pendant to his haL Having at last been soflSciently admired, 
the nightcap was duly put to its proper use, and was found to 
answer its purpctse perfectly : but one night, while yet the gay 
Kilmarnock retained almost all its pristine bloom, lo ! it was 
amissing at bedtime from its usual place of honour on the comer 
of its owner's pillow, greatly to his annoyance you may believe, 
and not a little to the surprise and consternation of his amiable 
bedfellow. Then, and for weeks afterwards, all search for the 
missing nightcap was but so much fruitless labour ; nothing coiUd 
be seen or heard of it, and it was dually agreed on all hands that 
it must have been stolen by some person whose honesty became 
weak as water in view of the Kilmarnock's rare magenta colour 
and gay penduloik> tassel. And the nightcap in very truth was 
stolen, though the thief was probably actuated less by the brilliancy 
of its colours than the cozy feel of its soft and silken texture. 
Some time in mid-autumn the mystery was cleared up in this wise. 
The nightcap owner was one day engaged in redding up his bam 
preparatory to the ingathering of his crops, when a large rat bolted 
from between his feet, and, scuttling across the floor, disappeared, 
rat fashion, in a hole in the divot walL A spade was instantly 
got, and the hole dug about until its innermost recess was reached, 
in which was found a gigantic dam rat with a litter of a dozen or 
more young ones. These were all of them of course straight- 
way despatched, and the cozy nest of moss, dried grass, and nibbled 
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straw scattered about, when lo! as its foundation appeared the 
long missing bonnet de nuit, the incomparable Kilmarnock, with- 
out a rent or tear, and its colours as bright almost, and its tassel 
bobbing as coquettishly as when first displayed on the points of 
the shopman's distended fingers over the counter in the Cowcaddens. 
There was great rejoicing over the reappearance of the nightcap, 
which is now again prized as highly and watched over as carefully 
as if it were the nightcap of Fortunatus ; and the owner, a wag 
and humorist in a quiet way, as are most of our old Highlanders, 
has composed a song on the subject (OraJi do rrC Churrachd-oidhc7ie\ 
which, after some coaxing, we got him to repeat to us some days 
ago. It pleased us immensely, and made us laugh until our sides 
were sore. For the benefit of our readers we may dash off a 
translation of it some evening or other when we are " i' the vein." 

Croing to call at Ardgour House one day last week, and taking a 
short cut through the woods, we came across the keeper just as he 
had shot a ]x>ebuck, the largest we think we ever saw, and with 
the finest head. The horns were something extraordinary, both as 
to size and shape, so much so, indeed, that although we have in our 
day met with many fine ones, we never saw anything for a moment 
to be compared with these. We have, for instance, a roebuck's 
head of our own, kindly given us some years ago by Lochiel, the 
horns on which are allowed to be uncommonly good ones ; but we 
find that they are nearly two inches shorter in the beam, and less 
by nearly a whole inch in circumference of root of antler at its 
junction with the skull than those of the specimen shot in Ardgour 
on Tuesday. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

11)6 ^ Annus MiiabilU" of Dryden — 1870 a more wonderful Year in its way than 1666— 
Winter— Number of Killed and Wounded in the Franco-Prussian War— Battles of 
Langside, Tippermuir, Cappel — Carrier Pigeons— The Velocity with which Birds fly. 

Onb of Dryden's best poems, aod in many respects one of the most 
curious poems in the language, is the Annus Mirabilis, an effusion 
of historical panegyric, which, after the lapse of two centuries, no 
one can read unmoved or undelighted, so beautifully is it written, 
80 masterly is the versification, and so vividly are its events por- 
trayed The year commemorated is 1666, and the "wonders" 
tliat entitled it to such pre-eminence were the naval war with the 
Dutch and Danes and the great fire in London. If 1666, however, 
was an annus mirahilUj surely 1870 is an annus mirahilior, a more 
wonderful year still, nay, an annus mirahilissimus, if you like, for 
you shall go back in our annals very far indeed — much farther, if 
you try it, than at the outset you might think at all necessary — 
before you meet its match. Just consider, first of all, the great 
Franco -Prussian war, with its countless hosts of slain; with its 
sieges of Strasbourg, Metz, and Paris, not to mention strongholds 
of less importance ; its capitulation of Sedan and captive Emperor ; 
the Empire ruined, and a Republic in its place, with all that may 
yet happen ere peace is proclaimed and the Germans have recrossed 
the Ehine. Think, again, of the promulgation of the doctrine of 
Pai)al Infallibility, so speedily, and let us say unexpectedly, followed 
by the capture of Rome and the dethronement of this very infallible 
Pope as a temporal Prince, by the Catholic (proh pudor!) King 
of Italy. At home, a daughter of the Queen, with the royal 
consent and concurrence, marries one of that Queen's subjects, for 
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we suppose we may regard the matter as a fait accompli^ an event 
so unheard-of and unusual that we must go back for an exact 
parallel for more than two hundred years, when the Duke of 
York, afterwards James IL, " a man of many woes," married the 
Lady Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, whose 
history of the Kebellion is one of the most interesting, and, on 
account of its inimitable portraiture, one of the most valuable 
works of its kind in the English language. If to all this be added 
such events as the loss of the "Captain," built and armed on 
a principle, the ultimate adoption or rejection of which will so 
materially affect the navy of the future; the revision of the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures ; and many other matters, 
both at home and abroad, that will readily occur to the reader, 
this may be regarded as a very wonderful year indeed. Occupying 
the centre, as it were, of all these events, we are too near them at 
present to appraise either their magnitude or importance at their 
Intimate value. Not the man at the base of a lofty tower, but 
he who stands at some distance from it can take its proportions 
aright) and we may depend upon it that the reader of the history 
of our period a hundred years hence will turn to the page that 
records the events of 1870 as at once the most interesting and 
important in the annals of many centuries. Eeverting for a 
moment to the Annus Mirahilia of Dryden, it is but fair to 
acknowledge that they seem to have had one wonder to boast 
of in 1666 that we cannot claim for 1870, to this date at least; 
the wonder in question being two ' blazing comets in the nocturnal 
sky. Describing the English fleet advancing to attack the enemy 
at night, 'the poet, with a boldness of hyperbole for which he is 
always remarkable, says — 

" To see that fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew down the curtains of the skies ; 
And Heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers, made two glaring comets rise ! ** 
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But if we have no comets to boaat of in 1870, let not the reader I 
forget tliat the Hth IfoYember is nigh at band, and that be who I 
guts up betimes on the morning of that day, and watches till the I 
daybreak, will assuredly witness a sight more startling, and graad I 
and " glaring " than Drydeu's comets, wonderful and startling ai 
they doubtless were. We must be permitted one other extract J 
from tbia extraordinary poem. It describes the state of tbe coiv^ 1 
tending fleets and the feelings of their respective crews on tbeiz \ 
withdrawing for a time from ui engagement that resulted in some- 1 
thing like what at tbe present day we should call a drawn battle : — • \ 

" The night coroeti on, wo ei^er to punne 

The combM etill, and Viay ttahuned to leave 
TiU the lart Btr«kg of di-iug day withdrew, 
Aail daubtful moonlight did our r«ge deceiYe, 

" In th' Engliah fleet each »hip rmonnds with joy. 
And loud ■jiplnusc of tbeir great leadar's fame ; 
In fiery dreanu the Dutch the;; Blill deatro;, 
And, ilumbering. amile at the imagia'd flams. 
" Not to the Holland 9eet, vho, tired and done, 
Stretch'd nn their decks, like wear; oxen lie ; 
Faint iweaW all down their mighty membert ran 
(Vaat huUu which little bduIr hut ill supply). 
" In dreuni they fiMtrful precipices tread, 

Or, Bhipwreck'd, labour tu some distant «faof« ; 
Or in dark churche* walk among the dead ; 
They wake with horror, and dare ileep no mora. 

Wo do not know whether the reader will agree with ua, but wo ^ 
look upon these verses as wonderfully fine, and upon the Annua i 
Mirabilis as, of ita class, amongst the finest, if not the very finest, 
poem in the language. 

Even from a meteorological point of view, this year, in our part 
of the country at least, has had not a little of tbe mtrahHw about 
it. Byron, we know, awoke one morning and found bimsclf 
famous, and we awoke one mondng lost week and found ourselvea 
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1 mill-winter, allieit tlie previous day had beca miJd, and calm, 

my, and bright as if it were Whitsuntido, rather than the 

Eve of St. Luke the EvangeliEt. Since then we have had iccesBant 

P'«lormB, shifting about and sometimes blowing from every (Joint of 

L-the compass within the four-and-tweoty hours, with such deluges 

a Lochaber alono can supply in season, or sometimes, erefre 

Kmoim, out of season as well. The mountain summits are, at the 

moment we write, covered with a lamb 'a- wool-like coating of virgin 

rmow, and the air has become so chill and raw that we were fain 

some days ago to don our winter habiliments for the season. We 

have no right or reason to complain, however ; a finer summer and 

«ututnn were never known in the Highlands, and since winter must 

come some time or other, it is better that it should come in season. 

The fourth week of October is not a bit too early for snow, and 

eleet, and storms, so that wlien we hear the winds bowling 

t«Ter ferry and firtli, and the waves breaking with sullen roar 

tspon the vexed stnind, and listen to the rattle and the dasli 

nd sleet upon the window [janes, we shall, first taking 

I'flare that the shutters are properly closed and the curtains drawn, 

■JBSt draw our arm-chair a little nearer the fire, which our " lassie," 

■jou may be sure, has trimmed betimes, like Horace's hoy, iargt 

■ T^wnens peats and coals thereon, and then, with the Cmirier, 

wSaAsman, or SlurulurJ on our knee, or a stray copy of the Snturda^ 

I Speelator, which some distant friend has kindly sent 11s, 

KjBffsoDie fresh volume from Ardgour's library, the worst we shall 

raay will be in the words of poor old Lear, " Mow wind, and crack 

your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! " blessing God the while that if our lot 

be a humbler one, it is also a happier one than the poor old king's. 

A good deal has been written about the enormous numbers of 

killed and wounded in the present Franco-Prussian war, the fact 

being nevertheless, as wo learn on competent authority, that not- 

willistaiiding the improvements made of late years in arms of 
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precision, there were, considering the numhers engaged, quite as 
many men disabled as in the good old days of '' Brown Bess " in the 
wars of the first Napoleon and in oar battles in India. Mr. Hill 
Burton, in one of his recently published volumes of the Hidcry 
of Scotland, and an admirable and very impartial history it is, 
tells us that in the battle of Langside, an historical combat on the 
issue of which so much in the after history of England and 
Scotland depended, 10,000 men were engaged for three-quarters of 
an hour, with a loss to the Queen's party of 300 hors de combat^ 
while the victors only lost one man ! A very extraordinary fact 
certainly ; but a more wonderful fact still, and neither Mr. Burton 
nor his reviewers seem to be aware of it, is that of the battle of 
Tippennuir, fought in 1644, between the (Covenanters and the 
famous Marquis of Montrose, in which Montrose was victorious 
without the loss of a single man on his own side, although of the 
Covenanters between four and five hundred were killed in the 
battle and pursuit. Another curious thing connected with the 
battle of Tippermuir was this : a body of Highlanders, keen enough 
for the fray, were without arms of any kind, when Montrose, point- 
ing to the stones that thickly strewed the field, advised them to 
try these to begin with, and they did, appropriating the arms of 
their enemies as they fell, and using them with such effect that the 
battle proper was over in less than half an hour. The only other 
battle that we can recollect in which such primitive weapons as 
stones were employed by the combatants was that of Cappel^ 
fought in 1531, between the Protestants of Zurich and the 
Catholics of the neighbouring cantons. It was in this battle that 
the celebrated reformer Zwingle, or Zwinglius, met his death. He 
was first of all knocked down by a stone that, fiercely hurled, 
struck him on the head, and then, with the exclamation, "Die, 
obstinate heretic," the sword of Fockinger of Unterwaldcn pierced 
his throat, and the reformer was no more. 
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The reaJer has, of coureo, aeen in the papura how beleaguered 
Paris keepa up communication with Belgium find the provinces, by 
meoua of balloons and carrier pigeons. Of balloons and ballooning 
wo have no practical experience ; of carrier pigeons we do know 
•omething, the bird being as well-known to us as is a robin 
redbreast to a gardener. We kept them for soma time, but were 
obliged to get quit of tbem on account of their ineradicable pro- 
pensity to purloin our noighbours' turnip seed from the drill 
immediately after being sown and before they got time to sprout. 
All pigeons have this bubit, but the carrier worse and more per- 
sistently than any other. The speed and power of wing appertain- 
ing to the carrier pigeon is extraordinary, and if not woU attested 
would be deemed incredible. We romember, for instance, that at 
tbe Christmas of 1845, when a Btudent at the University of 
St. Andrews (he»t as well as otdent university in Scotland, gainsay 
it who may !) we spent our holidays at Kirkmichaei, a pleasant 
little village in the Highlands of Perthshire. On leaving St. 
Andrews we took with ua a carrier pigeon, a magnificent bird. On 
the lat of January 1846, at the hour of noon precisely, we gave 
this binl, with a bit of narrow blue ribbon tied under his wing, 
his liberty on the bridge of KirkmicbaeL When let out of bis 
basket he instantly soared up in a sort of spiral flight, ascending 
and ascending cork-screw fashion until he seemed to tbe eye no 
bi^er than a wren, then straight and swift as an arrow from a bow 
he urged his flight southwards, and became lost to view. On re- 
turning to St Andrews, we found that our bird had reached his 
dovecot, eagerly watched and waited for by his owner, as tlio 
College bells were chiming one o'clock on the same day, so that it 
must have done the distance, about fif1;y-Eour miles as the crow flies, 
in about one hour, or very nearly at the rate of a mile a minute. 
Now, it must be remembered that this was the bird's ordinary 
flight. He dtiubtless sought his distant home in what one might 
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call a briak and business-like manner, nor swerved, we may be sacB, 
an incli from his course, nor loiterod by tbe way. He was going:' 
■Wfcll — very well, if you like — throughout, bat not going his best 
The probability is that under exlraonliuary pressure, with a. falcon 
in chase, for instonca, the same binl could and would have gone 
twice as fust, or at a rate of something mure than a hundred c 
an hour. If the reader likes to experiment in this direction, he can 
easily try it with the common domestic pigeon, as wo have don» 
more than onco. Years ago wo recollect a brother of ours takin(gi 
at our suggestion, a common black and white pigeon from the dow 
cot here to Oban, where, at a preconcerted hour on a day ^reea 
upon, he set it at liberty. The bird took nearly two hoi: 
the distance, some twenty-three or twenty-four miles as the croV 
flies } but it probably lingered some lime by the way to feed, ai^ 
instead of being well fed, which should always be strictly attended 
to, it received no food at all on the morning of its liberation at 
The house-pigeon, however, is useless except for comparatively 6h(H 
distances, and even then ia never to be nmch depended upon. Uil 
extreme domesticity predisjioHes him to pay a visit to every doveoot 
on the route, and to fraterniae with every flock o( brother p 
he may happen to fall in with- His peculiar mode of flight, besides, 
and bis extreme timidity, mark him out as an easy and desirable 
prey for any keen-eyed hawk or falcon that may be at the moment 
impransag, as Johnson in liis early days once signed a note in 
London — dinnerless. The common pigeon, too, wings his flight at 
a comparatively low altitude, and becomes an easy shot to any one 
with a gun ready to hand when it passes by, Not so the true 
carrier pigeon, which flies at a great height, far out of rai^ of 
needle-gun or artillery — out of range of human sight, in fact; so 
that it is never in danger of being brought to grief, as was poor 
Gambetta in his balloon when passing above the PriiBsian linos the 
other day. The velocity with which some birds fly is almost in-. 
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^.credible. A hiinj^j falcon, with his blood up and in eager pureuit 
if his quarry, will fly at the rate of 150 miles an hour, aDd keep it 

Bnp too until hia object is attained ; and the tremendous impetus of 
the bird at such a speed accounla for the dreadful wounds that a 
falcon inflicts when it strikes its prey, sometimes ripping up a 
grouse, or blackcock, or mallard, from ■vent to breastbone, as if it 

IJiad been done by the keen edge of a butcher's cleaver. A goshawk 
jyo/co palamliariiis) belonging to Henry of Navarre— the Henri 
IQuatK of after daya — having its royal owner's name engraved on 
fts golden vanvU, made its escape from Fontainblcau in 1574, and 
■Vna caught in Malta within four-and-tweuty hours afterwards— a 
distance of HOO miles, or at the mte of sixty miles an hour, Bup- 
posing him to have been on the wing the whole time. But a hawk 
never ihea by aight, so that, on a fail' computation, the bird's speed 
in winging the enormous distance must have been at the mte of at 
Met 100 miles an hour. We have calculated that a snipe, thoroughly 
lanned, and going its best, can fly at the rate of a mile a minute, 
I there are other well known birds equally fleet of wing. Kor 
3t it be supposed that the velocity of birds is a mere " flash-in- 
e-pan," so to sjwak — a " spurt," as it were — which could not be 
tept up. The long-sustained flights of migmtory birds proves the 
Bontrary — that birds are not only inconceivably fleet, but, to use a 
kcing term, that they can sta;/ as well. Of our more familiar birds, 
e should eay tliat the common wild duck of our meres flies with 
r velocity than any other bird with which the reader is likely 
be well acquainted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Signs of a severe Winter— The Little Auk or Auklet— The GadwaJl— Fakons being trained 
by the Prussians to intercept the Paris Carrier Pigeons — Ballooning — ^The King of 
Prussia's Piety— John Forster— Solar Eclipse of aad December 1870— The Garemment 
and the Eclipse — Large Solar SpoU- Visible to the naked eye — Rev. Dr. Cumming— 
November Meteors. ■ 

It must have been in view of some such scene [November 1870] as 
the early morning presents to the eye at present that Horace b^an 
his celebrated ode to Augustus — 

*' Jam satis terris nivis, atque dine 
Grandinis misit Pater *' — 

Enough, enough of snow and direful hail ! Or if you prefer the 
wintry scene in the ninth Ode — 

" Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus 
Sylvae laborantes : geldque 
Flumlna constiterint acuto T ** 

Which our countryman Theodore Martin thus renders — 

" Look out, my Thaliarchus, round ! 

Soracte's crest is white with snow. 
The drooping branches sweep the ground, 
And, fast in icy fetters bound, 

The streams have ceased to flow.** 

The snow-clad Soracte itself could not wear a colder or wintrier 
aspect than does our own Ben Nevis at this moment We have, in 
truth, had a great deal of sleet and snow and rattling hail showers 
of late, with bitterly cold winds and frost enough to induce one to 
don his warmest habiliments when venturing abroad, and thoroughly 
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9 appreciate tbe comforts of a brigiit and blazing fire within doors. 
iPinler, in short, has fairJy set iii ; and we must juat battle with 
■'its inclemeQcies as hcst we may tuitil a more ^nial aeaaon has come 
round. And on unusually inclement and Bevero winter is this 
likely to prove. Our locha and estuaries are swarming wilh Arctic 
sea-fowl, that already venture quite cKise to the ehore, and eeek 
their food in the most sheltered bays, a sure sign that much cold 
weather, with heavy galea from the north and north-west, cannot 
be far away. Among these weli-footed v isitors from the far north we 
bave observed two that are extremely rare on our part of the west 
coast, even in the severest winters. One of these is the ratch or 
auklet {Alea alle, Linn.), a very pretty little black and white 
the smallest bird of the genus with which we are 
jquainted, a little more rotund in form and of a robuster frame 
I tbe well-known dipper of our slnvams, but otherwise very 
! it. Another is the gadwall (Anna tlrepera), a species of duck 
in our north-western waters — a very pretty little duck, 
yilh a remarkably loud and harsh voice, so loud that on a calm 
l&osty day it reaches you over a sea surface distance of several nlilef^ 
3 have only identified the latter at a distance by the aid of a 
rerful binocular. It is not a dilhcult bird to recognise, however, 
p account of its distinct markings, and we are as confident that 
e bave repeatedly seen it during the present montli as if we had 
it in our cabinet. And talking of birds, what does the reader think 
the Prussians are up to now 1 Annoyed at the ballooning and 
pigeon-tarrying by means of which beleaguered Paris manages to 
keep up communication with the outer world, the Germans ere 
training falcons to be employed in coursing and capturing such 
carrier pigeons as may be observed passing over their outposts and 
Biege works. 8uch at least is one iteoi in the last batch of news 
notes from Versailles. If the Prussians really mean this, all we 
-tan say is that it is "a fine idea, but impracticable," as Hannibal 
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sail] of Muliarbttl'a suggeation to push on to the capture of t 
Capitol after the battle of Cann*. In the first place it ia olloir 
on al] hands that a few months at most, probably a l\ 
must decide the fate of Paris one way or other, wliile a hawk, to bo " 
employed as proposed, requires years of carefullest training ere it 
can bo depended upon as an aerial cruiser in any way autiject to 
human control, nor, even if it were otherwise, could a sulScieut 
number of falcons for the purpose be procured in Europe or else- 
where. Such an attem])t at an aerial blockade must prove a failure. 
Even from a well-trained hawk, uuder the most favourable circunfej 
atances, a carrier pigeon ought to be able in nine cones out of tea t| 
make good its escape by reason of the velocity and altitude of itl 
flight. Depend upon it that in all time to come ballooning a 
pigeon carrying will be employed by a besieged city, as Padd 
employs them now ; and while gas can be had to inflate a balloo 
and a carrier-pigeon is available, there is nothing that a besieg 
force can do to prevent tUe constant voyaging of such i 
messengers. One result of this war will be that carrier pigeoi 
will bo bred in larger numbers, and more highly valued than ev« 
— carrier pigeon dovecots in each city at the public expense — whilfl 
aerial navigation by means of balloons, having lost much of its 
terrore, wdl more and more become a common and every-day mode 
of locomotion. There is an " Aeronautical Society " in England, 
which boasts the names of many distinguished men on ita roll of 
members, but which, nevertheless, couldn't in twenty years have 
done so much for aerial navigation as the Franco-Prussian war boa 
done in little more than a month. Most people, by the way, haraj 
been disgusted with the King of Prussia's repeated appeals fot-V 
Divine aid and pretended recognition of Divine guidance, whi 
wading at the head of hia forces knee-deep in a mai'e mag'KWfn ( 
bloodshed and carnage from the Khine to the Seine. One anecdot^'l 
apropos of a king's pretended piety and close alliance with th»i| 
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TMvine powers in all his undertakings, we have not seen quoted. It 
IB this ; some person once calling on John Forster, took occasion to 
remark that the Emperor Aluxander (of Hussia) waa a very pioua 
man. "Very pious, indeed," observed. Forster, with tremendouB 
aarcasm, " Very pious, indeed ; I am credibly informed that he 
■aid grace ere he swallowed Poland ! " 

Preparations on a large scale are being made on the Continent 
10(1 in America for observing the great solar eclipse of the 32d 
lember, with a care and precision never known in the ex- 
lation of a similar phenomenon, Kever before, indeed, could 
t Bolar eclipse be observed and analysed in its every phase as this 
e will be. Aided by the spectroscope, polariscope, photometer, 
Ktod photograph, with the most powerful telescopes, and meteoro- 
gical and magnetic instrumenta of the utmost delicacy and 
ixactness, it will he strange, indeed, if our knowledge of the 
lemiatry and constitution of the great central orb is not very 
^ly increased on this occasion. In oui country the eclipse will 
a partial one only. At the moment of maicimum obscuration, 
BQpposing the huh to consist of twolvo digits, about nine digits, or 
three-fourths of the disc, will be occulted. According to Edinburgh 
mean time the eclipse will begin at 10 h. 54 ni. moruing ; maximum 
observation, h. 8 m. afternoon ; and of echpse, 1 h. 22 m. after- 
noon. A glass of very moderate powers is sufficient for observing 
such partial eclipses. Partial thotigli this eclipse is, however, no 
phenomenon of the kind of equal magnitude will be seen again in 
lur country till August 1887, when the eclipse will be very nearly, 
ihough not quite, total. 
Kever, perhaps, has the solar disc been so constantly and 
Ico largely crowded with macnlte, or "spots," as during the present 
■ year. Some of these spots have recently been very large. On the 
■8tb of the present month, for instance, there was an immense 
I «rcular spot as nearly as possible on the centre of the solar disc. 
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like a bull's-eya in a bright target of living light, nbich a litUftil 
before sunset was plainly visible lo the naked eye. It was tbff I 
evening of the Fort- William market day, and we drew the attention I 
of several people returning frv>m the fair to the unusual phenomenon. 
One jolly old fellow, who had probably been largely patronisiDg 
the " tents " on the market stance throughout the day, would insist 
upon it that he saw, not ona big spot on the sun, but two or mora 
— and perhaps he did. A few days previously a perfect stream ( 
matvlee of all sizes might easily be observed along the solar equalD 
looking for alt the world as if a flock of tnveus were at the momsi 
passing, in struggling order within the t«leBcope'8 field of ' 
between ua and the sun. At the moment we write these lioi^^ 
there is a very large spot half-way between the solar centre and its 
western limb, that towaids sunset, if the eky is clear, might, we 
thitdt, be discerned by the unaided eye. Aurond displays, too, 
Btill continue to render our nights, though at present moonless, and 
frequently cloudy withal, bright and cheerful by their broad and 
luyBterious etTulgence. 

The November met«ors of the present year seem to have made 
little or no display anywhere. Here it was wet and cloudy, so that 
we conld not have seen them even if the sky was ablaze with them. 




CHAPTER XVm. 



p VovemlKr Rains : 1500 1DD9 pvr Impcrul Acre I 
—The Drover ud hit MiDiiur— Giand St 
and Sam— As old Lullaby Itoa the GuJic 



With the exception of two, or at most three, tolerably finu 
days at the bejpnnmg of the month, December [1870] haa been 
hardly lesa rainy and generally disagreeable than Nuveml)cr 
itself, and this, although in November a fall of 18 inches — 1500 
tons of rain water to tbe imperial aero— was duly registered, A 
TCCent com.muiucation from 8kyQ went to ahow that in tbe matter 
of rainfall that island is far ahead, cot only of Loehaber, hut of 
every other station in tho kiiigdom-^a pluvial pre-eminence which 
ve had really thought belonged to ourselves, hut which, claimed 
lor Skye on the impartial authority of the rain-gauge, we give up 
Ungrndgingly, simply exclaiming with Mehlxeus in the Virgiliau 
•clogne — 

" Non equidem inndeo, miror mogis," 

(Id Buobh I feel not en*;, but Burpriae.) 

With such a rainfaU as is claimed for Skye, one only wonders how 
it is that the inhabitants of the island seem not to suffer a whit 
'because of it. As a rule, they are a robust and remarkably long- 
lived people ; and, what is even more surprising, they are exceed' 
ingly good-humoured and cheerful — the pleasantest people in the 
world to meet with, whether at home or abroad. There is an old 
Gaelic apologue current in Lochaber, which may perhaps have some 
^bearing on the point ; — " It was long, long ago that, in the grey 
dawn of an intensely cold January moniing, after a wild night of 
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drift and snow, the heathcock of Ben Nevis clapped his wings, and, 
in a louvl, pn>lc«n^:ed. intenocrative crow, addressed his first cousin 
bv the father's side, the heathcock of Ben Cmachan — * How do 
you fivl youn«elf this morning, dear heathcock of Cmachan 1' 
* So, $«\* with a feeble attempt at wing-chipping, responded the 
heathoivk of Cruaohan : * So, so ; miserable enough, believe me, 
after suoh a ni^ht as last night was. And if I am thus miserable 
down hoTv\ it only puzzles me to understand how you can at all 
eiuhm* it, and live up ther^ on Ben Xevis.* * Thanks, my dear 
fellow,* with a second vi^^^iv>us clapping of his wings, quoth the 
IVn Nevis bird : " Thanks, my dear fellow, for your kind and 
cousinly sv^licitude for my welfare. Know this, however, that, bad 
as it doubtK»ss is up here on Ben Nevis, / am made to it* " We 
can only supiK>se that our friends in Skye bear this prodigious rain- 
fall with such phiK>Si^phic eijuanimity and impunity because, like 
the lieathcook of l>en Nevis, they are " made to it" The first time 
we heani this apologue was many years ago, in the cabin of one of 
the Messrs. Hutcheson's stowimers. A rubicund visaged drover — a 
fine-Kx^king man, of burly frame and Atlantean shoulders — had just 
swallowed quite half-a-tumblerful of potent and unadulterated 
''Talisker" at a gulp rather than a draught, when his parish 
clergyman, who happeneii to be reclining on a sofa at the opposite 
side of the cabin, got up and expostulated with his parishioner for 
drinking ardent spirits in such a way as that ; prophesying that 
unless he stopped it very quickly it would kill him, and only 
wondering that it had not killed him long ago. The drover, who 
was not aware until then that his minister was on board, and a 
witness to his {>otations, respectfully took off his broad bonnet, and, 
with a bow, begged to repeat the apologue, which he did, are rotundOy 
in the most beautiful Gaelic ; the application being so manifestly 
apt and pertinent to his particular case that we all burst out 
a laughing, the venerable clergyman — now, alas, no more !— enjoying 
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it as much as any one tlmt tliu tables hail been so cleverly turnt'il 
upon him. Fables apart, however, the fact of the matter aeem» 
to be simply this, that the humidity of the climate along our 
weet«m sea-board, and amongst the Hebrides, is iu nowise inimical 
to robust hualth or longevity. It is of course dis^reeable enough 
at times, and frequently a sad drawback on our agricultural pro- 
sperity; but a minute examination of the vital statistics of the 
Western Highlands and lahuida would probably go far to show that 
our superabundance of rain is rather favourable to health and loug 
life than otherwise, Ach hSdh »in mar a c/tit/iear da, a beautiful 
Gaelic phrase literally. But be that particular matter as U maij 
n to it, — what would most please us at this moment would be 
a month or more of the good old-faahinned winters of our boyhood, 
. everything was blanketed for weeks together in soft and 
virgin enow, and the earth was at times so braced and bound wilh 
frost that under the rapid tread and multitudinous rush of all the 
village schoolboys at play, it rang again like a hollow globe of iron ! 
It is now, alas, dribble and drip, ami splash, slop, and slush from 
jeor'a end to year's end. 

Wb are indebted to our excellent friend Mr. Snowie, of Inverness, 
for a very curious and valuable stag's head, admirably stuffed, 
which reached us the other day by steamer. It is a splendid trophy, 
■ varitabie Cahar-Fetdh, which the Chief of the Mackenzies himself, 
when the clau was at its proudest, miyht be glad to have to adorn 
the entrance-hall of Brahan Castle. The antlers are of immense 
girth and spread ; one, escept for the brow tine, what is called a 
eahar-tlat ; the other with two tines, each of them almost big 
enough for an antler of itself, "We have seen many grand and 
curious beads in our day, both cabar-ehiiB and multicomute ; but 
this, which is properly neither the one nor the other, is, from its 
size and peculiar stylo of antlera, a trophy to be singleil out and 
iwlmired in & collection of the best heads of the kingdom. It faces 
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Aad jtt. aoae ttajiA pMffe «m «k if Scatt warn m J 
Ynm LaadMcr dktct yiwlwl ^fjttng facr or traar te 
HIb tlMii tlHt vjud^pumtiag ol 6ectfk Ercty «! a^Hta 
KomCTWwspoel: well, Um% mnA tke/lM< point o^MjrlkBif 
IctbT, or BiiTlUBf^ Afr« MMMb qnite m good, amd «1mb ;«■ tmm 



jmmgB, with vtmt stUntion Bad cue, in Uw oogiiMl of Hi^nr 
hlBMelf, •• wd u in the tiuialatiomof POpe,Cowper,uidBlMki0; 

■ml if you are right sad we an wrong, we shall Dot h«sitBt« to 
eoiiftMi it, and humbly cry peecavi. Meantime we £hall continns 
HtnnilfMt in our lielief that Scott u a poet, and not only a poet, bat 
B poet of the bighwt onler ; more " Homeric," too, than any otbw 
jioot you can name, either of the present or past centuiy;'aDd that I 
Mr. (ilodntono hu bod the good eei ee and penetistiOQ to diaoovas J 
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thia, and the course to avoF iti « one, and not the least, of many 
things which make ua have a liking for that diatinguiahed stateaman 
and scholar. 

A laity, to whom we are indebted for numberless obligatidns of 
a like nature, baa sent us a copy of an old Gaelic Idlaby or baby- 
•ong, the composition of which must clearly be referred to the days 
when cattle-lifting forays and npnilziee of every description wore in 
high fashion and favour with the gentlemen of the north — 

'* When tooming fnuldji, or Bveeping of & glfln, 
Hkd still been held tbe deed of gallant mea." 

It is in many respects so curious that we venture on a translation 
of iL Attached to it is a very pretty air, low and soft and subdued 
IB a lullaby air should be, though consisting but of a single part, oa 
was always the case with such compositions, unlike ordinary songs, 
which goneraily had two parts, and aiJmitted of endless variations, 
according to the taste and vocal capabilities of the singer. It is 
proper to state that our version is not intended to he sung to the 
original air, for which the measure we have selected is unsuitable. 
Our only object has been to convey to tbe English reader the general 
with something of the spirit and manner, of the origiuaL 

A LULLiBT. 

" Huah thee, m; bab;-boy, hush thee to Bleep, 
Soft in mj boaoui Uid, why ahould'gt thou weep ; 
Hush thee, my pretty babe, why BhouU'rt Ihoa fear. 
Well can thy father wield brooijsworil and Bpear. 

" Lullaby, lullaby, huih thee to reat. 
Snug in my artnn as a bird in its neet ; 
Sweet be thy Btumbera, boy, dreaming the while 
A dnam that ahall dimple tbir clieek with a «mUe. 

" Helpleas and weak rw thou 'rt now on my knee, 
Mj eaglet ahall yet oprcad bia ivinga juid bo free — 
Free on the roouDtnin aide, free in the glen, 
Strang -handed, swift-footed, a man among men \ 
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" TWm Asa BT ^dk' ln« ks ana' a good 
Of g»a>e from the mnwnfin and fiA fao» th» 
Cattle, aad iheepi, aad goala — gnae a lme Aej may — 
M J ddlm win fiDd cfe tbe dawa of tke daj. 

" Thr falKer aad cncla, wiA target aad swiKd, 
will back cack boU Tcntoia bj fcRj and latd ; 
From thj band I ihall ret dnin a beaker of wineiy 
And tbe'toaM ibaO be^^eoia mmd tU Ummg nf timer 

" Tben rert thee, mj fo«ter-«iii, ilcep aad be ttOI, 
The firrt star of idght twinkke bright on the hill ; 
Mt braTe boj is sleeping — kind angels wateh o*cr him. 
And ssfe to the light of the mnming rMtore him. 
Lollabr, hillabT, what sbo-nkl he fear. 
Well can his father wield broadsword aad apear !" 



To the proper understanding of thid curious compoeitioii, a few 
words of comment and elacidation may be necessary. The loUabj 
must be understood as sung bv a foster-mother to her foster-son, 
the Gaelic words from which the exigencies of verse oblige us to 
retain in our paraphrase. In lulling her charge to sleep, Um 
foster-mother fondly anticipates the time when the boy on her 
knee shall have become a full-grown and perfect man ; her beau- 
ideal of a perfect man, observe, being that, like the heroes of 
ancient song, he should be brawny limbed, strong of hand, and 
swift of {(M)if able and willing at all risks to seize and appropriate 
his neighlxjur's goods, especially his cattle, whenever necessity — an 
empty larder — or honour urged him to the adventure. The coolness 
with which the old lady commits her foster-son to the immediate 
care and guardianship of the heavenly powers, in the self-same 
breath in which she hopes and believes that he will, when he 
becomes a man, prove an active and expert thief — a stealer of beeves 
from the pastures of neighbouring tribes, in utter defiance of the 
decalogue — is ludicrous in the extreme. To understand it aright, 
we must recollect that in former times it was accounted not only 
lawful but honourable among hostile tribes to commit depredations 
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on one another ; and as hostility among the clans was the rule rather 
than the exception, every species of depredation was practised, — 
cattle-lifting raids, however, being accounted the most honourable 
of all, and in the conduct of which the best gentlemen of the clan 
might without a blush take an active part. The " lowing of kine," 
geumnaich hhd.y occurring in this lullaby, was an old toast of the 
cattle-lifting times, that the late Dr. Macfarlane of Arrochar told 
us, he himself had often heard when a young man at baptismal 
feasts and bridals on Loch Lomond side. The secret of it is this : 
The geumnaich, x)r '' lowing," implied that the cattle were strangers 
to the glen, whilst those that belonged to the glen itself, and were 
the bona fide property of the clan, if such there were, were quiet 
and staid and well-behaved, as decent cattle should be. The cattle 
" stolen or strayed," as the advertisements have it, " lowed," and 
were troublesome; while those bom and bred in the glen were 
content to graze in peace, and to '' low " only when they deemed it 
absolutely necessary. " The lowing of kine," therefore, was a toast 
that meant neither more nor less than success to the cattle-lifting 
trade I As ancient Pistol says — 

" ' Convey/ the wise it calL ' Steal ! ' foh, a fico for the phrase.** 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Show n n mt in tt w to MCtatnithte «a Oe mMmtun nnnmits [Decern- 
bv 1870^ vhidi kD naiiMl, from Bea Nwia to Ben Cnucban, 
md fan tke peaks of Glen-AdLaig to Benmore in Mull, now 
prruiuL M muij Sierra JfoiadM^ white you are consrioos at hwt, 
and to Bn extent tint adniti of no possifak mifteke on the sabject. 
tlttt tlie wind, irhicb, whether it blowa adown the glen or across 
the see, hu a chill and penetnting edge to it, is neither the breeie 
of aatunt) nor the lephyr of Bommer, bat the breath of winter 
itself —the hoair-headed and icide-beaided season, that, with all 
its drawbacks, has its u^es ia the geneial economj as well as its 
gentler eonjrirtt in the annaaL With the ezceptiou of one or two 
pet dayB, the weather of the past fortnight has been stormy and 
wild, with heavy falls of rain oa the lowlands, and sleet and snow 
among the moantains. In no one season since we first became a 
student of the heavens, now more than a quarter of a century ago, 
bave we had bo many splendid exhibitions of aurora bonaUs am 
the last three weeks have presented us with in a series of tabiemac 
moanU, which, while they charmed and delighted the intelligent 
observer, made the %-ulgar gape in astonishment and alarm. In 
every instance these auroral displays have invariably been followed 
within twelve hours by heavy gales of wind and much lain, and 
eo constantly have we noticed this sequence throughout the observa- 
tiooa of many yeara, that there ia perhaps no meteorological pn> 
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diction on which we should be disposed to venture with bo much 
contidence and boldness as that within twelve or liiteen hours of a 
bright auroral display there shall !» a storm, and that tiiat atorm 
shall he of heavy rain or sleet, as well na of high wind, We speak 
principally of the West Highlands, but we have no doubt that 
observation would prove the pbeuomena to bo the eame throughout 
the kingdom. If we were in command of a ship at sea, we should 
consider ourselves quite as justified in making all necessary pre- 
parations for ft coming storm on the back of a brilliant aurora, as 
B should on observing a sudden fall in the barometer, the onlj 
ifference being that the " merry dancers " give you longer notice 
the approaching gale than does the mercury. The latter 
Exclaims, " Look out ! " and if yon don't look out, and that 
Vinstantly, calling all hands and making everything snug, you corns 
t grief, while time enough generally elapses after the auroral 
oing, to enable you to prepare at leisure for the coming storm, 
., if it catch you napping, the fault is all your own. The recent 
roral displays seem to have been very general over the whole of 
rope, and are said to have been unusually brilliant in Canada 
I the Northern States of America, A more than ordinarily 
BBvere and protracted winter may be expected after all these aerial 
peitarbations, which, when a French gavanl remarked the other 
day to a compatriot, " Tani pin," replied the chassepot -bearing 
^molile, with the invariable shoulder shrug and grin, " Tant pis 
mtr MeMieiirg let Prufsien» I" — thinking, no doubt, of the dis- 
roos retreat from Moscow, and hoping to see it repeated in 
I* different direction at no distant day. Except the wren and 
tdbreast, whose pluck is indomitable, and who are never altogether 
nt of voice, our singing birds are naw songless and silent, or if 
■ffitey do utter a note, it is but a cheep and a chirp, not a song, 
IDother sign that our winter is to be regarded as having fairly set 
We notice, liesides, that some of our winter visitors from 
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Arctic seas have made their appearance along oui shores, while 
observe that the rook aiid grey crow have ah^ady begun to freqi 
the beach at loiv water in search of what may be picked up in 
way of a meal, a sure sign that they alao look upon it as alreadj*' 
come, and that their food in more inland parts baa disappeared 
until a kindlier Beoaon has come round. 

A very large laveu {0>r»iM corax), the biggest speeimen of thi« 
bird we have ever seen, was trapped at the head of Glencreran a 
few days ago by a bird-catcher that annually pays the West High- 
landa a visit at this seasou. It was a female, as fat and plump as 
a Michadmas goose, and weighed within an ounce or two of four 
pounds. The plumago, as might be expected in a bird of such 
high condition, was perfect, with the exception of two of the upper 
alar feathers, which were perfectly white, an abnormality, however, 
that only rendered the specimen all the more interesting. The 
raven ia the craftiest and shyeat of birds, never venturing within 
nhot of fowling-piece or ritle, and more difBcult than any other bird, 
perhaps, to be outwitted or circumvented in any way. With all 
his craft and caution, howev-er, the raven is, when occasion calls, 
one of the most courageous and boldest of birds. At the time of 
nidi£catiaD, for instance, the mule will fearleaaly attack the largest 
falcon and drive him from, what he considers bis own proper 
territory, nor will he shun the combat, as we have often observed, 
even witli the osprey or bald buzzard whea they met in midair on 
their predatoiy excursions, and a siiiiiciunt eamu bulli has been 
found or feigned by either belligerent. We remember seeing an 
encounter of this kind several years ago, which continued nearly 
an hour, and was a very pretty and interesting sight, the com- 
batants performing the moat beautiful aerial evolutions as they 
charged, and parried, and sonrod, and swooped in fierce and de- 
termined conflict. We notiued that the raven frequently uttered 
his hoarse and threatening croak, as if to intimidate his opponentj 
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■while the oaprey foiight in perfect ailence. The combat finally 
resulted in a drawn battle, the belligerents separating as j( by 
mutual consent, and slowly winging their flight in opposite direc- 
tiona. The probability \a that the raven's pugnacity was excited 
on thb occasion (March 1863} by the oaprey's cruising about, 
however unwittingly, in the vicinity of the precipice in a cleft of 
which the female raven was at the time brooding on her neat. At 
such a time the raven will boldly attack the ])nssing eagle, and 
bamas and annoy it until the eagle, pestered and teased by the 
assault, rather than in any way alarmed, with great good nature 
evacuates the territory which the rav«n claims as its own. The 
raven has from the earliest ages been accounted a bird of evil omen, 

Unnd an object of superstitious dread and awe, and allusions to the 
iltird in this connection are to bo met with in the literature of most 
Wuntiies, the raven being as cosmopolitan as man himself. Its 
I diaagroeable, and dismal, and hoarso, and startling ; ita 
wlour, a funereal black ; its habitat, the lonely and demon-haunted 
mountain peaks, giddy precipices, and dreary solitudes ; its Iamb- 
slaying and carrion-eating propensities; its shy and suspicioua 
manner, as if he knew that he had done evil and was spprehenaive 

I of ■well-merited punishment — all combine to render him in the first 
SStance a noticeable and remarkable bird, and one sure to be 
lelected for frequent reference in the days of bird divination, a 
tapoTBtition of which traces may probably be found in the early 
lory of every country, and thus it would readily bo raised to the 
^had eminence " of a bird of evilest omen — 



iBeng;er of heavy thingt, 
Jour telliog." 



I-Jhe Moor of Vei 



" It comeB OBT my memciry, 
Ab doth Che ravea o'er the infected hoiue. 
Boding to bU." 
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And T:m jauaaliws MoPuadL. and cmiMst'' iul to caidi the 
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l»unic lu!' i-:*!? iz. dH: HiiSiiBuiE -via: I>r. JcilmBan. Bosvdl wntei 
h iijiJv cnikTbenftiresiar jiCi«r i: I^erid Gaznck. aad, desailHiig 
iLeir Tisi ^:» MarTffsh't ChsTutt, s&te — *1^ sinzilioii of the old 
ubiule c:>rKK;*''Zid£ frXiiCLiT ir:> SLukspieia^'F desesipDon. \llule we 
vu«: iLere i.^ditT. :; hkzqtHntid coilx ibi: i nTCD podied upon 
o:j«: c-f i}je c>;:tt ti*-t I' 'TIS &iid crcHLkel Then L in mr tonu lepeetod 
' ITit raTtii L:iii«*eii.' ^l^" X cir, if i niTcn in tnnli did sd perch, 
hll T^ c&L KbT if iLai r: "raf i t^tt rari.'iTif jilaoe for a nven to bc^ 
or nrfrixc. -vntLiit a Li:ud:^i Teu*^ iLms hkTt Terr mnch chjungBd 
Tli^ir Ixal-iis aii i nzLmrs. Tbe exio&niiijv'ai prcibalJr is thit it vis 
a pjrnt nvezi. k-t a r:>:k j*eilj;aji&. ctr. likfiliesa of all, that it wms a 
c'.iLXDon jztckdaw <C.T7itf m:*ft*'.i%2Q\. a pesl. inpiidfist. and 
^'an-jJouf liiile gcitiieman in Llack — -no lag^jer than a doreoot 
yl'j*^ju — ihai Mr. Iriifwell misi-CK-'k ijirol pudor*) for the gOLT^ 
klurjrW. aud is£i;.-ari:-Tis lartn, wLo is as misch Idgcer, and weightier^ 
aijd viH:r iLaxi Lif ]>|Tiaci>:'iis cx'Tisin llie daw. as Samuel Johnsoa 
wa^ bi;j;^er, and wfi^Liier. and wiser than Lis traTcJIing companioiiy 
Jarije? hfjtwtlL Ii is cniic'iis to me^ei with the fciUowing on the 
auihoniT of no ]^3ss renowned a };ierson&ge than the raloroos and 
puis^aijl kni^^'Lt Den Quixote de la Mancha. the flower of chiraliy. 
" Have YOU noi read, sir," prc^oeeds the kni*:bl, ~ the annals and 
hi^n^jTih^ of F.nglarid. wherein are rec^r^rded the famous exploits 
of King AnLur, whom in our Castilian tc»ngne we peipetoally 
call<^l King Anus, of whom ihere exists an ancient tradition, 
iiniversallv received over tbe whole kingdom of Great Britain, that 
he did not die. but that bv magic an h^ wu trantAtrmfd imio a 
rar^n, for which reason it cannot be proved that fzv>m that time to 
this any Englishman hath killed a xaven." 




'■ IVELL. WHO ARE YOU V ill 

We have just called the raven our " friend," nor are we at all 

ashamed, so to deaignate a bird whonk we have known long, and 

regarding whom, if other people apeak nothing but evil, we at least 

I can speak a great deal that is good. There is a well-known proverb 

i to the efTect that s certain potentate of sable hue is not bo black as 

Llie is painted, nor is the raven. First of all, he is an apt scholar, 

a bird generally of much sagacity, of long memory, and ready 

It is on I'ccortl that on one occasion when the Emperor 

Augustus was returning victorious from a battlefield, a tame raven 

tiat had received his lesson, and remembered it to the letter, 

llighlad on the conq^neror's ch»riot, onJ saluted him in these words 

P — Ave Coigar, Victor, Imperatorl The Emperor was pleased, as he 

well might be, and ordered the raven a handsome pension for life. 

Bechsteiu, who probably knew more about the habits and economy 

of ravens, especially in their tame state, tlian any other ornithologist 

a his day or since, vouches for the facility with which they 

may be taught to apeak, and for their sagacity and docility generally. 

pSe tells the following amusing story : — " A very clever raven waa 

■lept at a nobleman's residence in tlie district of Mannafeldt. 

P Among other things be could say, 'Well, who are you)' very 

Rltbongly and distinctly. One day, as he was walking about among 

e gmsa in the garden, he observed a. setter dog which remained 

ar him, and kept constantly walking after him. Not liking to 

llie thus watched and followed, the raven turned rapidly round and 

■■teraly exclaimed, ' Well, who are you ? ' The dog was alarmed at 

■ this, hung his tail, and ran hastily away, and not until he had 

Kgained a considerable distance did he turn round and howi" The 

Fkaven, besides, is a thorough anti-Mormonite, and wouldn't live in 

I Utah for the world. If he visits the polygamist colony at all, it is 

^waya under protest against the institutions of that delectable 

nd, and to be ready to pick the bones of thi> first many-wived 

j'elder" he may catch in articulo mortis. Bather should the raven 
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be elected to a seat upon the bench of bishops, for he U ever careful 
to fulfil the npostolic injunction to be the huaband but of one wifs; 
and until accident or old ago deprives him of her, he is the model 
and pattern of faithful and alIectionat« husbands, never violating . 
his conjugal vows, not even to the extent of tho most innocent of 
flirtations or the most Platonic of intimacies with a neighbouring 
ravoness, even though she should be younger, and sleeker, sjid 
glossier tlian his own. The mven, in short, when he pairs, which 
he does at the earliest moment permitted by the laws of ravendom, 
pttjrs for life, and while hia first choice ia spared to him he will do 
more think of paying court to another, be her charms what they 
may, than he will of dying of hunger while there is a bone to pick, 
a tender lamb, or braxied sheep within a circuit of a hundred miles 
of his eyrie. In the most inaccosaibia cleft of yonder beetling pt»- 
cipice. We might now sny aomething if we liked of the raven'i ■ 
fue/ulnesg in the general econouiy as a hard-working and indefatig- 
able inspector of nuisances, and how putrid animal matter of everj 
description disappears, as if by magic, wherever he is known and 
appreciated ; but this is a utilitarian age, and as we hate utilitariaiUBm, 
we are content merely to hint that the raven deserves special regard 
OS a sanitary reformer. "Wo prefer insisting on the fact that the 
raven is a gentleman of very ancient descent, being able, in tba 
clearest manner, to trace his pedigree in unbroken line up to 
tho days of " Captain " Noah himself, as Byron irreverently styles 
the patriarch. When any one in our day becomes distinguished 
and attracts our special regard, we instantly set to work to traca 
his descent, and although ho himself can hanily tell who was hia 
grandfather, we are never satisfied until we have, hy hook and by 
crook, traced hia ancestry to the Ragman Roll or the Norman 
Conquest, and, having, thus ennobled him to our own entire satis- 
faction, we cease not to pet and praise him until he is dead, and 
then the newspapers swarm with obituary uoticea of the distinguished m 
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man who has just departed, and a monument, erected by public 
subscription, concludes the farce. The raven's ancestor was un- 
questionably with Noah in the ark, and although he has incurred 
some odium in connection with the assuaging of the waters, we 
confess we cannot well tell why, for all that the ancient, and 
beautiful, and simple narrative says of him is this : "And he sent 
forth a raven, which went forth to and fro, until the waters were 
dried up from off the earth." On the point of ancestry, in short, 
there is no bird that has a better right to hold up his head 
than the raven And just consider : wasn't Dickens' stuffed raven 
" Grip " sold the other day for a himdred and twenty guineas ! 
although if his portrait in the Graphic is to be depended on, he 
never was a handsome specimen of the family, or if he was, then 
the man who stuffed and " set him up " should have received a 
flogging for his pains. Should the reader wish to know more 
about our friend Corima corax, we can confidently recommend him 
to make the acquaintance, the intimate acquaintance if he can, of 
" The Haven " to be met with in the works of Edgar Allan Poe, the 
most weird and wonderful raven that has ever yet appeared in song 
oratory. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

Along th« Shore after Krdi— An Oner in pun 
Employed in Fishing— His haired of all u 
lion (rom the Caeiic 

NovBMBER closed with a week of the most delightful weather 
coidJ wish for at this aeaaon [December 1870], cold, but crisp a 
clear ; nor has December thus far shown any tendency to exce 
lional " rampaging " either, though coma it must, if we are i 
much miatoken, and in a style we fear that will cause it 
remembered. Woodcocks, fieldfares, redwing thrushes, 
buntingR, and starlings are at this moment more plentiful than i 
ever saw them before ; while Arctic sea-fowl in great nuralx 
crowd our creeks and bays, and immense flocks of grallator 
curlews, gedwits, purrs, dunlins, and oyster-catchers, may bsl 
Been oil along our shores diligently attending the sea margin a 
the tide recedes, or with weird and wild scream urging their 
eccentric flights from an exhausted sandbank in indefatigable search 
of " fresh fields and pastures new." Creeping among the rocka 
on the back of Cuilchenna Point, a quiet, sequestered shore, 
seldom visited by anybody but ourselves at this seasoD, one evening 
last week, watching a pair of web-feet that we finally decided to 
be mnewe, a species of merganter, we were iuicx[>ecl«dly treated to>^ 
an exhibition of aquatic feats that we had never before i 
equalled, and that we thought no animal, bipod or quadruped,.! 
could accomplish in an element not properly its own. Squatted J 
on the beach behind two huge boulders, a narrow opening be- 1 
twcen which enabled us to look seawards, Eind to see without being J 
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8 were watching the elegant amewa aa they preeneil thera- 
I aelTes, floating gracefully the while, without the movement of a 
I web, on the calm surface of the cold, clear sea, when right before 
Bub, and within lees than a dozen fathoms of the shore, a dark 
I object Buddenly dashed to the surface with a flop and a splash, 
KBiid as suddenly disappeared. We took it to be a seal in pursuit 
\vA some Gsh, as is his wont ; but on its roappearance a minute or 
afterwards, wo were delighted to see that it was not a seal, but a 
■ iaige otter hard at work in chase of some favourite fish for supper ; 
vaiid small blame to him for that same, for if one might judge from 
Ibis exertions in the pursuit, he was dreadfuUy hungry and 
\ thoroughly in earnest, not yet having dined, perhaps, nor even 
broken his fast since the preceding evening, for your otl«r (Lutra 
vulgaris) is for the most part an evening and nocturnal feeder. 
Nothing oould exceed the elegance and ease with which the otter 
performed the most extraordinary and complicated evolutions in 
pursuit of his prey, his long, lithe hodj, pliant and supple as an 
d's, twisting and twining in every direction as the iish darted 
(luther and thither, or swept in rapid circles in its efl'orts to escape. 
B tail, we noticed, seemed to act not merely as a rudder iu aid 
C its owner's incessant periaaltations, but to be in constant motion 
e a propeller, aa if to assist the broad and muscular web feet in 
tvery act of natation. For ten minutes or more, perhaps, did the 
chaae continue, the fish, that seemed to be either a haddock or sea- 
trout of some three or four pounds weight, occasionally leaping 
boddj out of the water in its efiorts to escape from the unfriendly 
tentions of ita stem pursuer, the said pursuer, like a staunch hound, 
B the tish dotibleil, circling as it circled, and diving as tt 
IMved, with a persistency and pei^evcrance that it was impossible 
D elude, txntil at last, fairly beaten in his own element, the fish 
8 captured in a pool of sliallow water, whither it had darted in 
m terror and bewilderment, the otter instantly pouncing upon it 
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and Muiiig it in k» moath, h jna hnv ■MaKtecrier deal with m. 
nL At this mmnenl ve tubed from our conecaliBaBt with % 
■bout, lMi|>i&g Uj frighteo tfa« otte* and gei bold of the fia^ bafc 
M OMwnr Lntra vh too quick for xm. Willi tbe 
1m [Jui^vd into the m, and in a aeeond had d>aa| 
■ome booldo* that would pnfaaUy luiTe affoided 
asjlam, even if we had a pack of ott«r honnda to aid in our' 
atlraijH at the dialodgmeot of & geatleman so cannu^. 

With the eommoD otter of out inland rii-ets and lakes we hare 
heen more or lesa familiar since our school-boj days; bnt ire 
cannot recollect having ever seen a marine otter niitil this occa>- 
aion. Our naturalists weni to be very generally agreed that the 
Mea otter and tlial of our rivers and fr^i-waler lakes are one 
and the aamc animol, — an opinion from which we are not at this 
moment prepared to dissent, though the aninial referred to above 
seemed to us to be larger in size, blacker in colour, with inoift 
prominent ears, and a bigger, b-ushier tail than any specimen, living 
or dead, that had hitherto come under our notice. Certain 
peculiarities, however, of form and colouring in the individual are 
frciuently attributable to accidental circumstancea. We remember 
seeing a very fine dog otter many years ago, that its owner had 
succeeded in rendering comparatively tame, and of some use in the 
capture of fish fur its master's table, as well as for its own sus- 
tennncc. The animal belonged to the innkeeper at Bridge of Tilt, 
in Atbole, and was usually kept chained in an empty atoll in tha 
atabla It was very good-natured and docile, and evinced its 
Batisfaction on being stroked with the hand and patted by a 
curious purring, surt of half whine lialf bark, altogether unlike the 
uttemncu of any other animal with which we are acquainted. We 
saw it presented with a ilisli of milk, which it readily lapped up, 
using its tongue by way of spoon, as a dog does under similar 
oircuiustanoes. With a collar round its neck, to which a long rope 
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was attached, it was frequently taken to the rivor, where it never 
failed to catch fish, finrt driving them, after the manner of a colUo 
with a flock of eheep, into the nearest pool in which there was a 
considerable depth of water, when he pounced upon them with the 
agility of a wild cat, and seldom failed to secure two or three of 
the best and biggest fish in the shoal ere they could manage to 
escape. We were aaaured, however, that the beat place to Bee the 
otter at work was not the river, but one of llio moorland lochs, in 
the depths of which he was perfectly at home. Here he eiliibitcd 
the most astonishing feats of agility in pursuit of lita prey; Ids 
activity and matchless swimming powers being hacked by a per- 
tinacity and cunning that loft neither trout nor pike much chance 
of escape. Having marked out and selected the fish to he captured, 
it was observed that he stuck to it with the staunchness of a well- 
trained hound through all its doublings and windings, as if for 
the moment the loch contained none but it, until he had fairly run it 
down; the capture generally taking place among the reeds that 
bordered the margin of the mere, into which the fish always rushed 
on becoming sousiblo that its adversary was not to he eluded in 
open water. If left to himself, it was remarked that the otter waa 
Bomewhat dainty and fastidious of taste, rarely eating more of a 
captured fish than a little at the back of the head and about the 
pectonil fins, when, after a short rest, he was ready to start in 
pursuit of another. If thb be the habit of otters in their wild 
Btate — as there is reason to believe it is — one can fancy how terribly 
destructive to fish they must be, killing ton times more than they 
aotnatly eat, and these, too, the best and biggest fish they can meet 
with in their depredations. Even a single pair of otters, with a 
family to rear, must he a terrible scourgo on any river they may 
select to honour with their attentions for a soason ; nor is tho 
marine otter, wc may he aure^such as we saw the other day — less 
destructive when he takes up his residence in the vicinity of 




I Umi^ wiA a cncM, wbta after • tl^« 
J vnfc IB ^ Uds Ifcej letnmad to tk Mal^ of u vrcmiig. W« 
' av not swan UmI, taeeft walk, wUch it vovld madilj t^ and 
i to enjoT, tfab otter iraa «T«r known to tooch aDjtliiiig in 
tho ahape of food except ito nataial tA dieL In the old 
Syetdadtditn, at fiieaide taW of the ■"^i'wt HighlandetB, ve 
frequentlj meet with the "dm» otter' or tbUnii* donn, as one 
of the dramttii* pertonm. He is geneiaUj introduced to as under 
an amUUe character, rescoing neglected meiit hum obecnrity, 
relieving distressed damsels, or aaccomiiig the widow and orphans 
with boimtifol sappliea of silvery fish from the tarn amongst the 
notutaina, or the eddying pool beneath the cascade in the glen. 
The amiable and friendly otl«T sometimes turns out to be an 
enchanted prince, who, timeonal; released from the spell that 
1 him to amphibiooa habits and qaadrapedal form. 
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fcasumea his proper Bbapo, and manriea tlie always virtuous and 
beautiful, though frequcntJy humble, heroine of the tale. In 
the Hebrides to this day the otter ig looked upon with sonio 
degree of suporstitioua reverence, and a bit of otter akin worn 
by way of clmrm is lugarded as an antidote ^ainet infection in 
fever and small-pox, a preservative from death by drowning, and 
of singular efficacy in bringing the labours of parturition to a 
happy issue. A mole on a person's skin, whatever its placfl or 
proportions, is in the Hebrides never reckoned a deformity. It 
is regarded rather as a " beauty spot" than otherwise, and believed 
to betoken a long life and good luck to the fortunate possessor. 
In the West Highlands aud Hebrides such a mark on the skin 
is called a hall-dobhrain, an otter mark or otter spot, and is no 
more accounted a blemish or deformity than was the mule on 
the right lip of Dulcinea del Tohoao by Don Quixote, though 
it looked " like a whisker, and had seven or eight red hairs in it 
kbove a span long I " In some places a piece of otter skin placed 
on the head under a woman's coif, and worn inside a man's 
blue bonnet, is supposed to relieve the headache and prevent 
baldness, while gentle friction along the afTected part with the 
funy aide of a bit of otter akin is esteemed of sovereign efficacy in 
erysipelas or " rose." The following is a somewhat free rendering 
from the Gaelic of a fable occurring in an old &jeuia^}id, with 
which many of oui west coast readers at least must be acquainted. 
The moral is obvious. 

Ta« OlTM ABD Foi. 

The otter hftd ought in the pool bolow 

A aUvery bbIidod ho full uf roe, 

And clambering bore it over the rooks. 

When who ihauld bti meet but bia couatn the foi. 

" Friend," quoth the wilj foi, ■ pray gci 

And bring me m Bab from the |>aot below — 

I 've not taated fiah (or » year or mo'. 
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Id&Kf^ lien thy mXatm, ; go, bMte thee back. 
We H dine logeilier and have our crmck ; 
Bdiere me, deer otter, that OTer one*! food 
Tlie faice of a frieiid is elwaji good." 

The otter tumbled into the streem 

Where the floatiDg foam was white m ereMn ; 

He sought end searched in eadi cranny and hole^ 

But not a fish ooidd he find in the pooL 

<* WeU,'* quoth the otter, <* 111 hasten back 

To my cousin the fox, and we 11 have our crack 

Over the salmon I left abore ; 

One fish will go far that is eaten in lore ; 

*Tis large, and fat, and full of roe. 

And, faorly divided, will serre for two.*' 

Clambering otst the rocks in haste 

The otter returned to join his guest ; 

But guen his surprise when he reached the ^Mii ; 

Where the fox had been — the fox was not, 

And nought of the salmon that could be seen 

But some silvery scales where the salmon had been 

The otter but said, « Tis my belief 

My cousin the fox should be hanged for a 

Hell never again make me his tool. 

For myself alone I'll haunt the pool' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

of 'R^ia-ArJitrimt Pm6tti-^I.Kflii,u Pucmtrriia— lit. Moitiaw 

riDER winter [Janimry 1871] never was known all over the West 
Highlands and Hebrides. Somo tempeatuousness is to be looked 
for at this season, and some tempestuouanesa we have had, but 
of actual winter rigour and cold we have hardly had a trace. Only 
twice during the winter have we had any frost, and even then 
it was but slight and of short duration. On several occasiona, 
however, we have had such terrible rainfalls as are only known 
perhaps within sight of the mountain i>eaks of Juni and Mull and 
Morven. On the 19th of January, and again on the 23d, the 
ninfall within a given time was heavier tlian anything known even 
vitb us for many years past. In about sixteen hours on the 19tii, 
4*19 inches fell, and quite as much, if not more, on the 23d. 
JSovr, does the reader know what an inch of rain means ! It means 
» gallon of water spread evenly over a surface of something like 
two square feet, or, to put it in a more striking and intelligihlo 
form, it means a fall of a hundred Ions upon an acre of land ; 
BO that in sixteen hours on the 19th upwards of /our hundred 
tons of rain fell on every acre of land for mites and miles around 
na. It wUl bo confessed that thus the country was for once at 
least well soaked and saturated. All our rivers and mountain 
torrentB were, of course, in full flood, and throughout the night, 
when it had calmed down a little, the " noise of many waters," 
as you lay awake on your pillow and listened, made wild and 
eerie music enough, to which the fitting bass was the boom of 
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the storm-driven rollers aa they broke in Bullen thuoder along tha 
shore. We had occasion to be across Corran rerr? on the wettest 
of tlieee days, bad as it was, and, in epito of waterproofs and haps 
of most approved texture and form, we returned in the evening 
BO soaked and drenched and droukit, to use an espressin 
Sootticiam, that we might as well have been for lialf an hour a 
to our chin, over head and ears for that matter of it, in t 
deepest pool of the KhL When changing our clothes in 
room after getting borne, we managed to raise a quiet lai 
ourselyea over it all, by the recollection of the music and words of ' 
a favourite Scotch reel not altogetber inapplicable to our then 
condition. The reel in question is a well-known one, though we 
forget at present its proper distinctive name. It is, we think, one J 
of Neil Gow'b, a gudewif e, presumably of Amazonian heaxt, a 
also of Amazonian proportions, makes her husband wince a 
quail, and conduct himself with becoming amiability and decorv 
as she singa — 

" Mur 'bi'dh Bgam ach trudoir bodaicb, 
Bhogaiu anus ui allt e ; 
Mur 'bi'dh b^uu ach trudair bodwch, 
Bhogun nan* on allt a ; 
Bb<^UD agDS bbogun agus blmgun tb'ar a chcana e, 
'S mur ta'dh ■ glan 'nuaLir bbidb e tionUD, 
Bliogain 'rithisd onn e 1 " 

Xot very easily turned into English, but this is something 
it— 

*' If my pidBman were oroaa uid dour, 
I'd dip him io tha bum, O ! 
If my gudemao were crou and sour, 
I'd dip Mm in tLe bum, O ; 
I '<] dip the dear o'er heui and eajs until he'd grane ODd girn, O, 
And tdll he promised better thing*, he'd get the tother turn, O, " 

While stripping, it struck us that wo were quite as wet on t 
occasion in question, aa if for our sine we had undei^ne all t 
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"dipping" threatened by the gudewife 10 tlio old reel; and the 
[ idea put us into good humour until tea and other fireside comforts 
I made us forgot all the pelting of the pitiless Btonn. How the 
lemainder of winter and early spring may turn out meteorologically, 
it is impossible to forecast with any confidence, but meantime our old 
people, in their own opinion, nt least, weatherwise and shrewd 
quoad hoc, are gravely ehaking their heads over what they deem 
ui unusual dearth of frost and snow in mid-wiuter. 

Our West Coast atorms, if in one Bonse sometimes disagreeable 

rely fail, however, to bring ua a, good thing in the shape 

J Inmdreds of tons of drift-ware, which, gathered and spread on 

itiw land, is found to bo a valuable fertiliser. It is a labour, 

besides, which falls to be done in a season when there is little else 

to occupy the people's time, and saves an immense deal of trouble 

. when the spring comes round, for the laud is ready for the plough 

■nd the immediate reception of the seed, wbatover the crop — thua 

nving at once the manure heap for purposes in which farmyard 

' tnanure is indispensable, and all the troulilo o! long cartoge 

afield. In collecting his share of a huge swathe of this drift-ware 

the other day, one of our neighbours found a dead fish, quite 

^fefresh and unmutilated, which being new to him, though a fisher- 

^Huftn and sea-shore man all his life, ho thought might bo interesting 

^Bd us. He accordingly brought it to us, and to us also it was new, 

^■nd as such, of course, exceedingly iuLoresting, We puzzled long 

^Bner it ere we satisfied ourselves that we had determined its 

^fidentity. It was a small fish, some six inches in length, and of 

«melt-like shape and form and colouring, but it was not a smelt. 

After some little trouble, we finally decided that it was a species 

ot atherine (Afherina) belonging to the Muijiliihu or muUet family. 

r particular specimen was the Atherina ^ircuhi/ler, a not un- 

n visitor on some of the south of England shores, but so rare 

Beae that, as we have already said, we never saw a specimen 
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before. We are told that the atherioe is very good eating, and we con 
quite believe it, forit ia a pretty, delicate-looking little fish, tliat, nicely 
fried until properly crimp and brown, ouglit to taste well. A much 
commoner fish, but interesting in this instance for the great size of 
tlie specimen, was an angler, fishing-frog, or aea-devil (Lojihiat 
pUnatorius), which was cost ashore near Corran Ferry last week. 
This was the largest individual of the species — the ugliest, perbap^l 
of all fishes — that we ever saw. It measured five feet seven incbM 
from snout to tip of tail, and weighed fifty-three pounds. It irv 
poor and fleshlesa, and had died seemingly of sheer inanition or 
atrophy ; had it been in full condition, it would have weighed a 
third more, Its terrible mouth, with its formidable array of sharp 
recurved teeth, was enough to scare a friend that accompanied us 
to a distance, though we assured him that the brute was dead and 
harmless. On opening out its jawa to a fair extent — that is, as far 
OS we thought the animiil itself would open tbem easily if need 
were, we placed a large turnip from a pit that was conveniently at 
hand, a turnip neaily aa large as a man's head, easily within 
horrid cavern. We would willingly have taken this specimen h( 
with US, for the purpose of preserving the skeleton, but we had 
conveyance with us, and any idea of carrying it was out of 
question. It had, besides, evidently lain some time on the beach, 
and its odour on moving it in the least was, the reader may believe, 
the very antipodes of Eau de Cologne or ottar of rosea. We con- 
tented ourselves therefore with slitting open its stomach with our 
pocket-knife, and found it, aa we expected, perfectly empty, con- 
taining nothing in the shape of food, except the tips of two claws 
and small bits of the carapace of a not uncommon species of crab, 
the velvet fiddler {Portuiws piiber). Tlio Ilighlanders of the 
west coast and Uebridea call the angler Mac Lam!utie/i, properly 
Mac Ldlhaieh^tlio son (that is, inhabitant) of the mud or ooze ; a 
-very expressive and appropriate name for it, for it ia essentiallf a 
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■ mwf fish, in which, half buried and perdu, it hidea and watches, 

I tiger-like, for ite prey. The naturalist meets with many thiuga to 

IpuuJe him, and it has always puzzled us to account for the largo 

miBxe of this animal's head and roouth, aJtogether dispra portioned t-o 

Klhe size of the rest of the body. Ho matter how insatiable the 

lamvings of the brute's maw — to use a Miltonic word— no matter 

■%ow ghittonoiiB soever of appetite, the head and mouth, and 

mber and size of t«eth, do seem unnecessarily formidable, mon- 

ftltrous indeed, for any conceivable work that they can he called 

wn to perform ; and yet there is unquestionably good reason for 

■it all, if we could only find it out It may interest some of our 

r Kodera t« know that the eea-devil belongs, ichthyologically, to 

the Acanthopterygioua family of fishes. Acanthopterygknis ! what 

a Bta^erer to any one except a learned ichthyologist at a Spelling 

Bee. 

Mr. Mortimer CoHinB and others are recently down, somewhat 
^percritically we can't help thinking, on Mr, Tennyson's occasional 
latntal history references throughout bis poems. The fun is that 
1 almost every instance in which fault is found with him, Mr. 
EXennyson is right and his critics wrong ! Here is one example of 
i hypercriticism in wliich Mr. Mortimer Collins is fairly hoist 
own [letard. Mr. Tennyson writes — 
" In Bpriog B fuller ciiiDKiD cometi apon the robin's breut. " 
Upon which Mr. Collins comment*- — " As a fact, that fuller crimson 
comes in avitumn, as all know who watch the half-ahy, half- 

»jaimllar bird — 
" Thkt ever in the luuDeh of winter aingB," 
Here Mr. Mortimer Collins is partly right and largely wrong, 
while Mr. Tennyson is altogether right. It is true tliat our native 
song-birds, moulting in autumn or early winter, assume at this 
1 a thicker, warmer, fresher plumage after all the wear and 
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tear consequent on Uio labours of nidification, incubation, and love- 
making throughout the Bprinjj and summer ; but it is equally true 
that it is only in spring, as Mf. Tennyson correctly asserts, that 
our vUd birds asaame their gaudiest and gayest attire, every colour 
Knd shade of colour in the individual bird's feathering there and 
then only being at its best aud brightest. And whuu we rememher 
that spring is the season of lovo and incipient song, we should be 
very much aurpriaed, and with good reason, if the fact were other- 
wise. So far as our recollection serves us, Mr, Mortimer Collins, 
or any one else, wUl find it rather difficult to catch Mr, Tennyson 
tripping in the direction indicated. Wo should say tliat the Po>'t 
Laureate woa rather remarkable than otherwise for his fidelity to 
nature and truth in all his local colouring. 

Some time ago, by the way, we had occasion to call attention to 
ceediag fre<iueucy of misquotation in our current litemtui 
and in quarters, too, whore one would least expect it. Here ii 
curious and very unpardonable instance, all things considered. 
a review of the Soulk Kensington Handbookn, in the Timng of t 
18th January, a sentence opens thus — "It is well-known 1 
weary lies the head that wears a crown V Every one will t 
that the manifest intention bore is to quote from the monologue of'* 
the poor harassed and sleepless King in Shakespeare's Henry TV. 
(part second), one of the finest things that even Shakeepeare ever 
wrote, and we had thought too well-known by every one with a 
pretcnsiouB to literature to be misquoted. The concluding I 
are those : — 

" Can'st thoii, O portUl slevp, give th; repose 

To the wet twik-bo; in ■□ hour so rude ; 

And in the oliDeat and icoet tUllest night, 

With ftU ippliHUcee uid means to boot. 

Deny it to u king ! ITien, happy, low, lis down 

Uaeati/ Ucb the head that weara 
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A BRtLLiAHT diaplay of aorora borealle on tlie early moTning of the 
8th [February 1871] led us to conclude that a change of weather 
not far distant ; and before sunset of that same day the wind 
had gone round from east by south to south-west, and a drizzling 
rain, with a very much milder temperature than we had known for 
three months, toM us that, for the present at least, King Frost 
had agreed to suspension of hostilities. Since then it bos been 
mostly wet, with occasional hailstone showers, and turbulent withal, 
if not actually stormy. The revietnalling of Paris under the terms 
of the capitulation and armistice wae not a more sensible relief to 
the starving inhabitants than was the recent thaw to our wild birds 
on sea and sliore. The moment they became convinced that it 
■was no sham, but a real, veritable thaw, they revived amazingly. 
Shaking off the torpidity in which cold and want had so pitilessly 
bound thero, they took heart, and bustled about in search of such 
food as might now be procured by diligent seeking in copse and 
hedgerow, by pool and stream. An occasional strophe, sadly in- 
consecutive and discordant, may now again be beard when the sun 
flhines out and the storm has lulled, from some of our hardier 
warbleis, and we have observed that in some instances rooks have 
begun to pair; but out bird-world, upon the whole, is far from 
what it should be at this date ; more taken up, like vanquished 
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France, with the tbought of the mere necessitiee of life and the te- 
eatablishmont of their exhtktuted enorgies, than with love or moaic, 
or the gaiety and ahandon eo characteristic in ordinary aeasona of 
OUT feathered friends on tbe back of St. Valentine's Day. The 
meridian bud, however, is now steadily climbing zenithwards, and 
the day perceptibly lengthening apace, so tliat our wild birds, 
rapidly gathering strength, and daUy iinpioving in t<)ne and tune, 
may, after all, arrive at their day of jollity and joyousnesa sooner 
than we anticipate<L We captured a beoutifid JSearlei Emperor 
butterfly a few days ago, as brisk and lively as possible, on a 
window pane in Ardvulin Cottage, Ardgour. How beautiful, by 
the way, and how suggestive of spring and vernal delights iu a 
land of plenitude and peace, is the following from the Song of 
Solomon : — " For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds u 
come, and the voice of the turtle ia heard in our laud ; the E 
tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the t 
grapes give a good smell." 

Another animal besides the hedgehog has of recent years n 
its appearance in Lochaber, though previously unknown, so Se 
we are aware, anywhere in the "West Highlands. The aniinal f\ 
question ia the water-rat, water-vote, or BritiBh beaver. The Ii 
is, perhaps, its most appropriate name, for the animal is neitli 
kith nor kin to the rat, while very much in its economy and habi 
as well as in its corporeal structure, particularly its dentition, i 
it not remotely to the heaver tribe. In size, the water-vole i 
more robust iu body and lai^-er in every way than the common" 
rat, with a more silken pile, and a bigger and brighter eye. It 
frequents the hanks of streams and ponds, feeding on the more 
delicate aquatic plants, and on the bark and tender shoots of t 
willow, alder, and such other shrubs as love to grow 
" He quiet w»ter« by." 
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That such an animal inhabited Locha'beT was accidentally rev^aloil 
to us two years ago, and m unmisUkeably that there was no room 
for doubt or lieaitation in the matter. We wero returning from 
Fort-William 011 a beautiful summer afternoon, walking by the hill 
route through Liuidavra, when having already accomplisheii more 
than holt the distance at our liest pace, we sat down to rest and 
solace ourselvcB with a pipe — not the Arcadian musical instrument, 
oh8er\'e, but the more prosaic article luiathematiscd in the royal 
Counterblful — by the side of a canaHike reach in the River Rhi, 
M it slowly winds through Glenshelloch, when our attention wa;< 
drawn to a splash in the water at a short iliatanee above ub, to 
which, however, we gave but little heed, taking it for the lively 
flop of a half-pound trout engaged in tty-catching for supper. 
Another and a louder splash, however, aroused our curiosity, and 
induced 113 to creep cautiously in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded, and there, sure enough, disporting themseives round a 
gniLrled alder stump that projected into the stream from the water- 
line on the opposite bank, were a pair of wat«r-voles, full-grown, 
And brisk and hvely as ever we had seen tbem in our younger 
days in the upper reaches of the beautiful Eden in Fifeshire, a 
&Tonrite liabitat. After watching their gambols for some time, 
'Ve threw a pebble into the pool, when they instantly dived and 
disappeared, only to emerge in a few seconds near a large boulder 
farther up the stream, behind which, and cunningly concealed 
beneath the overhanging bank, was their hole, into which they 
popped as readily as does an alarmoU mouse into a wall crevice. 
As tliey dived and pursued their suba({ueous flight in the direction 
of their hole, the eye could follow their every movement, for the 
■water was as clear as crystal. Keeping very near the bottom, it 
seemed as if thoy progressed partly by swimming and partly by 
zunning along the grave), at any rate with amazing celerity and 
We noticed that about their necks and shoulders their pile 
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api«!ared as if adorned willi iiuml>erlesa tiny iJeorla — ait Imbbles, in 
fact — that adhered to their fur, and that, frequently shifting the 
position like quicksUver drops, as the animals moved, hod a very 
pretty effect. Since tliat time the water-vole has been lupeatedly 
(leon about the lower reaches of the same river, between the IncIiiM 
Falls and the highway. It has also been seen in some parts of th* 
Blackwater above Kinlochleven. Ardent disciples of Izoak Walton 
and others interested in the preservation of trout and salmon hold 
the water-vole in great dislike, under the belief that it feeda largely 
on fry and ova. The accusation we believe to be unfounded, aa 
much so as the egg-eating charge against the hedgehog. We shall 
not attempt to prove a negative, the onus j/rohandi of their aver- 
ments logically resting with the accusers ; but we will say that wq, 
have known the water-vole for many years, and at one time haj,; 
every opportunity of studying its habits, and we never had cai 
to entertain the slightest suspicion that it was anything else than 
vegetable feeder. We recollect once questioning old John Eol 
son of Perth, than whom a lietter fisher, whether on lake o. 
never cast a fly or impaled a worm, alwut the water-vole's allej 
liking for fish-spawn and fry. His reply was in these words, 
dinna believe it, sir ; I have fished in maist feck o' the rivers, bi 
and lochs in Perth, Fife, and Kinross, and other counties forbj 
and the fish were just as plentiful where the splash o' the 
(a local name for the water-vole) was heard a'niaist at every cast 
the line, as where none could bo, seen for days togethi 
know, besides, that the late Professor John £eid of St. Andrew^ 
one of the most distinguished comparative anatomists of his day, 
and who had dissected many of them, was of opinion that the 
water-vole was a vegetable feeder and nothing else, he having 
never been able to detect anythuig to lead him to the con- 
clusion that it fed on fish or their spawn. Suspicion of the 
water-vole's being addicted to the malpractices in question 
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first of all grounded on the fact that fish-bones were frequently 
found along the hanks of the etreams he inhabited, and sometimes 
about the entrance of, and even in, tlio hole which was his habitut 
and home ; and on this evidence atone the water-vole soon got 
into very had repute indeed. As to the finding oceasinnslly of 
fish bones along a water-vole inhabited stream, although the fact is 
indisputable, it really goes for nothing, suspicious aa it looks, 
for similar relics of defunct trouts and trontleta may be seen any 
day on the margin of streams where a water-vole was never yet 
known to exist. The real culprits in such cases are the otter, 
the common rat (a great fish-eater in sliallow streams and almost 
BB expert a swinunor as the vole itself, only that it cannot dive so 
Veil), the heron, king-fisher, and grey crow, all of whom are 
fond of fish, either as an article of constant diet, or as an occasional 
iDake-ehift in default of more legitimate fare. Aa to the fish 
bones to bo sometimes met with in the water-Tolo'a holes, the 
dusky-coated and white-vested dippeT and the beautiful plumaged 
king-fisher are alone to blame. The castings, indeed, of a single 
pair of king-fishers would of itself suffice to account for all the fish 
bones one meets with by the banks of ponds and streams, for the 
beautiful Alcvdo is a voracious fish-devourer, and his hole going 
backwards and upwards some three or four feet into the hank, 
invariably a perfect charnel-house of bleached fish bones of 
minnows and troutlets. The number of small fish that a pair 
of king-fishers, with their young, dispose of in a single season must 
ftmount to many thousamls, and as the lai^er bones at least are 
always cast or regui^itatcd, their presence may always be taken as 
■ sure indication that the spot has recently been the haunt of the 
moat beautifully coloured of British birds. When the Iwnes of 
larger fish, however, are met with, the blame, if blame there ho, 
must be shifted from the king-fisher to the sliouldera of one or 
other or all of the animals above mentioned. It is only fair that 
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the spirit of our laws, wliicb accounts a man innocent until he 
ia proved guilty, should be extended to beasts and birds aa 
welL In this view of tlie matter the water-vole has good 
of complaint that it has been over hasti!; and unwarrantably 
condemned on insufficient evidence, without even the form of' 
a fair and impartial trial Unlilte Bitaon, the antiquary and 
balladist, who, although he was a strict vegetarian in diet, holding 
all manner of animal food in utter abhorrence, and writing a volume 
on the subject, was yet as cross-grained and as irascible as a 
wasp, the water-vole, like a true vegetarian, is quiet and unobtru- 
sive even to timidity, leading on inofiensive life, and in his play-j 
hours, which — in proof of his good sense, let its remark — are very' 
numerous, as frolicsome and sportive as a kitten. He will shoi 
fight, it is tnie, if attacked in his hole or otherwise brought to baj^ 
and his bite, whether on tbe nose of an over-venturesome terrier, 
the hand that would rashly seize him, is very severe and difli( 
to heal ; but it is only doing bim the merest justice that those 
know him should bear witness that in general character 
dlspositiou he is the most peaceable and harmless of animals. 
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A FALL of snow on Monday, followed, by keen froat during three 
consecutive nights, rendered the past week [March 1871], aa to 
more cold at least, the most wintry of the season ; hut with a 
bright Bun circling at tnid-Mar«h altitude, the frost had no time to 
penetrate the soil to any depth, and Bpring work has been steadily 
pushed on, with hardly any retardation. In the upland glens, 
however, the frost was for some days intense, and had it continued 
much longer, weakly sheep must have eulTered severely. But 
tolvitur hiem«, the froat is gone j the weather is now again open, 
and mild and spring-like, and our wild birds— scores of them 
within a stone's cast of onr window as we write — only seem all the 
more jubilant because of the past week's temporary dip of tempera- 
ture to the freeiing-point, " Speed the plough " — one of our very 
best Scotch reels, by the way^sbould now be the cry, at once 
earnest and cheery, of every one connected with arable land, fur 
what says the old Gaelic proverb — 

" Am feu- nacli cuir 'a> Mh&rt, 
'Saamoch a bhuuneu e." 

He that sown not in March shall have a late ingathering, 

A coin was sent us for identification a few days ago, the history 
of which strikes us as interesting. We had no difficulty in de- 
termining it to be a silver Spanish dollar of the time of Philip II. 
It ia much corroded and worn, but the following letters of the 
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original inscription aro distinctly legible ; — Ph. IL, D.G. Hiap; et 
Ind: Itex. 1585. On the reverse disc ia what seems to have been 
intende<l for the prow of a eliip Iwtween two palm trees. Tho 
owner of this coin tells us that it came into his possession in the 
following manner :^A brother of his, who owned and commanded 
a coasting schooner about fifty years ago, chancing to be becalmed 
while passing through the Sound of Mull, thought it best to come 
to anchor for the night. Next morning, when getting under weigh, 
the anchor, aa it came to the bows, was found to have brought up 
a large mass of tangle. While clearing this away, the edge of ths 
coin was observed sticking out from among a lot of sand and 
shinglo attached to the tatiglo roots, and having been secured and 
handed to the Captain, he ever after kept it in his purse as a 
" luckpenny," on which he set a high value, and all the more bo, 
perhaps, that it happened to be found on tlie morning of East«r 
Sunday, a fact that to him, as a good Catholic, had a signilicanca 
and meaning that the rest of the crew took no account of. Be 
this as it may, he was from that day an exceedingly prosperous 
and lucky man in all his undertakings, and till the day of hii 
death he carried the coin about liim wherever he went, as a "luck- 
penny " and tnliaman of extraordinary virtue. The present 
owner, too, sets a very high value on this numismatic talisman, 
which, he declares, hardly anything would induce him to part 
with. During the ten years that it has been in his possession, 
he assures us that he has been prosperous and successful as hs 
never was before, with never a moment's illness ; and although too 
sensible and shrewd a man actually to assort that the coin has any- 
thing to do with it, it is a fact that he very seriously looks 
upon his Spanish dollar as a sort of " lee-penny," giving its 
possessor a fair chance of an amount of health and wealth, that 
■without it he might struggle for in vain. This nonsense apart, 
however, the question remains, What business had a Spanish 
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dollar in the bottom of the Sound of Muill How came it there ( 
Our theory is that the coin originally belonged to aome one con- 
nected with the great " InviBcihle Armada " of 1 588. It is a well- 
known historieal fact that, aft«r the defeat of the Armada, the 
already shattered and discomfited fleet, in attempting to return t» 
Bpain by sailing round Scotland and Ireland, wus overtaken liy ii 
dreadful storm, in which many of the ships were wrecked. One 
~ ship, named the " Florida," ran for shelter into the 8ouud of Mull, 
and while at anchor off Tobermory harbour, was captured and 
destroyed by a body of Mull and Morvern men, under the com- 
mand of Maclean of Duart. Thin fact is sufficiently attested by 
emission, under the Privy Seal, to that chief for his share in 
the somewhat questionable trausaction, hearing date the 20th March 
1589. The " Florida " was destroyed by being blown up, with all 
her armament and stores, and many of her crew — a treacherous and 
cruel act, for Scotland at least was then at peace with Spain — and 
it is probable that the Spanish dollar ao recently examined by us 
reached the bottom of the Sound on that occasion, and there 
xemained till fished up in the curious manner above related, up. 
wards of two centuries afterwards. Some of the timbers of thu 
submerged " Florida " have from time to time been brought to the 
surface, and a casket formed out of part of her wuidlaas was 
presented by Sir Walter Scott to George IV., during his visit ti> 
Scotland in 1822. 

An unsuccessful attempt, by means of divers, was made 
in ITiO to recover some of a large amount of treasure saicl 
to have been sunk in hc-r ; but some very beautiful brass gumi 
were brought up, one of which is stOl to be seen at the Castle of 
DunetaCfnage, near Oban, and another, we believe, at Inveraray. 
These were last made to speak loud and lustily, not against a 
Queen of England, as was their original errand to our shores, but 
in honour of the marriage of the daaghtcr of a Queen of Great 
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Britain with tbo son n\ a Scottish Duke, who now owns the londt 
which belonged to the Macleans, by whom the " Florida," canyiif; 
those very guna, was destroyed. Thus does " the whirligig a 
time bring about its revenges." Some years ago we were show] 
by a gentleman in Glasgow a large ebony-stocked pistol, 1 
tifully carved and inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver, w 
was said to have been secured from the wreck of the " Florida.'' 
We recollect that the corroded state of the barrel and locfc 
abundantly satisfied us at the time that, whether it had belongell 
to the " Florida " or not, it had at all events long lain i 
water, and more probably, from the peculiar form of corrosioi 
in salt water than in frcsli. As to the dollar, we have on^|l 
further to stalo that its owner now thinks more of it ' 
ever : our suggestion as to its very probable connection witi 
the Spanish Armada having largely enhanced its value in hitt 
estimation. Its mere intrinsic value as a bit of silver woul^ 
we think, bo fully and fairly appraised at something like twen^ 
pence sterling. 

We were the other day accidentally brought into contact with a 
curious superstition, which, although not pectdiar to this district^ 
but common, we believe, over all the Highlands, was yet quite sew 
to us. Wo were sailing past the beautiful island of St. Alungo, in 
Ixich Leven, the burial-place for many centuries of the people of 
Nether Lochobcr and Glencoe, when the following conversation- 
took place between ouraelrea and an old man who managed the 
sails while we steered. It was all in Gaelic, of course, but we giTS 
the substance in English : — " You were at the funeral on the island . 
the other day, sir 1 " interrogatively observed our companion. "I 

was, indeed," we replied. "John ," he continued, nnming 

the deceased, " was a very decent man." " He was a fine old 
Highlander, shrewd and intoUigent," we replied, " and, what ii 
more, I believe a very good man." "Donald ," naming a 
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) both knew, " is very U], and not likely to last long.' 
" I saw liim t<Mlaj-," we obeorved, " ond I foar tliut what you eay 
is true : ho cannot last long." " Well, sir, it will be a good thing 

for John (the person recently buried) ; his term of watching 

will be a short one." " I do not understand what you meEin," we 
observed, with some curiosity. " The man is dead and buried ; 
what watching should he have to dol" "Why, eir, don't you 
LJkuow that the spirii of the last person buried in the island has to 
keep watch and wani over the graves till the spirit of the nest 
person buried lakes his placol" "I really did not know that," we 
leplied. " Is it a common opinion that such is the case, and do 
yon believe it yourself?" " Well, sir, it is generally believed by 
'the people ; and having always heard that it was so, I cannot well 
'belp believing it too. The spirit whoso watch it is, is present there 
'jday and night. Some people have seen them ; my mother, God 
net her ! once pointed out to me, when I was a little boy, an 
•ppeannce, as of a flame of light on the island, slowly moving 
liackwards and forwards, and she assured me it was the watching 
spirit going hia roimds," " What particular object has the spirit in 
watching 1" we asked. "Well, I don't exactly know," was the 
uiswer. " He just takes a sort of general charge of the Island of 
the Dead, until his successor arrives." We haie since found that 
% belief in this superstition is common among the old people. The 
'spirit or ghost b supposed to ho to a certain extent unhappy, and 
ipatient of relief while in the discharge of this office, and thus, at 
onsidered, that the sooner after a funeral there is occasion again 
the opening of a grave, the better it is for the spirit of the last 
IpetBon interred, who then, and not till then, passes finally and 
jFnlly to his rest. 

"We have to warn such of our readers as dwell by the sea, 
.■nd all " who go down to the sea in ships, and see His wonders 
.in the deep," that unusually high, tides may be 
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in connection with the new moon of the 18th. Tlie highest 
tide, however, Sa not likely to be exactly coincident with the 
change of the moon, but a,t the time of the second or thiid 

flood thereafter. Along onr Scottiah coasts the tidal wave will 
probably be highest on the morning of the 20th, ao that tbii 
notice may yet be aufficiently timeous. Much, however, will 
depend on the etate of wind and weather, as to the beijjht 
tide may attain at any particular place. In any case, it can 
no harm to bo prepared. 

To such of our readers as may be engaged in the rearing and 
tending of flowers at this season we very willingly communicate (t 
hint that may be found useful. And it is this. In filling flower- 
pots or window-sill boxes, there is frequently considerable ditEculty 
in procuring soil that will be at once sufficiently rich, free of weed 
seeds, and finely pulverised. The despised and sadly peisecuted 
mole provides the very thing wanted, and in little round heaps, 
waiting only to be gathered, commonly called molehills. For 
flowers, whether in pots or borders, there is nothing so good aa 
molehill earth. The rationale of the thing is, as is well-known to 
every one in the least acquainted with the natural history of the 
interesting velvet-coated subterranean tunnelists, that they live on 
worms and insect larvje. These are always found in the best soil, 
which is hurled to the surface in round heaps by the industrious 
little animal while in pursuit of hia prey, and in so pulverised a 
state, and so free of weed seeds, as to bo above all others the soil 
most suitable for all manner of onlinary floriculture. With such 
soil we have grown the purest dahlias and wallflowers we over saw 
anywhere. The old Kflyalist toast, " To the little gentleman in the 
black velvet coat!" was la sly allusion to the death of a high 
personage from injuries reeeived by hia horse stumbling over an 
insignificant molehill, and whose name by the way is disagreeably 
connected with a dark deed done heretofore in Glencoe, whose wild 
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goige and frowning precipices are in view as we write. But if any 
of our readers will feel cause of gratitude to the mole on the hint 
aboye given, as they bend over a moss rose or dahlia which has 
grown in soil so procured, why, we shall be glad for all our sakes. 
For our reader^s, in that he or, she has been gratified in such a 
delightful and holy taste as flower culture ; for our own, that the 
secret was ours to divulge ; and for the mole's sake, poor persecuted 
fellow, for he sadly needs a friend. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



With an occasional fine d&^r [August ISTT], the past fortnight 
tniut, we fear, be characterised as having been upon the whole wet 
— oery wet, a stranger would say — and not a little stormy withaL 
We liad ft tremendoiis thunderstorm early on Sunday morning, with 
the most magnificent display of forked lightning that we have ev«r 
seen, while the very eArth seemed to quake and tremble under tha 
crafh of peal upon peal of thunder, 8o near and loud at times aa ts 
be absolutely terrible. It is no wonder that the soundest sleepeB 
were awakened from their midnight alumbers by the hurly-burly. 
Wn ourselves got up for a time, and sal at our window, wat^lun^ 
the lightning that darl«d incessantly among the mountain aummita 
with startling vividness, revealing their serrated peaks at times 
tlirough the very heart of the thundercloud aa distinctly as if it 
were clearest noonday. Rain, too, fell the while in torrents, that 
instantly filled river and mountain stream to overflowing ; and as 
the storm passed away, and we retired to rest in the grey, uncertain 
twilight of the early dawn, we were lulled into a sleep, that lasted well 
nigh until noon, by the weird and wild music of " the noise of many 
waters." We thought, as we sat alone in the midst of that magnifi- 
cent storm, of him (was it John Foster 1) who, on a similar occasion, 
turned round to his companion and remarked, in a tone of deep 
solemnity, " It is a fine night ; tkc Lord is alrroad!" Crops, though 
genendly further from maturity than is usual at this dat«, continue 
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to grow rapidly, and everywhore present a strong and healthy 

appearance, — "a guarantee," as newspaper editors say, "of their 

good faith " and lionest intentions in the direction of a bounteous 

yield when oometh the season of ingathering. Potatoes are now in 

full flower ; anJ a very pretty sight, if you deign to look at it with 

an unprejudiced eye, is a potato field in blossom at this season. If 

the incomparable esculent were not cultivated for its utility and 

value as an article of food, it would still deserve a place in our 

gardens for its elegance and beauty simply as a flower. Nothing 

Hit its commonness causes its beauty as a flowering plant to be so 

lOnstantly overlooked. We are in the midst of our hay season, and 

'e only anxious about good weather for securing it in tolerable 

Eight consecutive days of dry, breezy weather would bo of 

Iculable value to us at this moment. Anything will grow, and 

' grow luxuiiantly, on the West Coast : our dilHcuIties only begin 

with the season of ripening and after preservation. If there be any 

truth in the old Scottish saying, that " a year of nuts will also be a 

year of com," then may the grain-growers of the West Highlauda 

ftt least already congratulate themselves, for we have seldom seen 

the hazel boughs so laden with nut clusters ; and a prettier sight 

11 tiian a hazel wood so laden, either now or when decked in its 

HjMitumnai robes, it would be difficult to conceive. It is, besides, a 

f fragrant, cleanly wood, through which you can at any time dash 

fearleasly and at will, all tlie better of your contact with the leaves, 

branches, and nut clusters, when you have reached the open beyond. 

There is not a leaf in the woods so thoroughly clean, so fragrant 

Lvhen you have crushed it in your hand, so soft and pleasant to the 

f ioucb in its every stage, as the leaf fresh plucked from the hazel bough. 

md apropos of hazel nuts, a gentlemen from the south of £ng- 

md, at present resident in our neighbourhood, told us something 

e other day that we did not know before. " In our part of Eng- 

ind," observed our friend, " the hazel is common, and grows to a 
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lat^r sue, baa mote pRtentions to the name of tree, in fact, 
hem witli yoo ; and our nuts, I shoolil say, most be larger, jniciet^ 
knd in all respects better tban yours." (A " eoft impeftchment," at 
vliich, for the hoooui of Xether Lochaber, we took the liberty of 
gnirely shaking oar hesd in token of dissent). " We eeldom, 
however," be went on, " can get a ripe baxel nut in autumn, the 
reason being that in many placee they ar« gathered while yet in a 
half-formed and green state. Voti look surprised, but the reason 
is this : the busk of the green, unripe hazel nut is riult, as you most 
be aware, in a bitterly sharp and astruigent acid, that must have 
often made your teeth water when you have essayed to crack A 
nut in a state of immaturity. This acid, then, you must know, is 
Taioahle as a mordaai (a technicil term) in the printing and dyeing 
of cotton and other fabrics, and it commands a high price in the 
market accordingly. It is a maxiia in commerce that demand 
creates supply ; and the consequence is, that every year in the 
month of July, when the nuts are at tbeir greenest, and the acid in 
their busks at its acridest, wcimen and children plunder the woodft, 
of their hazel nut clusters, which aie sold to the manufacturers, 
by a process of crushing by machinery, and washing and macemtic 
extract all the acid, to be employed, as I have already mentioi 
in cotton printing and dye works." So far in sutist&nce, if not 
ipiittimit verbis, our friend. All we could reply was that 
should be sorry indeed to see our own bonny hazel woods similarly 
des[)oiled. Another thing told us by this friend somewhat surprised 
us. He observed our servant girl carrying a bundle of potato "ahaws" 
, into the byre, and asked us what they were for. On our replying 
that these were the ahaws of the potatoes taken up for dinner, and 
that they were thrown before the cows, and devoured by them with 
avidity on their return from their hill pasture in the evening, be 
earnestly advised us never to do so again; that in England it was never 
done, because it was found tbat potato sbaws given to milch 
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lOt only Idssened the quantity of miJk yielded, but actually Titiated 
the milk itself, giving it a disagreeable taste, and making it decidedly 
,iin wholesome. All we could answer was that we had known potato 
■haws given to milch cows all over the Higldauds since ever we 
could remember, and that we had never known or heard any of 
>vl1s ataUd to result from the u^e of tliem. What says the 
ijeaderl It in true, no doubt, that the potato belongs botanically 
to a family of plants many of whom are highly poiaonoua — auch as 
deadhj nigtittJiade of our lanes and roadsides, for 
example — and it is averred that, although the tuber of the potato 
is healthy and nutritious when cooked, it is a poison in its raw 
State, and that its stem, leaves, flower, and " apple " are all more or 
less poisonous ; and yet we have known boyg, while the blight was 
yet unheard of, and when potatoes wore more prolihu of apples or 
plums than they have ever been eiuce, eat the large, soft, full, ripe 
apples with relish, and they never suffered the Blightest incon- 
venience in consequence tliat ever we beard of. As a boy wo 
liave often ate them ourselves, and very saccharine, Juicy, and 
pleasant flavoured we recollect they were, not at all unlike the 
.purple plum of our gardens in taste and flavour, and hardly Inferior 
to it as a pleasant suceuleut bonne houche. Cattle, as we know, 
vill greedily eat the fresh shaws, as they will a decidedly poisonous 
idant, the hemlock (Celtici, Ite.otha) ; and it is a well-known fact 
that in severe cases of scurvy on board ships that have to go long 
Voyages a feast of raw potatoes is an immediate and certain cure ; 
BO that after all it would sevni that if the potato is originally a 
poisonous plant, cultivation has eradicated all, or almost all, traces 
of the evil. As to the deleterious effects of the shaws on the 
milk of cattle we have our doubts, our amiable and learned friend 
above mentioned to the contrary notwithiitanding. And wliile on 
Buch subjects let ua record a piece of information received from an 
old woman in our neighbourhood a few days ago. We were 
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cnttmg some groan ferns on the hillside, when the old ladj ' 
in question, who happened to pass the way at the time, stood 
to have a crack wilh us about the weather and crops dod 
things in general, said crack conclading somewhat as foIIuwB : — 
" You are cutting fema, fir," said the old lady, " what are you 
to make of them if you please, sir t " " They are for bedding," wa 
replied, " bedding for the cows and pony." " Well, sir," she 
rejoined, "there is no harm in budding the pony with them ; they 
will do him no evil ; but take an old woman's advice, and don't 
put them under your cows." "Why so," we asked in astonish- 
ment. " Wliat can be cleaner, fresher, fragrantcr for bedding 
whether for horse or cow, than these nice green fema 1 Just loot 
how beautiful and soft they are." " Still, sir," she persisted, "yoa J 
must not place them under your cows, particularly your miltlifl 
cows ; if you do, their udders will assuredly fester, and they wiH 1 
go wrong in tbetr milk. I have known it happen often, and no 1 
sensible person in the country ever does such a thing now-a-daya. I 
Ferns cut in autunm when brcwn and ripe make excellent bedding I 
for milch cows as for all other cattle, but July cut ferns, green, I 
juicy, and unripe, should never be used for bedding milch cowa. I • 
do not pretend to tell you why they should produce the evils 1 1 
hnvo mentioned, but I do know that if I had fifty cows I had k 
rather have them without bedding at all than put such green, freell 
ferns as those under them." Wo stood for the moment aghast at 
this piece of information, which was perfectly new to us, and 
from the positive and decided tone of the old lady, a shrewd 
intelligent woman of her class, we felt that there must bo something J 
in it. On inquiry we have since found that the old lady's beliel4 
in the evil of terns — groen, unripe ferns, that is — as bedding tori 
milch cows, is common among the people of this part of the Weak J 
HiglUands. Whether the whole affair is a mere superstition, the fl 
fern having always been accounted a sacred plant in the High-f 
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lands, or whether there is realJy some foundation iii fact for the helief 
that a bedding of gfeen ferns causes the udilere of cowe to swell and 
fester as is alleged, we are not at this moment prepared to say; {Per- 
haps some of out readers may be able to throw light on the subject. 
It is just possible that green-cut ferns, when presaed by the recumbent 
animal, may exude an acrid juJue that, coming in contact with the 
tfiuder udder, may be absorbed with the effects alleged. Meantime 
ve doubt it. One thing we know ia this, that cattle are fond of 
lying down among growing terns in their every stage, and that 
both roe and red deer frequently make their lair among growing 
fema at this season. Do you remember, by the way, Scott's 
magnificent ' description in Marmicn of a fern-couched deer 
xoused from his midnight lair by the awful toUing of the passing 
lieU over the hving entombment of poor Constance in the monastery 
of Lindisf ame 1 — 

' ' Slow a'er the midnight wave it swung, 
Nortbambriaji rockfl in uiHwer nutg ; 
To W«rltworth opU the ocbiK» toU'd, 
Hii bewli the wakeful hermit told. 
The Bambaronffh puaewit raised iaa hedd, 
But tlept axe half » prayer be said ; 
Bo far wu heard the mighty knell. 
The stag apning up on Cheviot Fell, 
Bpread hia broad noatril to the wind. 
Luted before, aside, behind. 
Then couch'd him dawn beaide the hind, 
A nd qtiaitd among ihe mmnlain ffTn, 
To hear Ikat lound ao d-ail atul item." 

Than the whole of the trial and doom of poor Constance, who 
loved not wisely but too well," in the second canto of Marmioii, 
«ven Scott never wrote anything more solemn or terrible. 
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HaniMr-Scrlhe ud Sickle f. Ruping Mad 
CapRn— Filhing— ^ibfriia Grmmatai, a 
oTFjury Ribgit — Harvctt-Uome. 

With such fine weather aa we enjoy at present, September [1871J I 
ia oDe of the pieasanlest months of the year. Harvest operstiom I 
are now in full swing, and the redbreast — having moulted, and 1 
proudly conscious of the splendour of his scarlet vest — has already I 
Iiegun his autumnal song — mo're delectable now and more appreci-1 
ated, because now, with the exception of an occasional voluntary from 1 
the wren, ho only sings, whereas his vernal strains are loRt in their \ 
amalgamation with the full chorus of a thousand performers. 
pleasant now, as you saunter or ride along, to listen to the menj'a 
laughter of the reapers afield, and to their song, as, morf m(ijor«rHf\ 
it floats in chorus on the gale : pleasant, too, to us at least, and farl 
from unmusical, the frequent sound of the whetting of scythe andl 
sickle in every direction — the "bloodless weapons — as they are deftly i 
liandled in the process, glancing brightly in the sunlight 1 Reaping 
" machines " and " steam " ploughs may be very good things in 
their way, but we are not ashamed to confess that we are glad that, . 
as yet at least, we know nothing of them in the West Highlanda, i 
The utilitarian must be content if we admit all their value and 1 
importance from kia point of view, while at the same time we jeil 
assert that wherever they appear all the poetry of agriculture inoon^ij 
tinenlly becomes plain prose — Sic transit gloria Cereria. Veiyfl 
excellent, at all events, are oitr crops this season, and very excel- 1 
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lently are they heing harvested. A gooil deal has already been 
secured in bam and stockyard, and in such condition, too, as is but 
larely poaaibte under tbe weeping ekiea of the west const. The 
weather ia BtiU so favourable that our people are working with a 
will, and making every exertion to have their harvesting concluded 
while it lasts. Potatoes still continue sound and untainted, 
although an occasional spottiTiess of the leaf in some hclda shows 
that our old enemy the " blight " has not yet forgot the time of his 
coming. Tlie crop is now, however, about ripe, and may be con- 
sidered very much out of danger for the season. In our last, we had 
• good deal to say about this invaluable root, and how it should be 
brought to table ; and to show that such a subject-matter is not quite 
so infra dig. as some of our readers might suppose, listen to what 
the Times says of Garibaldi's doings at Caprero. Aft«r recounting 
I the General's failures in connection with his orchard, the acclimation 
'of the silk-wonn, &c., tbe Times proceeds : — " Garibaldi, however, 
i'points with exultation to his potato fields. No species of Hie 
favourite root is neglected, and there ia no treat he so heartily ei^joys 
■B B dish of his own potatoes, baked with his own band under 
unbers, in the open air — a treat which calls up reminiscences of his 
-eamp life on the Tonale or the Stelvis, or of his pioneer's experience 
in the backwoods of the Mississippi or the Plate." We wonder if 
ithis " hero in an unheroic age," who jet disdains not to exult in 
'.bis potato fields, or to cook his delicious " earth apples," as the 
"French so happily tcnn them, in the embere with his own hand — 
we wonder if he eats his fish with his fingers ? We could lay a 
Wager that he does ; that in eating his ember-roasted potatoes in the 
©pen air, with some broiled tunny, let us suppose, as a fitting 
accompaniment— (the Tfiynnas vulgaris, in highest esteem with the 
Kncients as with the modems, abundant aliout Caprent and all the 
•hoies of Provence, Sardinia, and Sicily, and than which, indeed. 
there is hardly any better fish) — wo could lay a wager, we say, that 
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" O bow they nkipped it, 
Capered and tripped it. 
Under tbe gre«nirood tree !" 

The popular belief in the origin of these bri(;ht green c 
they were cauaed by fairy feot in many a midnight merry-go-round, 
is frequently alluded to in the poetry alike of Celt and Saxon. 
Thus a fairy song of the time of Charles the First begint 

" We dance on liiltii above the wind. 
And lw>ve our foo 
Uliich .hall to >fi 
When »U our danciiig dsya u 

The reader will proliably remember Queen Slab's very quaint a; 
benutiful song in Percy'a Refiij'ieti of EnglUh Poetry .- 

" Come, fellow, follow roe. 

You ftury el»e« th»t be ; 

Which tarcle on the grpen. 

Come tollour M«h your queen. 
E&nd ID h>nd lei's d 
For this pUce is fairy ground. 
" Upon > rauahrouiD'B head 

Our t»ble.cli'th we ppread i 

A grain of rye or wbeat, 

Ii manihet which we eat : 
Pearly drops uf riew we ilriiik, 
la acuui L-upa hU'il tu the brink. 
'• The grasuhopper. gnat, and fly. 

Serve fnr our miuatrelBv : 

Grace said, we dance a vthilo. 

And HO the lime lieguile ; 
And if the monn doth hide h^ head. 
The glow-worm light* u> hi 
' ' On topB of dewy graag 

So nimbly do we )««, 

The young and tender stalk 

Ne'er bends when 
Tet in the morning may bo H 
Where we the niglit before " 
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Another poet says — 

" O'er the dewy green, 
By the glow-worm's light, 
Dance the elves of night, 
Unheard, unseen. 

Yet where their midnight pranks have been. 
The circled torf will betray to-morrow." 

Kor was the superstition unknown to Shakspeare ; was there any- 
thing unknown to him f Listen : — 

" And nightly meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
Like to the Garter's compass, in a ring ; 
The expressore that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; 
And, ffoni ioit qui mal y penwi, write 
In emerald tufts, flowers, purple, blue, and white : 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee ! 
Fairies use flowers for their oharactery." 

And if we know hotter now-a-days than to helieve these green 
circles to he fairy rings, we also know hotter than to give the 
slightest credence to certain authors of our own day who have 
gravely asserted that they are caused hy electricity. We prefer 
the fairy agency theory, as the more poetical and picturesque of the 
two, for, as to the truth of either, why, the one is every whit as 
true as the other. Fairy rings, as we continue for convenience 
sake to call them, are, in truth, caused hy a species of mushroom 
{Agaricus praterms), the sporule dust or seed of which, having 
fallen on a spot suitahle for its growth, instantly germinates, and 
constantly propagating itself hy sending out a net-work of in- 
numerahle filaments and threads, forms the rich green rings so 
common everywhere this season. On the outer edge of this ring, 
and sometimes also, though more rarely, on the inner edge, grows 
the perfect plant, the fruit, the mushroom proper itself; and if 
some of our modem wiseacres had only had half an eye in their 
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beads and the least particle of gumptiou, tbey could easily han 
gone to tho fidda and seen all this for themselves, instead of lazily 
theorising on the origin of the apparent myat«ry in their drefsing- 
gowns and elippere by the fireside, and sagely ascribing the whole 
to the agency of electricity ! There was a time, you may remember, 
when it was the fashion to ascribe everything that people didn't 
readily understand to electricity —very convenient certainly, bnt if 
you pushed these »avan» a little, and asked them what tbia electricity 
itidf was, they were incontinently dumb, or, if they talked, they 
were bound to talk nonsense. We can forgive, and even admire, 
tbe fairy dunce theory, for it is full of poetry and beauty, and in 
an age when i>eople seldona troubled themselves to trace natural 
phenomena to their source, it was, upon the whole, a rather happy 
conjecture ; if it was not the actual vrai, it had of vrainemhlaneA 
about it enough to recommend it to the acceptance of the multitude. 
Grant but the existence of fairies, and the rest was easy of heliet 
The "electricity" theory, on tho contrary, was unpardonable; it 
was not only false in fact, but it had nothing whatever about it to 
recommend it either to oae'a faith or fancy. Hardly more excusable 
than the electricity theorists themselves are those authors who t^U 
us that the West received tbe first hint of the existence of fairies 
from the East at the time of the Crusades, and that almost all 
our fairy lore is traceable to the some source ; the fact bein^ 
nevertheless, that Celt and Saxon, Scandinavian and Goth, Lap 
and Fin, bod their " duergar," their " elfen," without number, such 
as dunelfett, b^rg-tlfen, murct-elfen, feld-el/en, vrndti-elfen, sae-etfen, 
and maeter-el/en — elves, or spirits, of downs, hills, and mountains, 
of the iields, of the woods, of the sea, and of tbe rivers, streams, 
and solitary pools— fail ies, in short, and a complete fairy mythology, 
long centuries before Peter tho Hermit was bom, or Frank and 
Moslem dreamt of making tbe Holy Sepulcbre a camu belli. It is 
a curious fact in connection with fairy lore, and we have not seeu 
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it noticed elsewhere, that although these anomalous beings are 

always credited with much capricioiifinesa, and are constantly 

described as eeneitive in the extreme to anything like slight or 

itiault, keenly vindictive in their dispositions and easily irritated, 

they are never represented as encompassing the de<Uh of human 

beings. They tease, terrify, and torment in a thousand ways where 

they take a dislike, but they never hill. Their power is described 

as great, but it is also limited — the issues of life and death are 

beyond their reach. In the fairy song (temp. Charles I.) firet 

^wpoted, there are two amusing verses indicating each pranks as 

^■juries could play on mortals, if mortals offended them. Thus con- 

^Hjbides Queen Mab her song : — 



' ' Next turned to mites in ch ewe, forsooth, 
We get into wime bollow tooth ; 
WbereiD, M in a Cliriatmiui bill, 
We [riak and dance, the devil uid all ! 

" Then we change nor wily featurei, 
Into yet tar smaller creaturea. 
And dance in juinta of gouty toea. 
To painful tuneB of groanit and voea." — 



A pathology of toothache an<l gout that we recommend to the 
attention of the faculty. The fairy ring agaric is one of the British 
species of mushroom that may be eaten with safety. For our own 
pert we abominate the whole tribe. Oiir table may be scantier at 
times than we could wish, but it will te scantier far than a kind 
Providence has ever yet permitted it to be before we shall tliink 
of dining or supping on funguses. CItacun a non goiii, however, 
and if anybody wonts mushrooms in abundance, now is the time, . 
and Nether Locliaber is the place for them. 

The new moon that comes in this morning (the 6th) will bo the 

I'barvest moon of the yEar. It is full on the 20th, and for a few 

nrenings before and after will be very beautiful, and well worth 
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attentioiL If you can command telescopic aid on the occasion, so 
much the better, bat even without it, it were strange if we could 
not view with admiration and delight the silver orb that probably 
at some such conjunction as that of the 20th, when walking in her 
brightness and her beauty, tempted the patriarch of old to kiss his 
hand in acknowledgment of her excellency, and bow before her in 
adoration. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



IcHABOD ! the glory is departed [November 1871]. The gorgeoua 
autummd hues, which wen) so bi^autifuJ when we penned our lost, 
have already passed away. In the first fierce breath of winter the 
treM have »hed their golden glories, while the few remaining leaves 
that Btill cling tremblin[r t^i branch and hough, ahrivelled up and 
lilaekened at their olges, present only that pallid, corpse-like hue that 
betokens approaching dissolution, making you sad and thoughtful oa 
you gaae, and reminding you that everywhere, on all hands, last 
while it may, the end of all life is death. It is a sad lesson for the 
moment, doubtless, but a useful one ; and even at ita worst, when 
the thought bears heaviest upon us, the cloud presents its silver 
lining, and a gleam of gladness bursts upon the soul, in tlie re- 
ysoUection that as sure as all things are subject to decay and death, 
D sure are decay and death themselves but the vassals of a brighter 
Sfe and more excellent glory. In one of our Scripture Paraphrases 
a very beautiful reference to the decay of nature at this 
ison, and to the hope that gladdens us amidst all the desolation 



" All tuCure dic«, nnr] live» Again : 

The aow'r tbat punta the field. 

The trees that crKwn 

And boughs and b 
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^^^^H " Rerign tbe honoun of their fnrm 

^^^^H At Wiutuc's Btarmj bliut, 

^^^^H And lekve tbe uiked leafless plun 

^^^H A doHiUted wute. 

^^^^B " Vet •OOQ reriTing plauti kDil flown 

^^^^1 Anew ■hail deck the pUio ; 

^^^M Tki Kuodi thaU htaT tkt met of Spriiig, 

\ Aitd fiuitriik gretn again I ' 

We have no patience with votir iunoTators, whetbar in matten 
of Chuich or State. We do not deny, indeed, that certain innoTa- 
tions may be sometituee permissible, even if not absolutely necessary, 
that by their adoption things may be done more decently and in 
order ; nor do we obj«y;t even to a radical change in a given direc- 
tion, when such a change has by common consent become 
imperative. We believe, in fact, in development and progress ; 
only let that progress and development be slow and sure, that 
they may be histing ; gradual, that they may be graceful, and fall 
easily into their place, without unnecessary jostling or disturbance 
of the establiahed order of things. Festina laiie — hasten slowly — 
was the motto of the learned Erasmus, and quorid hoe it is oun 
also ; and, if you care to know it, is out creed in affwra political 
and ecclesiasticaL Some people, however, seem bom to be in- 
novators and nothing else, and the innovator, pare el simpk, is 
Btirely a peat He seems to have been bom never to know peace 
himself, and never, as much as in him lies, to permit others a 
moment's rest or peace, or qujot either. Your thoroughbred, 
foll-bloo<led innovator always reminds us of out firet housekeeper 
— a very good woman in her way, too, but who had a perfect 
craze for shifting and leshifting, adjusting and readjusting, as well as 
dusting and redusting every article of f umilure throughout the house, 
at all sorts of unseasonable hours, and when to ordinary mortals 
such labour seemed utterly uncalled for, When we were at 
home she went " at it " in out-of-tho-way closets and bedrooms as 
much and as often as the immediate calls of the moment per- 
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But when she got iia away from borne for a day or two, 
liow ahe did enjoy it ! How she did luxuriate in the power to 
innovate "at her owu BWeet will" — the quotation, by flie way, ia 
Xatber inapt, fur her temper was somewhat of the sourest Some- 
times when wo came back after a day or two's absence, we could 
BiatiJIy believe it to bo the same house, so great was the change in 
tte place and position of everythinj[. At lust tbe thmg became 
Vnbearable. One evening, on oiir return from a walk, we found 
writing-table, at which we had boon employed during the day, 
Ckrefully placed in the darkest comer of the room, with its 
dnweis, containing letters, paper, pens, &c., jammed up hard and 
^t against the wall, while books and manuscripts were most 
liatically arranged in pyramidal form, the iuk-bottle representing 
the graceful entablature on the top of a book-case, where it must 
lisvQ cost lier no small pains, and a great deal of stretching on tip- 
'toe, even with the aid of a cliair, to place them. The thing was 
too flbaurd for any one to l>o really angry ; but we pretended to be 
•0, and at last peace was proclaimed, under a sort of compromise 
itiiat she should arrauge and readjust all the roat of the house at 
"Ler pleasure, as often and as radically as she chose, but that that 
particular room, having been put to rights to our mutual satisfac- 
!tion once for all, must in all time coming be lot alone. This treaty 
1>eing duly ratiiied, was upon the whole faithfully observed by tbe 
eontracting parties. The mischief, however, with your thorough- 
lired inuDTator is that you can never completely satisfy bim, his 
appetite for change is insatiable, he will make no compromise with 
yoo. Grant him all he asks to-4uy, and as sure ae to-morrow 
cornea, he is at it anew. If you gave him the whole world, and 
his own way everywhere and In everything, he would be in worse 
plight than the conqueror who wept because there were no more 
irorlds to subdue, and fret himself to death that there were no more 
changes for him to effect. The probability is that, rather than be 




fafeue, and let Oe c 

i^pear is lliii fiiiiii iif laim.!— !■ 



if people 

tvtbadtj, 

thm paiigB amendwl. 

Tine edifice^ 



but let Hm) body of TW Book itand » 
■■ it exirta, it too pmnd, ami •tate^, ud bMstifol, and baDowed, 
not to anfler noder tbe pnposed laBodeUiiig, even in tbe most 
oompetont hands. 

But to ttm to a different theme. Tbe following u a tmishtim 
fanm tbe Gaelic, as liteial as wo could make it, with anything like 
due regard to the fiiit and maiuier of th« original It is a fairy 
song, if song it can be called, from the mannsciipt rcJiune referred 
to in a former cotnmuiicstion. Fairy tales, both in prose I 
verse, were common with our Celtic forefatbeis, and, if ^ 
eitamine them with sufficient cai«, we shall find that, nnderiyi 
all their qoaintnesa, there ia always to be found a Gnbetratom ( 





may call 



Tm Milkmaid asd reb Faibi Loveb. 

Ofeily tho milkmaid cruae tripping iilong ; 

The echocB io loved her, they joinerf in har «ong ; 

The hare Mid the wild-roe that brovsed in the jjlode, 

The bird on the bough Hwinging high over-bead — 
They law anil they heftrd, but they feared not— they knew the milkmaid. 

Abundant her treiaee, bright golden their hoe ; 

And Baft ui a doveV was her eye in Lta blue ; 

Elutic her footstep, and lightaome a.nd free 

As a fawn'a when in gladness it skipe o'er the lea — 
Of the old and the young the delight, and the pride of Glentallon waa ibe. 

In Beeret she met with the Hunter in Gran, 

Beside the kma fountun of Coirre-no-Sheen ; 

A gallant more gay ne'er did nuiiilen heboid. 

His manner so gentle, hia bearing bo bold ; 
By his aide freely dnngled, and well ceiild be wind it, a bnglo of gold ! 

Full fondly be kissed her — ahe thought it no ain, 

Tbongh she knew not hia nams, nor hia kith, nor hia kin ; 

They plighted their troth hy tho fount's bubbling atraam. 

Where oft, it is said, when trail mortals hut dreaui, 
The furies hold revel, and trippingly donee in the muon'a mellow beam. 

On the Ere of St. Agnes the maiden confessed, 

Aa WAS proper she should, all her aiiu to the priest ; 

When she left him. the blush in her check mantled high ; 

There waa care in her step, and a tear in her eye^ 
Yet pure was the rxiaideii and apotleaa, 1 ween, oa a star in the blue of 
the sky. 

Next daj, bv the fountain of Ccirre-oa' Sheen, 

The milkmaid again mat the Hauler in Green, 

Aa he kiaaed her she quietly alipped under his vest 

A relic aha long had worn next to ber breast — 
T«»a a relic in aooth the roost aacreii— a Croaj that the holy St, Colomb 
had blesaed. 

And In 1 in the place of the ffunltr in Oreea 

(Twos all by the founUun of Coirra-na-Sheen ), 

A brown, withered twig, ao elf twiated and dry, 
Was all — 'twas amazing—the maid could espy t 
While the Croa, with a bright burning light round its edgee, boaide i 
did lie. 




i towlj. 
ET {Oe Cnm at ba breut) (be pftwed k life bolj. 
a ol Oonre-nk-Sheea, 
At Um tikn of tk; bi^«. O 0n<(r » C>«s / 
Go get Ibe k nUa ban tha grcco fain koowe^ 
A auM-tnaring mud darv not wad adi u thou : 
Let [lury wed fry, kod l«t mortal wed mortaL Cimie, J miaiet, atir b 
tlu fire till 

The morel of the fairy song is insUnUy apparent A young lady — 
miss or milkmaid — is not to hold clandestine appoiatraents with 
any young gentleman, honuver lovable and attractive, until at least 
ahe knows who and what he is, whence he cometh and whither he 
goeth. Having met and loved, however, she is instantly to consult 
those who are older and wiser than herself, and, under their friendlj 
care and direction, she is to be sure that, on her own part and i 
that of her lover, all shall be pure and holy. The tonch at th« en^l 
is admirable. We must suppose a mother telling the story, bar 
and sons and daughters sitting round the fire, which, in the ahsorll 
ing interest of the tale, has been for the lime neglected. " Annabd,4 
aaldressed at the dose, we must fancy to be the eldest daughts 
just entering upon womanhood. The whole marol of the storTtJ 
flung obliquely at her head in the command to atir the lire a 
niake it blaze, is exquisite, and we can fancy the gentle " Anuabel"! 
quietly smiling to hereelf the while — she also having a si 
ahe cheerUy obeys the maternal mandate. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

%nd Birdi' Haa in wly April—RoDk aaiiaf 
"Cochin-Chuiat " and " Branuhpootras." 

AiTEB a month's cold, clear weather, with dry, parching, northerly 
winds — the finest healher-buming aeaaon that ever was seen — 
a coDaiderable rainfall during the past week has been welcomed as 
a boon rather than otherwise, and the country around is ali the 
greoner and gladder because of it [April 1872,] During an after- 
noon's ramble on Saturday we found a redbreast's nest, a black- 
bird's, and a chaffinch's, all with their full complement of eggs 
in them ; while the nests of several other apecies, some completed 
anil some still nbuilding, were to be found by diligent searehing in 
almost every likely locality. For many yeara past there has been 
no such favourable season for wild birds. An amusing scene a 
day or two ago was the following : — One of our hens, disregarding 
the companionship of the rest, and desirous of more freedom of 
action, in a matter so important, than the hen-house could supply, 
took to laying her eggs in a hole she had scratched out under an 
old ha;tel root in a neighbouring copse. Complaints were hy-and- 
by brought into the house that although this ben regularly 
•dropped her quotidian egg in the spot selected, it was found that, 
unless immediately taken away from her, the egg was sure to be 
Cnclccd by some sly thief who doubtless enjoyed such a delicacy at 
this season amazingly, and ail the more so, we daresay, that his 
pilferings had hitherto passed undetected, despite the strictest 
vigilance on the part ot those more immediately interested. It 



. .. ..' "• \ rv lit- iiiij lit Im', \\"( 
-imuimI \criiiiii, prMjM'ily ]>aitc«l, aii' 
].I.i<<-'l, liiil without result. DL'torniiii 
petty larcenist, if possible, we took ac 
last week to sit and watch the nest 
in the first instance being to find out 
was ; we could afterwards and at our 
we might deem advisable for his captm 
spot whence we could see without being 
powerful binocular, we watched and 
exemplary diligence and patience, and 
time, by discovering the culprit to be nei 
nor other quadrupedal marauder, but a 
rather — Cormis frv/plegusy Linnjieus ca 
omnivorus would be nearer the mark — i 
he afterwards proved to be, who had do 
many an egg and sacked many a homeste 
We first observed him alighting on the 1 
whence he had a full view of the nest, ai 
patience, preening his feathers, and uttei 
if to encourage the hen in her labours, 
having deposited her egg, leave the nest 
self-conffratul«+'' 
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proportions, and already in imnginBtion rolling the sweet morsel 
under his tongue, he finally stepped forward, and with his pick- 
axe-Iiko bill delivered a stroke at the eg^''s bigger end, which made 
a sufficiently large hole for him to suck awoy at comfortably. And 
how he did seem to enjoy it ! Eemoving his bill now and again 
as if to draw breath, and looking up and ariiuud with on air 
of innocence and self-satis faction that was exceedingly comical. 
Meanwhiie, so intent was Corvue on his egg-flip, that we manageil 
to creep quil« close to the acene unpercoived by him, resolved to 
give him u good fright at least, if we could do no more. We took 
advantage of a moment when he bad his head buried in the egg up 
to the eyes to atMt to our feet, uttering at the inalant a favourite 
shout of ours in such circumstances — a sort of war-whoop, a legacy, 
we suppose, from our Fingidian ancestors — and the happiness of 
Corvue, sucking his egg in such fancied security, vanished like a 
dream. ^^'itll a prolonged cra-a-a he made a sudden dig into 
the egg in hia fright, his bill passing clean through it, and spread- 
ing his wings he fluttered upwards, the egg sticking over 
his bill and eyes like a mask, and preventing him from 
seeing anything, and causing him to perform the most ridiculous 
evolutions ever exliibited perhaps by a bird on wing. Fluttering 
along obliquely, with many a dolorous cra-a, he came to the 
ground like a collapsed balloon in a neighbouring field, where 
we hoped to capture litm, but just as we ran up to him ho 
managed to shake the egg from his head, and in an instant was up 
and away and out of sight at a rate that must have brought him to 
Culloden Moor within the hour if he stopped not by the way. A 
bird mrely fails to profit by experience, least of all a crow, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that the particular rook in question 
will remember his egg-shell mask and our unearthly war whoop 
till his dying hour. 

And while on such subjects, let us ask the reader by the way if 
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he has noticed that cocks don't crow now a-daya as they aeed to 
do I We r«fer of course to the commoD barndoor fowl — Oalliil 
domeM-iia, the domestic cock. He, we asaert, does not now- 
a-days crow with the ennie Tcigularity and timeousneas, nor with 
the clear, clarion notes with wliich he did 

" Salatstion to tbe mam,'' 

say a score of years ago. This may seem a startling assertion, but 
any one who deif^ia to torn hie attention to the subject will find 
that it is true. The cock-crowing and wing-clapping of the Honsa 
of Commons when in the huniciur is no doubt highly creditable to 
tlint august assembly. (It was Boswcll, if we recollect well, who 
imitated the lowing of a cow to admiration, and was naturally very 
proud of 90 rare an accomplishment.) But the march of cirilisatioii, 
and cross-breeding, which you may call " internationalism " if you 
like, have been the ruin of our cock's, ho far as crowing is conceniod. 
They may weigh more than they did a score of years ago, and 
present a plumper form on the table, but their crowing is gone : at 
the best it is but a harsh, spasmodic, unmusical half-scream half- 
wheeze, altogether unlike the loud and lusty, the clear, ringing 
notes of the cock-crowing of our boyhood days. Our cocks are uo 
longer chanticleers, hut cliantiqueers. If you have occasion to sit 
up at night, or to start on a journey betwixt midnight and morning, 
the cock no longer lends you any countenance or aid in the matter — ■ 
he sleeps on liis perch in utter oblivion of the passing houis, and 
as heedless of the " watches of the night" as the brooding hen in 
the coop beneath him. The day may dawn, and the sun may flood 
the mountain peaks with fight, glad and golden, without a note of 
welcome or recognition on the part of the bird that, from tha 
earliest ages until recent years, was known as the herald of th« 
.lawn, and deservedly held in high honour aud esteem as the vigilant 
sentinel of the homestead throughout the midnight aud early morn- 
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ing hours. Any convivial " Willie " whom it so pleases may now 
brew hifl " peck o' maut," if the Inland Revenue will let him, and 
sit down to enjoy it with his boon companions into all the hours of 
the night and morning, unwarned of the flight of time by anything 
like a cock-crow. The moon may All her silver horn, and shine 
blight as Aforetime, " to wile them hame," and the day may " daw," 
but the cock's " crawing " will no longer convey its notes of warn- 
ing and expostulation^ If the bird crows at all, it is sometime 
throughout the day, generally, we have noticed, in the afternoon, 
when nobody thanks him for it, and then in notes so discordant as 
to make your teeth water, as if you had suddenly bitten deep into 
an unripe apple, with the chance of a headache for the rest of the 
evening. The last time we heard a cock crow in the good old 
fashion was in an out-of-the-way comer of Arisaig, some three 
years ago. Being a stranger in the place, and having to sleep on 
a " shake-down " on the floor of our room, our sleep was less sound 
than usual, but throughout the night we were cheered by the 
companionship of a cock that was roosting in an out-house not far 
from our window. Shortly after midnight he announced the first 
watch of the night as ended, and afterwards at intervals, of as 
nearly as possible two hours, his clear, clarion notes, repeated two 
or three times, startled the stillness of the glen, until at last the 
rising sun invited him to the labours of the day, and called us to 
boot and saddle. Nor ia the degeneracy and demoralisation of the 
modem domestic cock less apparent in another direction. Sur- 
rounded by his harem, he used to be considered the heaii-ideal by 
common consent of all that is gallant, and courteous, and brave. 
With proud step and stately bearing he led his dames about, finding 
for them the sunniest spots wherein to bask and dust themselves 
when the day was at its height. He diligently searched for, and 
rarely failed to find, the particular corner wherein food was most 
abundant, scratching with might and main that the ladies of his 
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Thb vernal equinox has come and gone, imaccom ponied this jeai 
[April 1872], aa it was unheralded and unannounced, by anytbing 
like the storms that from the earliest times have been observed to 
he attendant on the sun's crossing the equator. It is by no means 
certain, however, that these etorms may not even now be a-brewing, 
to make themselves yet felt in all theii fierceness, for we have 
noticed in recent yeara particularly that what are called the 
" equinoctial gales " quite as frequently follow, as accompany or 
precede, the exact equality of day and night. We have just had a 
fortnight of genuine March weather^ — clear, cold days, and frosty 
nights — the air snell and biting, to be sure, and keen of edge, u 
might be expected on the uplands ; bnt in places sheltered fi 
cast and north it is delightfully bright and sunny, the in 
song of birds, the hum of wild bees, and the gay fluttering of e 
butterflies, making one think of Whitsuntide rather than All Foo 
I)ay ; the twittering of swallows and the cheery notes of 1 
cuckoo alone are wanting to make the illusion perfect, and tlu 
unlese the weather should undergo some extraordinary and i 
expected change, nmst certaiidy soon be heard, much earlier t 
year, we shoidd think, than usuaL We are particularly favoui 
in this respect along the northern shores of Loch Leven. Here, 1 
quote Bums — 

' ' Simmer first unfuulds her robe, and here the Untfeat tarry ; " 



rfaich may be rendered — 

Whate'er the beauties nth«rB boaet. 
This spot of ground delighls me moet 

s we prefer putting it in our own case — 

Of brighter »kie» and aunnier climes let others boo 
Give me the sunny, luutbem shorea of moiiDtun-|j 



t y«t again, if you will have it still n 



e literally ii 
a ghr^in, 



Gaelic 



TffE LAD Y IN HER CHA IR. x n 

"and ae we wander afield we often apply the words of Horace to 
our own little epot, as from some neigh-bouring height we view it 
ooiily nestling in the sunlight— 

tlUr Irrraram milii prirltr oi 

During the present clear, cold spring nighu the starry heavens 
are very beautifuh Jupiter, just below Castur and Pollux, is at his 
■brightest, and very favourably situated for observation, his cloudy 
belts and bright diamond- point-like fiattilliteB being visible tn aa 
inatrument of very moderate powers. If between nine and ten 
l'4'clock the reader will turn to the north-east, he will find a con- 
teUation pretty high up in the beaveua, and consisting of five or 
c principal sUlR), none of them, however, of the first magnitude, 
; towards the pole star in the form of a widely spread-out 
This constellation will be an object of more than usual interest 
g the present year. It is Cassiopeia, or The Lady in her Chair, 
] scene of a very startling and strange phenomenon iji 1672, 
Jirtiich, it has been asserted with some confidence, is not at all 
olikely to be repeated in 1873. In 1572 a new star of great 
Bplcndour appeared in Cassiopeia, occupying a place ihat had 
hitherto been blank. It was first observed on the 6th August, by 
-Schuler, of Wittemburg, shortly after which it arrested the 
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attention of the celebrated Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe, 1 
watched ita rapid increase of brilliancj night after night with t 
liveliest iotetest. Its magnitude at last rivaUed, if it did not e 
exceed, that of Jupit«r, with an effulgence equally bright and viril 
After shining with great splendour some time, and attracting t 
earnest gaze of the moat distinguished astromomere of the p 
its biilliancy began steadily to decline, changing ita colour in a very 
romarkablo manner as it became fainter and fainter, until finally it 
became invisible in March 1574, and has never been seen since. 
Sir John Herschel and other astronomers have suggested that its 
reappeamnce in 1872 is by no means an improbable event; and 
towards no constellation in the northern heavens, in consequence, 
will the observer's eye be so constantly turned throughout the 
present year as to Cassiopeia. The reappearance of such a star 
would bo certain to give rise to the most startling theories. With 
the spectroscope in our possession, however, and the marvellous 
telescopic power at our command now-a-days, we could not fail to 
arrive at more intimate terms with such a stranger than was 
possible in the days of Tycho Brahe. The interest and excitement 
in the astronomical world in connection with the sudden buret of 
splendour in the star in Corona a year or two ago was very great, 
but would bo still greater in the event of the reappearance of the 
long absent stranger in Cassiopeia. In the one case it was only a 
remarkable increase of light and lustre in the star already existent 
and visible ; hut the reappearance of a new orb in a spot blank and 
starless in the most powerful telescopes for three hundred years, 
would bo almost equal to the sudden creation of a new sun. Here, 
by the way, good reader, it you are anibitioiia, is a chance for fame. 
Be hut Uio first to detect the reappearance of this remarkable star- 
Btranger, and your immortality into all time shall bo more secure 
than if you wrote an epic to rival tho Tliad, or a tragedy equal to 
Samlet or Ol/iello. The name and memory of George Palitch, the , 





THE EVIL EVE. 

' amateur peasftnt (istronomer, who waa so fortunate tt3 to obtain the 
earliest glimpae of Halle;'s Comet on its first Tetitm to perihelioa 
after ita periodicity bad been bo bolilly, and aa some thought bo 
rashly tkSB«rted, is more secure in that connection than if, either aa 
king or conqueror, he had all the honours of the most imperishable 
brass or niarblc. 

A hundred years ago or more, when Highlanders were more super- 
stitiouB than they are now, or when, to be more correct, they took 
leas pains to conceal their superstitious beliefa than at the present 
Ldfty, a certain hainlet in a remote part of the country was sadly 
toubted by an "evil eye," whose unhallowed powers wrought 
•■inickle woe," to the manifest loss and discomfort of the good 
wple around. The cows no longer yielded their lacteal treasures 
(jn the desirei:! abundance, nor did the calves grow and thrive, as 
I good keeping shoidd. Churns, however shaken and 
(dted, refused to turn out their hebdomadal pot of butter ; or if, 
Bftfter much weary labour, they did reluctantly yield any, it was 
md to be pale and rancid as unsaltetl suet in tlie dog-days. 
{fitirks and other yonng " beasts," thongh the rents depended on 
, sickened and dwined and died, without apparent reason ; 
and even children, hitherto in rude and ruddy health enough, were 
frcqaontiy prostrated by sudden and unaccountable illnesses. 
That an "evil eye" of more than ordinary virulence and power 

»irBS at work waa at last conceded even by the most sceptical as to 
kocfa influences, and suspicion straightway fell upon a lone old 
woman, who lived in a hut on the outskirts of the township. 
Originally a atiangor to the district, and of a taciturn and retiring 
disposition, she had long been looked upon with suspicion and 
dislike, and now a number of young men resolved to be revenged 
L'Wi her aa the secret author of all that was amiss in the hamlet, 
■jLt a late hour one dark night tliey proceeded to the poor old 
[ironuui's hut, with the intention of setting fire to the roof and 
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bonuDg it ftboat her enn^ not caiiag \kfj tDUch either even if 
* erttejed witch " beiseU, u they called her, should he buried under 
Ibe bnnuDg nfleiB of her cottage^ As the joang men noiselessly 
sarrounded the bat, tbej foand that the old woman was jii^ about 
ntiring for the night, and u Ktme of them stood at hei window, 
and looked and listened, thejr could see her, by the light of a bog 
jane fire, kneel at her bedsid«, and after a Utile they heard 
repeat the following prayer : — 



Fo dhobbir aguth mo rilin. 

O gach cmuuM '■ a gach li4(, 

"S o gmch i^mfavd th'ug U*c Dlwv 

O nadar dluaime borta, 

"S o cboirbtHacbd mo nklnir Ria, 

GkbLaidh mil' a tii« vnowbd lA^ 

Gun bhi reobU no btud', 

'Sge b'o3 leii an t'liUui '■ le phkiit 

K'dh Txad air mo ghdud a nia." 

Which, literally rendered into English, will read thus : — 

" Tfae day haa now departed Eram as ; 
Dark night gather* amuod, 
And I will la; me- ufel; down (to deep] 
Under ibadov of tdj Beloved One*! uting. 
Agunit all dangrn, and death in every fona, 
Againit each enetn; of God'i good Son, 
Against the aDger of the turbulent people. 
Anil agaiD«t the comiiiCiun of my own nature, 
I will take nnto me the armour of Uod^ 
That shall protect me from all anaults : 
And \a «pite of Satan and all hi« following, 
I iball be wcL and surely guanied." 

The old woman'i) confidence in the Divine protection was not mil 
placed ; the heart of youth is generous, uud tlie beauty i 
solemnity of the Bceno carried it captive. The young i 
that one who could thus, on retiring to rest, commend herself t 
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God and God's Son, could not be the " evil " old woman they had 
thought her. Awed and impressed, silently and on tip-toe, they 
departed for their homes, leaving the old woman in peace. By-and- 
by things went well again with the cattle of the hamlet, sickness 
disappeared from the district, and the old woman continued to live 
the same quiet, unobtrusive life a few years longer, and was as 
much respected and loved latterly, the story says, as she was at one 
time hated and feared. Nor did she ever know of the young men's 
midnight visit to her hut on an errand so happily frustrated. 

The following are a couple of very excellent " toimhaeachan " 
that were sent us a few days ago. Finding the correct solutions 
will afford some amusement to our Gaelic readers during the first 
idle half-hour — 

Chi mi, chi mi thar an eas, 
Fear cruaidh, oolgarra glas, 
Cirb do l^ine sios mu leis, 
'S ceum an drinnaich f o chols. 

A mhuc a mharbh mi *n uiridh 
Bha uirceanan aice am bliadlma. 




Ai«xe the west coaet tbe weatber is now [May 1S72] as mild and 
H>j4il:e u jron conld wish ; tbe >v&lk>w twittei? S^7 i» 
l^t, and when lie ceaees his ng-^^ flight for a moiDMit to rost on 
chimney-top or hotue-ridge, he sings a gUdsome song; low and faint 
ind««d, and freijaentlj lost on thaX aoeonnt in the general ciioni% 
bnt exceedingly sweet and musical, as yon will find if you give it 
the attention it merits ; while in tbe diatanoe you hear the cheery 
notes of the cuckoo, wild and startling bs yet, as they burst 
Buddenly upon the ear from out the woodland glade or from the 
old rowan tree that finds root room, you wonder bow, in yonder 
crevice in the rock above the foaming waterfall, but boob to 
tiecome familiar as the season advances, and pressed upon yoor 
notice whether you will or no, and at all aorta of impossible timea 
and places, by the truant schoolboy's oft-repealed, though raielj 
successful, attempts at imitation. For the first week in Hay tha 
temperature is unusually high, and we do not recollect ever befon 
having seen insect life so plentiful so early in the season. Midges, 
gadflies, and other bloodsuckers are already astir in their thoosanda, 
their taste for their favourite fluid keen and unabated, as they fail 
not abundantly to manifest by an activity that one cannot help 
admiring, even while wishing tbat it could possibly tie lUrected to a 
more legitimate and less peiwmally annoying end. But " 'tis their 
nature to," as the hymn-book says, and we must grin and bear i^ 
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protecting ourselves from their asgaulls aa beat wo may, thanliful the 
while that the evil is no worse. Our winged pests are innocence 
itself compared with their congcnere in other lands. Our midge, 
for instance, ia to the mosquito as the dog-fish ia to the shark, 
as the domeetic cat is to the tiger ; while our gadflies and ^stri, 
though sufficiently annoying to our cattle at certain seasons, are to 
be regarded as absolutely barmleEs if we compare them with the 
venomous Zimb of Abyssinia, or the still deadlier Tuetse of 
Southern Africa, The Abyssinian insect, by the way — the 
Zimb — ia probably the Zehub of the Hebrew Scriptures, the estima- 
tion in which it was held from the earheat agea being clearly 
enough indicated by its place in the word Beelzebub, " the prince 
of devils." Livingstone's account of the Tsetge ia one of the moat 
interesting chapters in his Travels. 8hall the intrepid explorer 
be restored to us I We are afraid not It is only too probable that, 
as Scott said of his protegS and friend, the author of the Seenet of 
Jnfaney — 

" A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden'g cold ramainB 1" 

The districts of Ardgoiir and Sunart have always had an 
unenviable notoriety for the great numbers of adders and grass 
Miakea to be found in them, the reptiles frequently attaining to a 
size unknown, we beUeve, anywhere else in the West Highlands, 
"Within the last two or three years we have noticed that they aro 
rapidly becoming numerous in Lochaber, much more so than they 
tised to be, though the general opinion, in which we heartily 
ur, is that we were getting on very well without them, 
ing an ornithological ramble among the hills a few daya 
we knelt to drink at a fountain that we fell in with, wcUing 
cool and sparkling beside a large moss-covered drift boulder 
long the heather, when we were not a Uttle startled by the 
af no less than three adders that l.ty coiled together in 
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ft sort of Gordian knot on a patch of green mosa dose by the 
fountain's brink. Tiie day was hot and dry, and they had pro- 
bably coma there to drink and bathe ; but wo were very thirsty, 
having just smoked a pipe on the top of the hill, and there being 
no appearance of water anywhere else for miles around, and know- 
ing, besides, tliat there could be really no danger, even if the 
Tipera had been ten times larger and more venomous than Uiey 
were, we drank a long draught of the pure sweet water, and then 
proceeded with the stick io our hand to attack the 
Boon had the satisfaction of knocking them into wri^ling, 
bits, and crushing their heads under our heel. Our assault was 
Budden, and uneicpected that they had no time to show 
otherwise an adder, when his blood ia up and thoroughly 
guard, is an ugly customer to attack with no better weapon Uiaa, 
walking-stick, and nothing can be imagined more deadly, wicked'' 
looking, and savage than such an animal, as with erected crest and 
flashing eye he steadies himself in act to strike. It is curious that 
the poison of these reptiles, though certain death if commingled 
in sufficient quantity with the blood through an abrasion or 
wound, ia perfectly innocuons if taken into the stomach — a fact, 
by the way, that has beeu known frem very early times. 
taking our drink, for instance, from yonder viper-guarded fountai 
we recollected that Lucan had something on a somewhat 
circumstanc« in his Phargaiia. Describing Cato and his soldietB 
coming to a fountain of water in the desert, and how horrified they 
were to find innumerable serpents of the deadliest kind— asps and 
dipsades — disporting themselves in and around the pool, ha 
the following flue passage, the tineat indeed in the poem, 
we took care to turn up when we reached home : — 

" Jam apissior ignis, 
Et plsg^ qqun nolUm super! mnrtalibuH ultra, 
A medio fecere die colcatur, el uuda 
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SERPENT POISO/f. 



Ririor ; inyentiu medtis iota iiniu taema 
Largus oquEB ; Bed quem serpenCum turbat teaeliat 
Vix capieDto locn ; aUbant in margine siccte 
Agpides, in mecliia aitiebant Dipsaites undia. 
Ituctor, uC Bspexit perituros fonta relicto 
AUoqtiitur : Vana specie conUirrite loti 
tie dubita tnUea tutoii haurire liqiiores ; 
Noida seqientum eat ulmisto uuiguiiie pestia ; 
Morm vinu babent at fatum dente minuitur ; 
Pocula morte carent. Dixit dubaumque Teneaum 
Hauait" 

lich hag been elegantly rontleted into English as fullowa ;— 

" And BOW with fiercer heat tbe deaert glows, 
And mid-daj aua-dorU aggrara.te tbeir woes ; 
When, lo 1 a apring amid the aandy plain 
Sbowi it! clear mouth to cheer tbe fainting train ; 
Bat round the guanled brink in thick array, 
Dire aapica roll'il their cimgregated way, 
And thirating in tbe midat tbe deiulty dipaae lay. 
Black horror seized their *eina, and at the view 
Back from the fount the troopa recoiling flew ; 
When, true above the crowd, by carea unqueU'd, 
Thrir tniated leada tbua their dread diapell'd — 
' Let not vain terrora thua your minds onelare, 
Nor dream tbe aerpent brood can taint tbe wave ; 
Urged by the fatal fang tbeir poison kills, 
But miiea harmleea witb the bubbling rilb^* 
Dauntless he spoke, and, bending aa be stooit. 
Drank witb cool oouraye the imspected flood." 

OdaiK, an older writer still, and styled the " Eonian Hippocratee," 
a us in his great work, De Medicind, that the poison of aorpentfl 
lay be safuly enough sucked by the month from the wound, 
raming the operator, however, to be careful that the lips and 
slate are free from any cut or excoriation by wliich the venom 
■tight find ila way into tbe blood, in which case it might be juat 
IB dangerous aa if introduced into the circulation by the fang itself, 
t should be stated that the grass or ringed snake apoken of above 
a tbe least poisonous, though ugly enough to look at, and 
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n»d; ataa^ to aaniBie ft thicmteai^ 4ttilod« if mddy d 
Ho; bf the wi^, is tbe dkta of the p 
Uw diacaanoB of soch a cubject, u we )mt« at tliiB i 
eorend by the moHt aoddenL Tlw 6tfa of 3Uj jos will find ii * 
■ Saint's dajr (■ tfaa CslcodH:, being dgdintad to St John unit 
Pertam Latmam, llw kgend coonecled with which ia as foUon : 
— ^Tba Bdored Diacipl^ afler pnadting the GotfMl in vanom 
paita of the worid, was in his old age taken to Borne bj the 
Emperar Domilian, and became be idnaed to raxmsce the religiflB 
of Chtiat, was put into a eaaUniB of boQiBg oil befora the Latin 
Gate — Porta Latum — which, hMrav^ did bin no mora haim than 
did Kebticbsdttexcu'a fiery fnmac e to Sbadnch, Uedudi, and 
Abedii«go ; on the oonttaty, John came otit of tlw eaaldnra ta- 
javenato], jonnger, itXKt, and more beantifnl than belbn> 
AftcTwaris a cup of deadliest poison was given him to drink, bnt 
as be was patting it to bis lipa, tbe poison, aseoming the appro- 
priate shape of a renomooa serpent, glided from the cup, leaving 
the diaogbt harmleae and pare. He was finalljr banished to Patmoe^ 
irbete he wrote tbe Apocaljpee. 

Old Fingalian riijrmee and piovexba having reference to dogs and 
the banting of the stag, as it was tlien pursued, are very comm<m 
in tbe Highlands, and ahow how devoted to the chase were our 
Celtic ancestors. Our neighbour, the Bev. Hr. Clerk of Eilmallie, 
in his splendid edition of (heian, gives some of these old rhjmea 
in bis very interesting and learned notes on Fingai, The following 
was sent us a short time ago, and as it has neyer appeared in 
print, we present it to the reader with a liberal translation. We 
are alnays glad to be able to rescue from oblivion even the smallest 
shred of the folklore of the olden time. Tbe story goes that this 
ihyme was hi«t of all taught by a fairy to a gay young hunter " of the 
period," noder the following circumstances : — Once upon a time, a 
sprightly, green-robed fairy, a sort of princess in her way, fell in 




THE FAIRY AND HER LOVER. 

love with a young Fingalian himhir, who had frequent o 
liis way to and frum the cliase, to pass the nhian or green knoU in 
vbich the fairy banii of the glen had taken up their abode. Tho 
fairy and hor hunter lover bad frequent opportunities of meeting 
in secret, until some evil-disposed sister fairy divulged Brianag's^ 
for that was the fairy's name — impraJent and unfairy-lUce conduct 
to the powerful fairy prince Aerlunn, who was himself over head 
and ears in love with the beautiful Brianag, though she gave hiiii 
no encouragement at all ; on the contrary, she flatly told him that, 
great and powerful as he was, she did not love him in the least, 
and would have nothing to do with him. On hearing how things 
were going on, Aerlunn was very jealous and very angry, just as a 
moTlal might be under similar circu Distances, and he issued an 
ndict, as Prince of the Fairies of that fflen, by which, after reflecting 
severely on the unfairy-like conduct of Brianag and others of the 
band, he prohibited Brianag from leaving the skian, on any pretence 
vhatevor, except for the one hour before midnight on the night 
when tlie moon completed her first quarter — perfect liberty to do 
BB they like during this one hour in the month is every fairy's 
birthright, and no power can deprive them of it. He would have 
done something very dreadful to Brianag's lover, only the latter 
iraa protected from any evil a fairy enemy could do to bun by a 
talisman of extraordinary value, which his imcle, a priest of the 
Druids, bad given him, and which he always carried on bis person. 
Brianag and her lover were thua able to meet for one hour in every 
month, despite the opposition of the angry Aerlunn, whoso jealousy 
l>ec3me at last so insupportable, tliat he resolved to shift his court 
and people from that glen to another at a great distance. To this 
ansngentent, much as she regretted it, as it separated herself and 
ber lover, Brianag dare not object It is a prerogative appertaining 
to the Princes of Fairyland that they can shift their court at will, 
when and whither tbey please. The fairy palace thus forsaken is 
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Btill to be seen in Glen Etive, and has ever since been called An 
Sithean Samhach — the Quiet or Deserted Fairy KnolL On parting 
with her lover at their last interview, Bnanag presented him with 
a silver horn, whose blast could be heard, loud and clear, over the 
Seven Hills and across the Seven Glens ; and knowing that it was 
his ambition to excel all others in the chase, she instructed him as 
to the best kind of dog to have and hunt withal as follows : — 

Cuilean bus^lubh, bnidhe, 

Ceud mhac na saidhe, 

Air krach air meog 'a air bainne ghabhar, 

Cha deach' air sliabh air nach beireadh. 

Which may stand in English thus : — 

Get a yellow brindled dog, ^ 
First-bom of his dam's first litter, 
With a muzzle black as jet. 
Beared on whey and milk of goats ; 
No stag in forest can ^cape him. 

Those who rear deer-hounds, et juvenes qui gaudent canihus, might 
do worse than experiment a little according to the fairy's receipt ; 
wo shouldn't wonder at all if a splendid dog was the result, for 
those old rhymes are rarely devoid of reason. There is no reason 
at all events why such a dog might not turn out well. 



CHAPTER 5XXI. 



"Wbtle mild and May-like enough in the valleys and along the 

coast line, the weather [May 1872] is reported as having more of 

I Uarch than May about it on the uplanda, owing to the prevalance 

lorth-eastetly winds, that are at once exceedingly piercing an<l 

I nnseasonably sftell. It is pleasant at the same time to have to 

1 teport that, so far, crops of all kinds look extremely well, and have 

I seldom been seen so forward in mid-May. Potatoes have been 

distinguishable from field's end to field's end in regular drills for 

ten days past, and in some instances ore already undergoing their 

first weeding and hoeing. Oats sho^ a strong, healthy braird, and 

nothing but a deficiency of moisture in its present stage can prevent 

. lyegraSH from being the best crop that has been known in the 

I West Highlands for many years. Much, however, will depend on 

[ the nature of the weather for the next fortnight : those who should 

jw best say that the country would ho all the better of more or 

! rain on every day for the roma.indor of the month, and we 

daresay they are right. The lambing season has hitherto heen a 

1 highly favourable one, though the drought and the keen-edged 

[ easterly winds are beginning to be complained of by shepherds in 

I charge of upland hiraela. As we write, however, there is appear- 

e of rain, which cannot fail to bo attended by a change of wind 

I to a more genial airl, and it is hoped it may fall abundantly. The 

■, by the way, is likely to he a hot and dry one, if there be 
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any truth in the popular belief that when the oak takes precedence 
of the ash in presenting its rich green foliage to the light, a 
cloudless, rainless summer is sure to follow. We observe that 
everywhere the oak is now in leaf, while the ash is yet budless and 
bare to its topmost bough, manifesting an unwonted dulness and 
drowsiness for mid-May, as if it was loth, even at the call of 
summer, to be roused from its hybernal repose. 

We are indebted to the monks of the middle ages for the intro- 
duction into our country, and successful cultivation, of some of our 
choicest fruits and most beautiful flowers; nor is it any wonder 
that in times when herbaliBm and the culling of simples was 
universally practised and believed in, numberless shrubs and plants 
of real or supposed efficacy in the cure of particular ailments should 
also be imported and assiduously cultivated by the same benefactors. 
In some cases, however, the supposed plants of virtue then intro- 
duced have in our day turned out to be no better than noisome 
weeds, extremely difficult of eradication, and one of these — how it 
found its way into this district it would be difficulty to say — ^is 
becoming a perfect pest in some parts of Lochaber. We refer to 
the plant commonly known as Bishoptceedy Ooatweedy or Herb 
Gerard, which the botanists have honoured by the high-sounding 
name JEgropodium podagraria. Gout, as its botanical name 
implies, was the disease in which this rank and foul-smelling weed 
was supposed to be of extraordinary virtue, and for anything we 
know to the contrary, it may still possess all the virtues at one time 
so confidently ascribed to it ; but then you see gout is altogether 
unknown in Lochaber — we are too poor, and perforce live too 
soberly, to be visited by such aristocratic ailments — and what 
business therefore this weed has to grow and spread amongst us, 
and become unto us a nuisance and a plague, we cannot imagine : 
not knowing the disease, we could get on very well without the 
unsavoury antidote. Bishopweed, if allowed free growth in suitable 
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soil, wM quickly cover the grounJ, to the destruction of everything 
else, its innuineTHble stalka, crowned with piDnatod iieh-Iike leavea, 
attainiiig to the height of a foot or moie. Whon a single plant 
once gets root-hold in pasture InnU, it spreads with amazing rapidity, 
damaging and crowding out the graes in all directions, so that 
whenever and wherever it appears it« utter and thorough extirpa- 
tion, whatever the luhour and cost, should he insisted upon with 
the least possible delay. When plucked hy the hand the plant 
emits a ftetid, sickening smell, all trace of which is only effaced 
from the fingers by a very thorough washing indeeil. We have 
observed that neither horse, nor ox, nor sheop will of choice touch 
it, though its being in many places called goatweed would seem to 
indicate that it is no more rejected by that animal tlian many other 
acrid and poisonous plants and herbs which our other ruminants 
will not touch even if starving. Of all the ground pests with 
which we are acquainted, bishopweed is the worst, and we warn our 
readers, if ever they meet with it in any n^lected comer of garden 
or field, to show it no mercy at all, for it is of an unmerciful nature 
itself, killing every blade of grass it comes in contact with, and 
choking unto the death every uther vegetable that it can surmount 
and master. 

The finest slug's head and antlers that we have ever seen form a 
trophy iu the possession of our neighbour, Mr. Bill, Rilmalieu, the 
magnificent "monarch of the waste" that bore them having fallen 
to that gentlemun's own rifle in Glengour two or three years ago. 
The other day, however, we were shown a sot of lai^^er horns, though 
not quite so handsome perhaps, or so faultless in spread and curve, 
and unfortunately imperfect from the loss of one of the tines, which 
was picked up by a shepherd in the Black Mount Forest many 
years ago. The size of beam throughout was something extra- 
ordinary, and one could not help regretting that it had not the head 
and neck attached, that it might be set up in the stylo for which 
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t]ie good city of InTerneas has of recent yeais become so 
Snch a tropBy of the chase, complete in all its parts, would han 
deserved the place of hononr amid a thousand such trophies iu the 
noblest hall in the kingdom. As we handled these antlers, and 
poised them at arm's length with admiration, the thought saddenly 
Btnick us that Edmund Waller, the poet, most have had some such 
magnificent trophy before him when he burst into the following 
apostrophe, in which a weU-konwu fact in the natural history of 
the animal is so happily int«moven with the old mythological 
legend : — 

" O ferUle had ! vtuch every jear 
Could such » crop <i{ wonder bear I 
Tbe teeming eulh did neTer bring 

So soon lo hard, to huge a ttung : 
Which, might it never huTe l>een cm^ 
Each year's growth added to the last, 
Thae lofty branch*! had lupplied. 
The earth's bold totii prodigioua pride ; 
Heaven wilh theae engines had been acal'd 
When Mounuunt heajied on monntuns Failed. ' 

Lines, by the way, that would form a most happy and appropriata 
inscription for any really fine trophy of this kind. 

Calling upon the Misses Macdonald of Achtriitchtan the otheC'^ 
day at Fort-William, we were shown some very fine old silver-plat^ 
having a history of its own, to the reciUil of which we listened with 
no small interest. After the battle of CuUoden, a party of " redi^ 
coat " soldiers entered Lochaher, and employed themselvea is: 
pillaging and plundering in all directions. Hearing that visitors sfrl 
unwelcome were in the neighbourhood, Mrs. Cameron of Glenevii^. 
a lady of great spirit and decision of character, bad all her silveN 
plate, china, and other valuables buried deep in the ground outsidif 
the garden wall, aft«r which she removed, with her children t 
personal attendants, to a spacious cave called Uaimh Shotnhmritl 
(Samuel's Cave), far up the glen, iu the aouth-western shoulder of 
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1 Nevis. Meanwhile thy soldiera visited Glenevis House, but, 
disappointed at not finding tho valuables thoy looked for in such a 
residence, they burned and plundered the glen without mercy, the 
terrified inhabitants taking to the mountains, only too glad to 
escape with their lives, while their homesteads were in flames, and 
their cattle either driven away or slaughtered on Uie spot. Lady 
Hjpleiievia was at last discovered in her cave by a party of solilicre, 
^Mrho had eoniehow heard of her place of retreat, and had to 
^^pndergo much rude treatment at their hands, because, in defiance of 
^^Ul their threats, she refused to tell where the valuables of which 
^Hhey were in search had been hidden away. As they were about 
^Ko leave the cave, one of the soldiers, observing that she had some- 
thing bulky in her breast, of which she seemed very careful, and 
over which her plaid, fastened with a silver brooch, was carefully 
drawn, mode a snatch at the trinket, and, when the lady resisted, 
drew his sword and made a thrust, which cut open the plaid at its 
point of fastening, woundiug her infant son at the same moment in 
the neck ; for the hidden treasure in her bosom, though the soldier 
doubtless thought it might turn oiit to be something of more 
m&rkelAble value, was a child only a few months old. The soldiers 
at last departed, carrying with them the brooch and plaid as the only 
trophies of their victory over the defenceless Lidy of the cave. The 
wounded child recovered, though he bore the mark of the sword- 
thrust to his dying day. He lived to be laird of Glenevis, waa 
father of the late much-respected Mrs. Macdonald of Achtriachtan, 
and grandfather of the ladies above mentioned, We remember 
ur friend, the late Dr. Macintyre of Kilmonivaig, repeating 
^me very fine Gaelic lines to a waterfall, something in the style of 
touthey's address to Lodure, which he said was by the Mrs. Cameron 
i Glenevis above mentioned, and composed by her while in hiding 
D the cave. When quieter times cams round, the buried valuables 
Were of course exhumed, and were found to be none the worse of 
Piheir temporary interment. 
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Miwt birds are endowed with considerable powers of municij, 
the exercise of which, under farourable circumstoncoB, seems, we 
have observed, to afford them great delight. The bird most cele- 
brated in this respect is, perhaps, the mocking-thrush of America, 
the singTilarly oiqiressive "and appropriate name of which, among 
the Mexican aborigines, is Cenamllatlolli, which means/our hundred 
tort^i^ or languaijex, conferred upon it in honour and acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that, with a rich and varied song of its own, it 
correctly imitates all other songs and sounds as welL Though we 
have nothing equal to the fourhundred-tongued wonder of America, 
many of our native Britlih birds are in truth excellent mimics, 
particularly after they have been some time in confinement, tha. 
tedium and irksomeness of their imprisonraent being probal 
alleviated by a constant exercise of their gifts in this way, unl 
individuals sometimes attain to a mastery in the art that is perfect^ ' 
astonishing. Amongst our pets at present is a goldfinch cock, a 
very fine bird, still perfect at all points, though he must be at leiast 
a dozen years old, during ten of which he has been in 
as a favourite cage-bird. Ho is a magnificent singer, and the 
little fellow in the world ; you only wonder, indeed, how such 
flood of song, clear and long sustained, can issue from such a 
tliroat, and how such a little scarlet-capped head can contain 
intelligence and sagacity. " Cowie " — for so he is called, after tl 
bird-catcher from whom we purchased bim — ia above all things ; 
extraordinary mimic. We have never, indeed, known any bird 
equal him in this respect. The chirping of the sparrow in t 
hedge opposite the window at which usually hangs his cage ; t 
twittering of swallows, as they flit past on their zigzag insect cmlsa, 
the Jiiik, finlc of the lively cliaflinch ; the chirr of the ox-eye tit: 
the boll-like jingle of the blackbird scolding a prowling cat; 
lugubrious notes of the com bunting's evening plaint; the loi 
cheep of the lesser white-throat ; and the quick rasping uttenuK 
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of the excited wren, into whose proper territoriea a rival has dared 

to intrude; — these are each and all imitated by our little pet with 

marrellouB exactness of note, emphasis, and tone. The r^uenilous 

cheeping of a chicken that has met with some little accident, or 

for the moment lost sight of its mother, he mimics to the Ufe ; and 

lie will on such occasions stand on tip-toe, stretch his neck to the 

atmost, or cling parrot-like to the topmost wire of his cage, in 

f order to catch a glimpse of the victim of his ridicule. When tired of 

J, the commoner and coarser part of hia art, he will burst suddenly 

binto song, which he will continue sometimes for an hour on end, 

I iatroducing voluntaries and variations without number, in which 

Byon can readily distinguish longer or shorter strophes from the 

) of almost all the birds he has ever had a chance of hearing. 

my one, indeed, thoroughly familiar with bird-music could easily 

i the principal songsters in the district inuaodiately around ua 

olely from the singing nf our talented little polyglot, so faultless 

■ his imitation of the songs as well as " conversational utterances," 

' 80 to speak, of all such birds aa ho is in the habit of hearing and 

seeing from his cage at the frequently open window. You may be 

Bure that " Cowie " is an immense favourite with us all, and that his 

I weight in diamonds would hardly induce us to part witli him. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 



Op no place in existence, perhaps, is the old adage, i 
literal sense, tnier than of Locbaber, that " it never rains b 
pours " [June 1 872]. ^VTien we last wrote rain was mudi n 
no mid- March could he dustier or colder than was our mid-Uaj; 
rain, rain was the cry on all hands ; the birds, as they alightMl on 
the branches or flew overhead, cheeped it querulously ; the ducks 
qnacked it eneigetii^lly ; the liens cackled and gaped for it ; while 
tlie cattle afield lowed for it in a manner the meaning of which 
there was no mistaking ; and at ket the change of weather, so 
universally wished fur, came — came tirst of all in the shape of hail, 
the dira grando of Horace, the downright pea-size genuine artid«, 
which left the hills around as white aa if, in questionable taste, 
they had whitewashed themselves for the season. Hail! fellow, 
well met, was the natural and appropriate greeting. Then came 
flleet, a milder form of tho same visilatiou, not very pleasant, 
perhaps, but we were grateful ; then with the wind from the west, 
soft and pleasant as the breath of a child, came warm, genial 
summer rain ; the tiniest blade of grass felt the benign influence, 
and, in tho beautiful language of oriental imagery, " thcmountains 
and the hills broke forth before us into singing, and the trees 
and fields clapped their hands." It is now miM and beautiful 
exceedingly, with just enough of rain from time to time to keep 
everytliiiig fresh and green, and at full stretch of growth] ao that 
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Cops of all kinds are everywhere makiDg tUe most autisfactory 

; and although the unaeasusable hail and iuteiise cold of 

D days ago was very trying to the yuung potato plants in exposed 

ffituations, we are glad to say that no serious datnuge has resulted, 

e change from cold to milder weather having been very gradual. 

ftjihe damage in sucli cases always depends on the suddenness, or the 

Ktontraiy, of the transttiun from a low to a liigh temporaturo ; a night 

f frost, followed by a hot sun next day, being most dangerous to 

stable life, while frost, followed by rain and cloud, and so on 

idually to heat and sunshine again, rarely does any more hann 

rely to give a slight check to what might otherwise prove 

I unhealthy rapidity of growth. In the same way it is found 

lat in the case of animals generally, and in man particularly, it ia 

t the actual and immediate amount of cold undei^ono at any 

i that kills or maims, hut the too sudden ttaQsition from a 

? low temperature to a compai'ativoly high one. It is probably 

I enough known to the reader tliat very many of otir flowers 

nd plants are hygrometric, some of them very sensitively so. By 

tygrometric we mean that they spread out or expand their [larta 

Mien the sun is bright and the weather is dry, while they contract 

t close them on the approach of moisture and cloud. We wonld 

B^ present draw attention to the fact that the potato plant, in its 

piBKlier stages of growth, ia very sensitive in this respect, more so 

in some years than in others perhaps, according as the plante have 

come up, strong and vigorous and healthy, or the reverse ; for we 

think our observations during many years warrant us in saying 

tut the moro vigorous and healthier the plant, the more sensitive 

U it be found to weather cbanj^es^ita very sensitiveness in this 

Bapect, observe, helping forward its growth and preserving its 

ality, by euahUng it to avail itself of every favourable infiuence, 

t as it enables it to protect itself against such influences as are 

nfavoutable or adverse. We were particularly struck with this 
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liygtometric Bensitiveness in the potato plant a daj oc two aga 
We have an early planted field, more forward, perhape, than any- 
thing else of the kind in th« Woet Highlands, over which we took 
a friend who happened to call upon us. It was about mid-daf, 
with a bright, hot sun oTerhoad, and our friend agreed with u< 
that he hod never seen potatoes that hod come up more regularly, 
ot that looked more healthy and vigorooB at the same stage of 
growth, the fully expanded plants alreiady showing leaves brood 
and beautiful as those of a hazel tree in June. In an hour or two 
afterwards we bad occasioD to pass the same field, and the change 
in the appearance of the plants was extraordinary. They seemed 
to have actually grown a couple of inches since mid-day, and our 
friend exclaimed, " Well, your potat^^es are wonderful I look at 
them now." And we did look, not so much, however, at the 
potato Geld as our friend did ; vx looked upwards and saw that 
clouds were rapidly forming in the west, one black, finger-like 
stripe of which had already nearly mounted to the xenith, and 
looking at thai and at our potato field, we assured our friend that 
A heavy fall of rain, with possibly a gale of wind, was at luin<L 
Our companion was astonished ; the sun was yet shining brightly, 
and the greater part of the heavens waa dear and cloudless ; but 
within little more than an hour afterwards the rain fell in torrents, 
and a smart gale from the south-west was blowing. Our potatoes, 
however, bad foreseen it all ; were sensible of its approach, white 
our friend and ourseh'es thought ourselves in the midst of fine 
weather that might, perhaps, last unbroken for days; and what 
stnick our companion as a sudden and mysterious addition to 
height of the plants was merely the effect of their having gatl 
themselves together — contracted all their fiurts into the least possil 
compass — thus assuming an upright pyramidal form, as best enabling 
them to withstand the assaults of the oppruaching storm. Plants 
of less health and rigour would, according to our theory, hai 
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e same sensitivenesa in the circumatanceB, but in a manner 

3 immediate, and to a degree leas marked and striking. Our 

Poompanion of that day, who got a thorongli droiiking, as we say in 

Scotland, on his way home that afternoon, writes us with soma 

humour that " as he has always had a great regard for potatoes ou 

the table, both mashed and 'balled,' in their 'jackets,' so Ju future 

■drill he, in acknowledgment of their infallibility in the matter of 

Wmther changes, view tbem with respect even in the field." It 

*rfiotUd he stated, by the way, that this hygrometrical property in 

the potato plant rapidly diminishes in sensitiveness as tlie haulm 

increases in height and strength, as if it felt that when approaching 

I its full growth it could afford very much to disregard such weather 

e incident to the mid-summer Benson ; but the reader 

Irho has the opportunity may verify all we have said upon the 

■object (or himself. 

Another plant still more remarkable for hygromotric properties is 

> common carline, or carlen thistle, the Oarlina milgari* of 

■Imtanista It is common enough in some districts of Scotland, 

■itilough those who do not know it already need not be in the least 

Kimbitious of the honour of its aujuaintonce, unless indeed from a 

E|Kirely scientific ^wint of view, for tha carline, wherever it appeais. 

It almost always the infallible sign of & poor soil, miserably farmed. 

r The species receives its name of Carlina from an old story that 

Charlemagne introduced it into Europe on account of some valuable 

medicinal qualities attributed to it ; its virtues in this respect having 

been revealed, it was said, to Carolus Magnus by an angel in & 

Tision of the night during the prevalence of a deadly plague. 

Certain preparations of its roots and leaves were for conturiea 

r afterwards held of great virtue in such internal complaints aa 

r'damanded violent pui^atives for their removal; and to this day it 

I is, we believe, held in great repute by herbalists for the cure of 

f Tertigo, headache, and other cerebral diseases. As a weather prog- 
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Doeticfttor, it is perhaps oneqnalled by any other Britiaii p 
aeasitiveiiess of its inTolocral scales to the slightest weather changes 
being so estiaordiiiary as to have from very early times attracted 
the att«Dtion and arousod the vonderment of those uaacquaintcd 
with the &ct that similar properties, in a greater or less decree, ate 
common to all plants and flowers — -to the whale vegetable kingdom 
indeed. The carline has a stem of some eight or ten inches in 
height, and bears many pretty purple flowerets set in the midst of 
Btiaw-coluured raya. The cacline's sensitiveness to weather changes 
oontinues long after it has been cnt or polled, provided the beads 
have not been much hurt or bruised in the process ; on the aanie 
principle, we suppose, that some animals are known to manifest ^ 
tinmistakeable signs of muscular irritability long after they a 
otherwise, as we should say, to all intents and purposes dead. Wh 
have generally met witli the carline thistle among sickly-g 
oats, on poor, thin soil, and sometimes among other luxuriant wee 
in a neglected polatu field. It is amusing, by the way, sometiia 
to see bonnet-badges and pictorial representations of what you an 
supposed to believe is the Scottish thistle, evidently copied to the 
life from one of the carliue family ! which are but pigmies i 
atatiuv and absolutely harmless in the matt«r of prickliuess con 
pared with the grand stately fellow brJstUng with prickles atron 
as darning needles, and sharp and venomous as the sting of a he^ 
■with " A'etHc me imputie lafSAgit " in the very look of him— the ti 
national emblem ! You remember Bums' referenee to it u 
'tine stanza that has been often quoted, that indeed everybody 1] 
by heart— 

' ' Even llien, % wish (I mind it> power)- 
A with thkt to my Utert hoar 

Shall strotigly heave my 
Tlat I far poor auM Scotland'! Haki 
Some Diefu' pita at benb could 

Or nng a nag at leut. 
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Tkt nmgk bitTT-lhlitU, iprtading leiiU 

Amaiifj tit beanial hear, 

I tjim'd tAe vwdfT'dip* andt, 

A nd tpared the tymbol dear : 

Ho nation, nc 

My envy o'l 

A Scot still, but blot stiU, 

—{EpMt to Ike Ouidmfc of WautAope ITout 

The true Canluus Scolticua is not fond of cultivated land, but is 

a tremendous fellow when lie gets hold of a waste outlying comer 

to himself, Bometiroes attaining a height of four or five, or even six 

feet, with a stem as thick as your wrist, and prickles — no, apiket 

ird — with spikes, then, as formidable as the bayonets of a 

Ited regiment going into action. 

An anonymous lady correspondent in London sent ua a manu- 

pt sheet of paper of the last century, containing a very old 

■rhyme. " The paper has been in our family as long as I can 

lember, and I have heard my grandfather repeat the lines often 

we left, the Highlands fifty years ago. The Ronald Mac 

mold Tic John mentioned in the rhyme was, I believe, one of 

Gloneoe family, a celebrated hunter of deer in his day. He 

killed, as I have heard my grandfather relate, at tho battle of 

iliphangh. It was the fairy dog-rhyme in one of your recent 

letters that brought to my mind that such a thing was in my 

possession." Owing to the faded state of tho writing, and a very 

peculiar orthography, we had some difficulty in deciphering the 

ie«; but, modemisiu),' tho speUing a little, the following we 

to ho an accurate transcript : — - 



Ad cb 'bh'ug RaonuIl-inac-RMiniiil-'ic-Iain, 

Bbundh e nthioon ■ bcinn : 

Ceann leathsn eaitic 'dha Bhuil, sch bioracli 'a bus dubh a: 

tJchJ ^eanain, seang-leaarach ; 'a hha fhiomuulh 

Mbt tbrioghiin tuire ninth ei] nan q(H. 
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wliich Crooch and Dtyden, birds of a colder clime, have reiidered I 
" Hiuiles," but which literally and truly ia hooest, open, joyonil 
" lauyhter " in the southern baid. Metaetaeio has — 

" A te fjorisoona 
Gli crlHwi gnsti ; 
E i ilutti ridono 
Nel luu plsc»ti." 

" Rulonii," oh3crvB^laugbt«r a^in— like his earlier conntrymo^ J 
Horace and Lucretius. Our !Britisli puota rarely vcuture to maka] 
KpriDg or Slimmer do more tban smile ; they are afroid of t 
laughter of the south, as being qwmd hoe an ovur-bold hypoibol&fl 
Wo can only quote at this moment two inatancee in which t 
laughter of more favoured lands is boldly introduced. John 
Langliome, a poet and miscellaneous writer of the last century, 
author of the Fables of Flora, very beautifully says— 

" Where Tweed's wft buika in liberal beaut; lie. 
And Flora lauijhi beneulh bd azun nky. " 

And Chaucer, the father of English poetry, has tlie followuig : — 

* ^ TUe busy larlce, meeaa^r of iln^e, 
Suluelb in hire eong tliu niunve gray : 
Aud fyry I'hebus rysoth up so brighte, 
That al the onent lavgieti ••! tbe liyhC."— 

Verj' tincly modernised by Dryden thus : — 

" The inoming lark, measeugBT of (lay, 
Saliiteil in faer sang the ttiiriiiog grey ; 
And soon the sun araw with beaiot lo bright 
That all the Aiyrhvn langhtil to aee the joyaui light," 

Our summer, then, thus far, has not been a "laughing," but, at 
the best, a merely smiling summer. There has been but little 
actual sunshine, rarely such & thing as a blue, unclouded sky ; bnt, 
do not err, if the wish be not altogether father to the 
thought, a splendid autumn, glad and golden — summer and autumn 
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in one, like the eompanioa soeoea in a HtercoBcojw, in close anil 
kindly combinfttion — is in store for us. Even as it is, the country 
ia very beautiful, and the rains of the west, it superabundant, ara 
ftt least perfectly harmlesa to any one in ordinary health, no matter 
how often you get <lrenched through and through, aa the saying is, 
provided alwaya you do not idly saunter or sit down for any length 

rime in wet clothes ; neglect this precaution, however, and you 
' look out for an attack of rheumatism, and the taste of paina 
which the tortures of the rack were but a joke — pains as fiery 
intense oa those threatened against the foul-mouthed Caliban 
he Tempest. Ton recollect what Prospero says— 



" Hkg-*e*d heace I 
Fetch 1U in fuel ; and be <]uick, thou wert 
To aniirer other biBineaa. Sbrug'gt thou, 
If tbou n^lect'iit, or dost unwillingly 
Wh»t I command, /'H rart t/iee viilk old ri 
FHI all thif hontt vilh arhti ; make lhe« nu 
That beuta ihall tromblB »t thy din I " 



Get wet, then, as often and as much as you like, in the West 
Highlands, but don't sit down or idle about in wet clothes, is a 
friend's advice ; otherwise, you will soon have a pretty correct idea 
of the nature of the cramps and aches of which even the binital 
Caliban had such a horror ibat he excltiima ; — 
' ' No, 'pray thee !— 

It would ciintral my dam'a god, iJeteUos, 
And mnJie & vubbI of him." 

Supplementary to our last paper on the spells and incantations 
of the Highlands, the following lias been sent to us by our kind 
correspondent, Mr. Carmichael, of the Inland Eevenue, Island of 
Uirt, a gentleman of whom highly honourable mention is made in 
Mr. Camphell's West Hujhlitvd Tales, and in some of the notes to 
the Ee* "Dr. Clerk's Osgian. Mr. Carmichael is more conversant. 
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perbape, than anybody else with the antiquities and folk-lon of 
the Outer Hebrides. The incantation that follows was taken down 
hy Mr. Caraiichael from the recitation of " an honest, unsophiati- 
cated old Banaraeh, or dairymaid, in North Uist, who is 
occaaionally consulted about sickly cowa " : — 

Ramn LmaHEu Gai^k Cbuidb. 

Crlowl' 'us Oatail 'un Eoin 

Ad triuir tin is Unne gluir 

A ilh-tiricb s dhnuiada na h-tm, 

Roimb dhorus at Cathr&ch, 

No >ir gltln deu De Mbic. 

Air lut mnathwi mdr-ahuiteMb, 

Air oa feora gtjur aliuileacb, 

'Stir D» BoigbdesTi aitbeodach ; 

nitbia » Uuichulb alt agiu ga 'na iLdhkcbadli 

Agon triuir & cbuireu mi 'an um tin un, 

An t-AtbuT, 'ikT Mac 'bsd Sprorad Naomli, 

Gflithir gbalam ficbsad 'an ooraibb duine 'a beathaich, 

Dut ga e^obanb, Dia ga egtiabadh, 

Ab t-fbul, as t-Fbeoil, 'ud 'chnhimb 'sad 'smiuui ; 

'Smir a tbog CrioB<r msM air bbarra gocb (.-rami. 

Gum b'ana a tbogaa Edhiotta 

Gach litdl, gnch gnb 'sgacb farmad, 

Od Ik u diogb gu latba deireannach do sluoghul. Amen. 

In English — 

A Ukaunq Incantation fob Dtsij 

Cbriat and His Apostle luid Jobu, 
These three of moat excellent glorjp, 
That axcended to make supplioatioil 



Tbrougb tbe gateway of the uit;, 

yast by the rigbt knee of God's own 3 

Aa regards flvil-eyed women ; 

Aa regards bligbting-ejetl men ; 

As tEgarda Bwift-Bpeeding elf -arrows ; 

Two to strengthen and renovate the joini 

And three to back {tbew two) as su 

The Father, the Son, the Huly Ghc 

To four-and-twenty disoaees are tbe 

God utterly extirpate, sweep away, and eradicate tbem 
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From ont tH; blood and QesH, tb; bones ■nd murow, 

And u Chriit uplifted its proper folisge 

To the eitremities of the hranchee on eitcb tree-Utp, 

So may He uplift from off and out of Ibeo 

Each (evil) eye, eacb frowuing luok, malice and envy — 

ITrom thJB day forth to the world's lajt day. Amen. 

" It IB not always an easy task," writes our correspondent, "to 
write from the dictation of partially deaf and toothless old women," 
and we perfectly agree with him. " Oatail," in the firat line of 
the above speU, we take to be an inaidar form of Alstol, voc. — 
AImIoH or Abgtail — lie Apostle par excellence, namely, Paul. Mr, 
Carmicliael sppeoda the following elucidator)' note : — " This bra 
or spell con be used for either man or heaat, and is guaranteed to 
ivffect a cnre in any case ! lo the case of a four-footed animal a 
.irorsted thread is tied round the tail, and the bra or incantation 
npeatcd. The " enkthaUe " (mUthaimi, a thread), as this charm ia 
called, undergoes much mysterious spitting, handling, and incanta- 
tion by the woman from whom it is got. The rann or spell ia 
muttered over it at the time of " consecration." Usually two threads 
{da shnaikaile) are given, and if the fiist is not ijuite Buccessful, 
the second is sure to be effectual I " 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



u Dfa ripe HueI Mul. 



A fortnight's incessant rain [September 1872] — rain descending 
at tinica ill solid eheot^ — not only wets the ground and puddles ths 
ToadB, but makes one's very brains feel soft and sloppy and moshed- 
tumip-wise. You take up a book only to lay it down again. Yoo 
fill your pipe and set it alight, but with less than half & dozen 
whiffs you are more than satiated. The weed has lost its flavoni:^ 
You sit down to write " do^edly," as Johnson says, but with BJ 
your doggedness the pen tdttera over the sheet with pace u 
and listless, as if even he felt disinclined for the task, and t 
sentences, like a squad of raw recruits, refuse to fall gracefully inl 
their places, and stumble against each other in ludicrous confusiot 
to the coustemation and grief of the most patieut of diill-sergeanttil 
You will uot, perhaps, believe it, but it ia true, nevertheless, that I 
BO persistent, penetmtiug, and int«r-penetrating has been the last < 
fortnight's rain, that in nineteen cases out of twenty a lucifer 
match, " vesuvian," or fusee will obstinately refuse to ignite by 
any other process than putting it into actual contact with lire, and 
in that case, why, a slip of paper is just as easily dealt with, a: 
«8 more efficacious for your purpose. Hay and corn luckily si 
a good deal of rain without being completely spoiled, but v 
afraid to estimate the amount of damage that another week's 
weather will cause over the West Highlands. All our own hayv 
and com has been snugly housed more than tltroe weeks ago. 'WTiJj 
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shoulOn't everybody sow in February or early March na we do, and 
havo tlmir ingathering in August, goiierally our beet and driest 
inontliT In a climate so treacherous and inconstant aa oure is, it 
is the greatest folly in the world to run the smalleat risk that yon 
can possibly avoid. Wo hiive been preaching this particular 
doctrine for a dozen years padt, and it has had some effect in our 
immediate neighbourhood ; but it is eiwl to see the conulry at large 
at this raoroent — com and hay rotting in the fields, that might, with 
ordinary prudence and a little effort, be long ere now snug and safe 
under "thock and rape." 

The more one inquirea the truer iloes he find the dictum of a 
philosopher of the last century to be, that " the superstitious, as 
veil as the langu^es, of all lands and ages are linked together by 
mysterious bonds, which neither time nor distance seem able to 
'destroy." In our immediate neighbourhood an instance of a veiy 
(Jd superstition was brought under our notice a few days ago, such 
,H, with all our knowledge of such matters, we hod hitherto never 
dreamt of as existing in the Western Highlands. A man went to 
market at a considerable distance to sell a good strong two-year-old 
colt. He did not return on the day his wife expected him, and she 
became uneasy, not so much for the well-being of her laggard liege 
lord and master — he had often gone the same errand before, and 
Jiad always returned safe and sound, even if a little later than his 
better half had a right to expect — bub as to whether he had sold 
the colt, and if for anytliiug like the price settloil between the twain 
U being his fair price before he left home. 8he put on a large fire 
on her hearth, placing, when it had reached a certain stage of 
ignition, a bundle of green alder botighs atop. When the whole 
TTM fully ablaze, she went outside and watched the direction of the 
,«noke issuing from her chimney. The smoke was carried in an 
easterly direction, a lucky quarter, and she returned to the house 
and told her daughter that, whatever had como over the father — 



and ihe tkradeBed to temdm alsl o€ lier nad as to bk doinga on 
ha ictmn — llie eoh at kaat had baen aold, and w«n aold, for the 
alder mioke had gone in the best and farkirat ol all ^ntHaoB, 
towaids the eaal, in the direction of the nsing aim; and she had 
nerer known the omen fuL The cmioas thing is that within an 
hour or so on that rerj eTening the man retnznedf and counted into 
his wif e^8 lap two pounds and four shillings steding oTer and aboTB 
the expected price of the eolt, as agreed apon at home. The only 
other cnrioiis thing that we could gather in connection with the 
sapeistition is that the alder branches must be cut speciaUj for the 
occasiiHi, and bj a Tiigin. It was so in this case; and we are 
grsTel J aasmed that» if it had been otherwise^ the ascending smoke 
woold either have drifted hither and thither without a pnrpoeey 
onsteadilj, or bare nseleaslj intermingled with that of the neigh- 
bouring cottages. The superstition, jou must know, is a very old 
one ; the Greeks and Romans practised it, and from them it spread 
widely over the European Continent. In books on magic and 
diTination it is called Capnomancy^ derived, as our friend Professor 
Blackie could tell you better than anybody else, from the Greek 
CapnoSy smoke, and manteioj divination, witchcraft The ancients 
paid attention principally to the smoke of sacrifices, as well as to 
the briskness with which the fire burned. If the smoke ascended 
in a straight columnar body zenithwards, it was a favourable omen ; 
if it was violently blown aside, or fell back over the altar and the 
sacrificers, it was of evil augury. Our Highland dame's notion of 
its taking an easterly course, towards the direction of the breaking 
day, of the dawn, and the morning sun, seems to us full of a rough 
and rude poetry such as you frequently meet with in carefully 
examining into the details of even the grossest superstitions. Having 
had occasion to be of some little service to the priestess in this rare 
act of divination, we had the whole from her own lips, though she 
was averse at first, as is geilerally the case when a clergyman is the 
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inquirer, to entering upon the subject at all. How thoae practices 
root themselves among a people, defying eradication, is very estra- 
ordiiiary. 

Did you ever, reader, crack a nut t Xot the aristocratic walnut 
or filbert over your wine, but the far superior, rich, ripe baiel nut 
in its season from off the hazel bough, when the bright autumnal 
BUQ was overhead, and the autumnal breeze stirred the loavea 
around you, their multitudinous murmur resembling the far-heard 
music of the restless sea. A ripe hazel nut is good anywhere, but 
beet of all when gathered by your own hand in its native wild wood 
from the overhanging branch, whence the beautiful cluster nods at 
you as if soliciting your attention, now and again, as you approach 
to pull it, seeming to delight in playing a game of bo-peep with 
you among the leaves, like aa you have seen the Pleiades at times 
when, though the night be clear, many blanket-like clouds are 
chasing each other in wild career athwart the stany blue. Through- 
out the whole range of poetry, the hazel nut, though often men- 
tioned, has never perhaps had so much justice done to it aa by the 
Gaelic banl Duncan Bku Macintyre, In his Coire-C/ieathaifA, one 
of hja finest poems, he says ; — 

Bha cat ra' fbwtointi de cbnoUun canine, 
'S cha b' ikd na ocotugan luitrum guin, 
Ach bagiult mhaol*, bu taine plaoiflge, 
Tuirt brigll i Uoghui am' iDaothehUt fann : 
B rath naa caochan 'na dhiwubh CKoralnn. 
'S aa phreaMiibh caula, 1^ chraobh a'a niiieBrg ; 
Na gallain bra, '■ na falUein dlililtba, 
"S am barcach lUiinte mu chbl nao cnuin. 

Ewen Maclachlan, commonly styled "of Aberdeen," because he 
taught the Grammar School there, and there died, but who waa, 
in truth, a Lochaber man — nay, a Nether Lochaber man, bom and 
bred, and whose asbea rest in Killevaodain of Ardgour, without. 
we are ai<liamed to confess it, " One gray stone to mark his grave ;" 
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lie, bom at Tanachalltninn — the Height of Hazel Trees — in our 
polish, knew somethiDg of bazel natd, and thus hflppOy desctibea 
them itt their season : — 

"S glut fUle Dan cno gaguutch, 
Air ard-SUin* nan crtc bad'dhidllaKih ; 

'S tnui Abot uu poT bagailtncb. 
Air bhuT nmsi hd-gheng (UMach ; 

Tbdd brigh n&m Gnnn alat-tnlieiirach, 

Gor brug-gbaiJ ibgh a choganoiiieh. 

Do Beach a chagoaa dbrlach dhin. 
'% claim bheag a ghn^ le'm poeannan, 

A atreup ri haid nan doa-chrannabli, 
A bhuain niui cloano mog-mheurach. 

Go liigh'or, docsir, lualli-luDbacb ; 
'Nniir dh'fhaoisgear u oa mogail iad. 

'S a bhriatear plamag nan cocbAll dlTi, 
Gnr cwiin am maath-hhlu fortanach 

Bkioe air an fhros neo-bliruuIeaiiaalL 

Our nuto are imusuaUy plentiful this year, and of a mm i 
flayonr that we do not recollect ever to have seen equalled. 
ore now at that stage of ripeness wlten ihey are most delicious b 
the taate, and one may indulge in any amount uf them with perfeal 
safety. Atost people ore fond of Duts, but if the reader wants |i 
enjoy the full flavour, to get out of a nut all that is in it, lot htli 
take the following recipe : — " Firat of all, let the nut be ciacbed 
if poasible, between your own Jiwlan, for these are, after all, t1 
first and most natural and heat of all nut-crackers, better qwxui h 
than an instrument of the purest aOver or steel ; and there j 
heeidos, remember, something pleasant to the palate in the feel a 
flavour even of an uncracked nut. Having crackotl your nut, tben-i 
and fairly placed between the grinders, a really good nut is i; 
difBcult to crack, the worst nuts being always the moat difficult to 
deal with, for the more ineignificaut the kernel the thicker and 
dourer the shell — having cracked your nut and extracted the keni 
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whole if possible, introduce it into your mouth, not per se, by itself, 
as is commonly done, but with a small fragment of the shell, — a bit 
of pin's head size will do. Proceed now to masticate the delicious 
morsel, and confess that there is a delicacy and flavour about a 
hazel nut that you knew not how to extract in full, although in 
your day you had cracked your bushels of them, imtil you were 
taught it from Nether Lochaber. The philosophy of the thing is 
that the particle of shell introduced with the kernel causes the act 
of mastication to be performed more thoroughly than it otherwise 
would be, setting free the full flavour and aroma — all, in short, 
that a nut has to give. 
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CHAPTEK XXSV. 



The streDgth of insects, proportionabl; to their weight and aii^ 
waa probably tlio first chonicteriatic in the minor world to amtf' 
the attention and call forth the admiration of entomologista ; and 
afterwords, we may believe, the ingenuity, patience, and perseverance 
displayed by these pigmies Id dealing with any self-imposed piece 
of labour, must have made the intelligent observer feel a) 
acknowledge, even if he could not repeat and had never heard 
the mad-wise Hamlet's dieiuat, that — 

" There are more things in hesTHti and eartli, Horatio, 
Thui nre dreunt of in yum- jitulosophy." 

mple of aometliing wonderful in insect life, as it chanca^ 
e under our notice a lew days ago [September 1872]. 
were raking hay — raking hay, too, after others had raked the same 
ground shortly before us, for we are most particular that, both for 
the look of the thing, as wtdl as for the profit, not a wisp, 
strawlct sliall be left upon the ground — when, as we raked, we 
across a dead mole. N'o rare or wonderful thing, the reader 
exclaim, hut rare enough when you come to think of it, and wondi 
enough, too, to attract the attention of any one even less obsei 
of natural history than Nether Lochaber. Lying on its side 
the mole, already half-hidden by the swiftly growing aftennat 
Touching it witli the comer of our rake, and moving it slighl 
wc got a glimpse of a yellow-banded beetle busy underneath ; 
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) nnderetanding what was going on, we called our bairns, 
B couple of girls and a boy, who were wking and laughing <t la 
1 the field beside us, to give them a Icsfloii 
mtoniology; and aa our lesson was fresh and to the point, 
and interesting, though we say it ourselves, and rather out of 
the common track of entomological experience, we give it to the 
■, that he may know and believe, and reverently ponder, a 
truth tliat hus never been ao well expressed as by ^t. Augustine, 
. the sturdy, old, bellicose Bishop of ECippo, who of all the Fathers 
I had the most aenaitive nose for the outfeixating of a heretic, and 
I who, when he got hold of one, treated him very much as a Scotch 
terrier does a rut— -but who could aay and do good things not- 
withstanding. DcuB ma'jaiie in magnis, maximux in miiiimif.. 
God is great, tliat is, in great things, but greatest of all in least 
The mole, as we have said, was lying on his aide on a 
I gia^y patch of fast-growing aftermath, and our glimpse of the 
beetle beneath showed ns that it was^he Neerophonui veepillo, or 
burying- beetle, rare anywhere in Britain, and so rare in Lochaber 
and the west coast, that this was only the third or fourth instance 
in which we had met with it. It is a bkok beetle, rather more 
than an inch in length, with two bright orange-coloured bands 
across the back, and more active in all its moveraeuts than any 
of its congeners. There were just two beetles, observe— a pair, 
male and femal& — engaged upon th« mole, and the " mole " of 
Adrianus, when a-building, showed not more labour and not half 
the mechanical skill or indomitable perseverance on the part of 
its constructors exhibited by these tiny but thoroughly skilled 
excavators in the case of their mole. " You see that mole," we 
I said to our attentive audience, leaning upon our rake for the 
i if it wore a sceptre of prerogative and power, as in 
) trnth it was. " It is almost as big as an ordinary sized rat — bigger, 
1 will confess, than three full-grown mice. It has only been 
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(lead, Bay, a dozen of houK ; his sleek and still glos^ coat p 
it. This pair of beetles, then, a single pair remember, 1 
covered hira bj an instinct and sense of smell vbich i 
vonderfuUy delicate and keen. They are now, as yon may m^ 
busy digging under aad around him, and after breakfast to-momnr 
inoming we shall come and see the result. " Suppose, papa," said 
one of the girls, with a demure look, though with a merry twinkle 
in her eye the while, " Suppose, sir, that this afternoon a passing 
kestrel or owl should pick up our mole and make a meil_ 
of him, what then could we see in the morning?" "What j 
Eu^^est is, no doubt, passible enough," was our rejoinder, " but n 
believe the mole will be here to-morrow morning all the s 
provided you take example from the animal's proverbial i 
fulness, and are up and have breakfast ready for u 
time," Meantime, that they might know it again, shonld the 
ever come across it, we took up the male beetle, distingi 
the sex from his being somewhat smaller and rather more acti«4 
than his mate, on the palm of our left band, and with the fingen ~ 
of the right turned him on his back to show him properly, the 
delicate markings of his abdomen, his muscular thorax and 
eag-chrom shaped antonnre. We soon wished wo had not done it ; 
it was a thoughtless proceeding on our part, and wo should havQ 
known better. We nearly fainted, and our chili!r«n started bade _ 
in horror and alarm at the foul and fcetid smell of the carrion-eath 
Vesjnllo. It was horrible ; never in all our esperience i 
olfactory nerves so offended. A pot of stale assafcetida i 
druggist's shop, all the proverbial many dozen stinks of Cologne ii 
combination, would ha^'o been a joke to it, a bonqaet i 
rosea compared with our Ftwpi/io. It made us quite 
and ill for the moment; but we had the presence of u 
to lay down our malodorous beetle beside his beloved i 
ere we followed our audience, who were by this time scamp* 
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ing in all directions across the field, -with their fingers tiglitly 
compressing their nostrila, and vowing that they would have mi 
more to do with dead molea or burying-beetlea, be they ever so 
brightly banded or interesting from papa's point of view. A 
message now came forth that tea was ready ; but no tea could we 
driiik, nor broad could we handle, on account of the horrible smell 
that still adhered to our fingers and paJm. Washing with soap anil 
irater had no efTiKit upon it. (or it seemed to liave instantly and 
thoroughly penetrated and permeated akin, flesh, and muscle, and 
to have reached and lodged in tbe very bone itself, whenue it re- 
ftiaed to be extirpated. It was only late at night, sitting by a 
briny rock-pool, and using the viscous clay of the beach after the 
manner of soap, that we managed to got quit of the foul odour ; 
•nd even after a linol washing with hot water and scented soap, as 
We retired for the night, we still persuaded ourselves that the 
loathsome smell had not altogether departed. All the carrion 
beetles, without exception, and moat af the ground beetles proper, 
liave always more or less of a disagreeable, sickening smell about 
ihem, but ill this respect the burying-beetle is worse than all the 

put together ; seeming to have centered in his own person ii 
wmbination of the essences of all possible stenches in their worst 

foulest form. In the case of the Vefpillo, it is to be noted 
that the fcetid smell, though always there, and easily perceptible, is 
tearable enough while the animal is quiescent and undisturbed, and 
you do not approach it too closely. Tease it, however, in any way ; 
touch it with tbe point of a switch, or take it up, as we foolishly 
did, in your band, and the stench, emitted ptobaldy in self-defence, 
in the case of the skunk and polecat, is of all others the most 
abominable in itself, and the most difficult to get rid of. Next 
ing, then, on visiting the mole, as proposed, we found it com- 
pletely buried, with at least halt an inch depth of earth neatly 
ihorelled over it, with a slight ridge in the centre, and alopintf 
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sides, showing that the TegpUlones are practised grave-diggeraL 
Averse to distarbing a work that had cost the tiny excavators so 
much labour, we onlj removed the earth sufficiently to bring a 
small patch of the mole's fur to view, in proof to those accompany- 
ing us that the animal had really been buried by the beetles, as we 
had said it would be. A fuU-grown elephant buried by a pair of 
field mice would hardly be a more wonderful labour. The rationale 
and raison d'etre of the whole labour thus carried out with so muck 
diligence and engineering skill is this : the carrion of the dead 
mole, mouse, or bird thus operated upon, serves in the first instance 
partly as food for the beetles themselves (and they richly deserve 
a feast, such as it is, in reward for their arduous labours), after 
which the female lays her eggs in the fast-rotting carcase, and it is 
then left as the doubtless savoury banquet of the larvae, while the 
parent pair cruise about in search of another dead bird or quadruped 
of the proper size, whereupon to bestow similar attentions. It is 
principally owing to tlie labours of these beetles that it happens 
that although you may see a dead mole, mouse, or bird lying in 
the comer of a field to-day, you shall look for it in vain next 
morning elsewhere than in a beetle-dug grave, as in the above 
instance. That a single pair of these comparatively small insects 
should be able to perform such a gigantic task in so short a time is, 
in truth, very wonderful, and must seem incredible to any one un- 
acquainted with the habits and economy of the order. 

""There are doubtless many odd and curious ways of earning even 
an honest livelihood in this world, but the oddest, and to us, while 
uninitiated, the most puzzling we have met with for a long time, 
was the follo^ving : — On a fine day lately, we took our boat to the 
mouth of the Coe, and were leisurely proceeding up the far-famed 
glen, when we saw, a little before us, a diminutive but still active 
old man, whom, from his peculiar style of dress, we had no 
difficulty in recognising as a peripatetic vendor of ballads, letter- 
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paper, steel pens, and other knick-knacks, who frcqucutly pays us 
a visit in Lochaher, and with whom, in lieu of better company, wo 
have had many a far from uninteresting roadside crack. As, with 
a longer and livelier stride than his, wo were rapidly overtaking him, 
we noticed that he frequently stopped and picked up Bomething, 
now from the middle of the road, now from the footpath at the 
side, and occasionally from the graaa beyond, which something he 
instantly deposited in a sort of canvas aide-pouch or wallet slung 
at his side. " Well, Willie," we exclaimed, as we came up with 
him, " what in the world are you doing in the glen to-day, and 
where's your pack % I wiBh tA have a look at your bundle of 
ballads 1 " " Weel, sir," was Willie's response, " my pack ia luid 
by at Duror just now ; my present wark " — hero he made a dart at 
something on tlie grass that looked to us uncommonly like a big 
black beetle, and transferred it to his wallet, — " my present wark," 
he went on to say, " pays far bettor, and is mair pleasant, besides, 
in this dreadfn' hot weather.'" " But what ia your present work, 
Williel" we iuquiretl, "what are you so industriooaly picking iip 
along the road and transferring to yout wallet 1 Snails? beetles 1 
what!" "No mony snails, or beetles either, sir," said Willie, 
with more entomological good sense than we gave him credit for, 
" abroad in such hot and dry weather as this is. I'm no very fond 
of telling what I am doing to everybody ; and when 1 see anybody 
coming, I generally ait down and let them pass ; but I saw you 
coming, sir, and I kent ye brawly, and didn't mind. And now I'll 
show ye what I'm gathering." With this he put his hand in his 
capacious pouch, and took out a handful of ciijar and cheroot 
stamps, of all shapes and sizes. Some bad been " smoked out," 
that ia, till only an inch or ao remained ; others were only lialf 
amoked, and a few bad only afforded the smoker a whiff or two, 
when, from a disinclination to amoke any further, or, perliape, from 
some defect in the cigar itself, it was thrown away as of no further 
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use. Of tliese cigar stumps " Willie " had 4t that moment neiirl» 
a pound weight in hia wallet, the result of his forenoon's laboan. 
Wo daresay we looked, as we really were, verj- mnch poutled, 
■which, Willie obserring, he politely asked us for a light for hi( 
pipe, and invited us to ait on a ledge of rock by the roadside, and 
he would " tell us a' aboot it." Our pipes alight, we sat down 
accoidingly, and Willie proceeds aa follows : — " Weel, sir, I donbt 
if ever there was such a number of strangers — touriata, aa they 
them — day after day in Glencoe as there are this year, 
the gentlemen that goes up the glen smoke, and I have t 
of the ladies — forrendera, I suspect — smoking too, the mail 
them. They a' maistly smoke cigars, and they throw them from 
them when they're done with them ; sometimes only a short stump, 
and sometimes almost a hail ane, as I have shown ye ; and I pick 
them up and sell them in Greenock or Glasgow for three ha'penoo 
or tuppence the ounce, and that's a' aboot it." " But what," we 
inquired, " do they make of them in Glasgow ?" " Weel, sir," he 
replied, " I beheve some of them, the cleanest, langest, and best 
hits, are unrolled, and made up anew into cigars, and the shorter 
and dirtier stumps are dried and broken down to mix with other 
tobacco, in making the mixtures called ' bird's eye,' 
exelry." We ordered Willie a glass of beer at Clachaig, and 
on our way with a bit of curious information, till that partici 
date undreamt of in all oui philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Seaweed m a Fertiliser— Homer, Horace, Virsil— November Meteors^Gaelic Folk-Lore— 
A Curfew Pnyer—A Bed Blessing — A Cattle Blessing— Rhyme to be siud in driving 
Cattle to Pasture— '*Luath," Cuchullin's Dog— Notes from the Outer Hebrides. 

Prom a utilitarian point of view, at least, the ancients seem to 
have looked upon the sea and all its products — exclusive, of course, 
of its myriad inhabitants of finny tribes — as absolutely worthless. 
Homer in the Iliad constantly speaks of the sea as " unfertile," 
aids aimgStoiOf — ^literally, the ocean where no harvest can be 
gathered ; and Horace in one of his satires says that a man may be 
possessed of all the virtues, and all the accomplishments, &c. to 
boot, but if yet sine rS — without means, moneyless, or to use, 
perhaps, the best equivalent that our language can afford, without 
mManee — ^he shall be accounted " vilior cUgd," viler than seaweed, 
or, as we should say, viler than the dust on which he treads. Even 
Virgil in the Georgica has no good word for the sea as in any 
sense, directly or indirectly, subservient to husbandry, or an ally to 
the tiller of the ground. Had these master-poets of Greece and 
Eome, gentle reader, lived with us here in Nether Lochaber, in the 
seventh decade of the nineteenth century, they would have thought 
and said differently. Homer would have probably selected a more 
appropriate epithet than that constantly employed by him ; Horace 
would have cast about for some other fitting dissyllable as a sub- 
stitute for "o/^d;" and Virgil would have written, as he alone 
could write, a score or two of unexceptionable hexameters in praise 
of seaweed as an excellent manure and fertiliser of the soil ^' It is 
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AMiich may be rendered into English as follows : — 

I will ooFer up the fire aright, 

Even as directed by the Yii]§pii*s own Son. 

Safe be the hooae, and nf e the fire, 

And safe from harm be all the indwellerSb 

Who is that that I see on the floor ? 

Even Peter himself and PauL 

Upon whom shall this night's yigH rest ? 

Upon the blameless Viigin Mother and her Son. 

God^s mouth has spoken it. 

A white-robed angel shall g^eam in the darkness. 

An angel (to keep watch and ward) at the door of each hooM 

Till the return of the morrow's blessed lights 

Having thus duly covered up the fire, and committed the house and 
its inhabitants to the Divine protection during the watches of the 
night, the following " Bed Blessing '' was repeated by each as the 
people retired to rest : — 

Altachadh Leapa*. 

Laidhidh mise *nodid 
Le Moire 's le 'Mac, 
Le mathair mo Righ, 
'Ni mo dhion *o dhroch-bheairt, 
Cha laidh mise leis an olc, 
'S cha laidh an t'olc leam; 
Ach laidhidh mi le Dia, 
'S laidhidh Dia ma' rium. 
Lamh dheas Dhe fo'm cheann, 
Crois nan naoi aingeal leam. 
'O mhullach mo chinn 
Gu craican mo bhonn. 
Guidheam Peadair, guidheam P61, 
Guidheam Moir-Oigh' 'sa Maa 
Guidheam an da oetal deug, 
Gun mise 'dhol eug le'n oead. 
'Dhia 'sa Mhoire na gloire. 
'S a Mhic na oighe cubhraidh 
Cumabh mise o na piantan dorcha, 
*S Micheal geal' an c6'ail m'anama. 
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^ iiicli, fairly translated into English, will stiuul thus :— 

A Blbssino to be said at Bedtime. 

This night I will lay me down to Bleep 
In the companionship of the Virgin and her Son, 
Even with the mother of my King, 
Who protects me from all evil. 
I will not lie down to sleep with evil, 
Nor shall evil lie down to sleep with me ; 
But I shall sleep with Grod. 
And with me shall God lie down. 
His good right arm be under my head ; 
The cross of the Nine Angels be about me, 
From the top of my head 
Even to the soles of my feet. 
I supplicate Peter, I supplicate Paul, 
I supplicate Mary the Virgin and her Son, 
And I supplicate the twelve Apostles, 
That evil befall me not this night, with their consent 
Good and ever glorious Mary, 
And Thou, Son of the sweet-savoured Virgin, 
Protect me this night from all the pains of darkness ! 
And thou, Michael, ever beneficent, be about for the safe 
keeping of my soul ! 

Apart from the appropriateness and almost absolute fanltlessness of 
the rhythm and language in which they are couched, nothing about 
these old Hebridean "Blessings" seems to us so beautiful and 
striking as the nearness with which they bring Heaven and its 
active, ceaseless beneficence, to the very firesides and commonest 
affidrs of men. Nothing is too small or insignificant to be placed, 
not in a general way observe, but in the most literal particular 
sense, under the Divine guardianship. With these old people, in 
their ocean-girt and storm-swept islands, God was not merely the 
creator, but the ever present, ever near father, protector, and friend, 
while to them His angels were in very truth " ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation " — 
not merely in spiritual matters, we are to remark, but in all the 
affairs of common, every-day life. Since the days of the ancient 
Hebrews^ nowhere shall we find so firm and fixed a belief in a 
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direct and constant intercoarse and communioii for good between 
Heaven and Earth. 

The following " Blessing," to be said over cattle vhen bdng led 
to pasture of ii morning, is exceedingly interesting :— 

RaHN BL-ACEtMLLKACtlD. 
Siubhnl beinne, uubhal coJUe, 
SinbtuU gu rMdh fada, fanuiuit, 
BaDochag Phadruig ma 'n cuan, 
'S gu faic miee abji a ritbiiil sith. 
Ad seuD a. choir Moire mu 'boar. 
Modi 'us anmoch 'n tigb'a bhuudh', 
Ga'u gleidheadh o phoU, o eabor. 
O fhaithe, o adh'rcean a cheilo, 
O liaDs' na Crai|^-Ruu<ibe, 
'S □ Luatlu na Fdiune. 
Bauuhag Phadmig ma'r cunn, 
Gu'm bu B-l^ a thig aibh dhartiaidb. 



In English thns — 
A Rhyve t 



a Cattle to Pasti'ki 



I 



Wandering o'er ui>liuids, wandariog llrmigli woods, 

Hither and far away wander ye still, 

St. Patrick's own milkmaid attend your steps 

Till aafe I see you return to mo agnan. 

Tbs charm that Marj' made Xa her cattle, 

Early aod late, going and coming from pasture, 

SlJll keep you safe from quigmire and marnh. 

From pitfalls and from eacb other's Itoms, 

From the audden aweUing (of the torreut about) the Red Rixdc 

And from Luath of tbe Fingalians. 

8t Patrick's milltmaid attend your feet, 

Safe ami icaithlesa oome je home again. 

The reference to " Luath," Cuchullin's matchless dog, so celebrated 
in the Ossianic poems and old Fingalian tales, is curious. The 
ghosts of the Fingalian heroes, existing in a sort of middle state — 
not yet exactly saved nor wholly lost — with those of their famous 
dogs, were believed to visit at times the scenes of their fonner 
exploits for the sake of the hunting, in which they so i 
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■ delighted, Etnd a cow or other animal, running about cxclteilly and 
■irildly, and, to all human investigation, causelessly, wna enpposed 
be the work of a passing Fingalian hunting party, invisible to 
mortal ?ye«, Luatb, unmatched in spirit-land as upon earth, still 
leading the chaae as of old. On the lines about St. Patrick's dairy- 
maid or milkmaid Mr. Carmichael has the following note, which 
\ will be read with interest, and which we give in his own words : — 

(St. Patrick's dutjmaid be uxxuid your feet. ) 
8 the Hebridean form of the Banaraeh of the mainland, 
1 Baitachogach or Banaeaeh is the Hebridean term for the 
lallpox. You will observe the close resemblance between the 
elic word for a dairymaid and that for the stoallpox. I think 
jxplanation is obvious. Dairymaids were wont to get the cow- 
»x, and people confounded the cow-pox with the Bmallpox. 
a the Highlands old people will tell you that effects of the 
P'flow-pox were known long before Jenner's celebrated discovery. 
Hence, also, you will rarely meet with a woman in the Highlands 
disfigured from the effects of smallpox. Not so the men, however. 
In England, again, in the rural parishes, the case ia reversed. There 
you will see women pox-marked, but seldom men. The reason I 
take it to be is this :^Id the Highlands it is the woman who milk 
tlie cattle, and in doing so they get the cow-pox off the cowa in 
milking them. A Highlander would consider it unmanly to milk a 
cow. I liave never seen or heard of one who could or would do 
this, except a young man in Lismore. Three or four young 
men, brothers, had a small farm among thorn. Their mother died 
and their two sisters married, and probably remembering Calum- 
^ Cille's celebrated saying- — 

> Far laa bi bb bith'dh bean, 
S' for uu bi buon bitbidh buaireadh.' 
{Where there is a cow there will be a woidbd, 
Aod where there is a vooian there will be miBchief.) 
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They resolved to do without a woman in their house at all ; and 
they sQcceeded for a time, but not for long, for — 

' Man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smilecL' 

One of them ultimately brought home a wife, who soon became a 
cause of discord and ill-will among the previously happy and 
affectionate brothers. But this is digressing. In England it is 
the men who milk the cows. Most men in rural parishes can milk, 
and but few women. Consequently in the agricultural districts of 
England you hardly ever see an elderly man disfigured by the small- 
pox, but you can see many women so disfigured. These suggestions 
are simply the results of my own observations in England and in 
the Highlands. They may be to the purpose or not, I don't know." 
We think they are to the purpose, and we are very much obliged 
to our correspondent for his many interesting contributions from 
the Outer Hebrides to our stock of " auld- world " folk-lore. 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

The Delights of Beltane Tide— Bishop Gawin DourUs— His Translation of the jEtuid- • 
The Fat of Deer—" Light and Shade " from the Gaelic— Mackworth Praed— Discovery 
of an old Flint Manufactory m the Moss of Ballachulish. 

In the poetay and proverbs of our country you constantly meet 
with references which go to prove that alternations of sunshine and 
shower [April 1873] have for ages been held to be the meteorological 
characteristics of an April day throughout the British Islands, and 
most of all, perhaps, in Scotland. To go no further, you will 
remember Scott's concluding lines in Roheby — 

*' Time and Tide had thus their sway, 
Yielding, Wee an April day^ 
Smiling noon for suUen morrow, 
Yean of joy for hours of sorrow." 

This, however, has been the driest April known in the West 
Highlands for at least a score of years past. Hardly any rain has 
fallen during the month, and with a bright sun overhead, and 
drying north-easterly winds, rivers and streams have seldom been 
at a lower ebb even in midsummer, while in some places you hear 
complaints of an absolute scarcity of water even for ordinary house- 
hold purposes — a very rare thing, indeed, in the West Highlands at 
this season of the year, or for that matter of it at any season. There 
was, however, such a superabundance of moisture in the ground, 
from the heavy rains of the past winter, that vegetation has as yet 
suffered little or nothing from the drought, and the country is 
beautiful exceedingly in all its greenery of leaf and gaiety of ex- 
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paiidicg bloEaom and bursting bud. Our wild-birds never bad a 
finer nesting season, and they ara now literally as merry as the da; 
is long, for witb the first flush of dawn in the east they begin their 
rich and varied song, which, with a short interval of quiescence 
and repose about mid-day, ia continued, without interruption until 
long after the sun 1ms set and the earlier stars are abeoily twinkling 
through the twilight gloom. April will be succeeded by the " merry 
month of May," which, with the osception of two, or at moat three, j 
cold days, with frost at night, about the 10th, is pretty sure to bs J 
an unusually fine month even for May. It was an article of b 
in the hygienic code of the old Highlanders, and which you c 
across occasionally even at the present day, that the invalid, s- 
ing under no matter what form of internal ailment, upon wboi^ 
the sun of May once fajriy shed it« light, was pretty sure of • 
renewed lease of life until at leaet the next autumnal equinoi 
and how fine, by the way, and lightsome and cheery withal, I 
Gawin Douglas' apostrophe (ct'ira 1512) : — 

" WelcuBi the lord tA licht, &nd Uttip of day, 
WelcuiD fosterare nC tender hsrbia grena, 
Welcum qaickenei of flureat floarig acheQB, 
Welcuni Bupporle of every rute Wid vaiie, 
Welcum comfort of all kind frute and grane, 
Wbluum the birdia build upon the brier, 
Welcuni mmiater *jid ruler of the yeare, 
Welcum weilfitre of huBljandit at the plewia. 
Welcum repairer of woddia, treU, and b«iiri», 
^Velcom depaitiler of tfae hlomyt medio, 
Welcum the lyf of every thing that apedis, 
Welcum Btoraro of all kind beaUal, 
Welcum be thy bricht beams gladood all I " 

(Prologue to " xn. Bat/ of Eneadoi of Tir^UT) 

Tlie j^neiil has Ijeen often transiatcd into English, both in proae 
and verse, since the days of Gawin Douglas, but we doubt if the 
JIantuan bard has ever been more happily rendered than by the 
good Bishop of Punkeld. The following ia bis rendering of perhaps 
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I best known and pcrbape the most frequently quoted paasago 
BTiigil:— 

" FacUia do»oeiimi« ATerni, 
NocUb khiue dies patet >ui jonUA Ditis ; 

■e grsdum, aupenuqiui evadere wd ai 
Hoc opus, hie labor eat," tc. 



" It la richt fucill nnd aith gate, I thfe tell. 
For to dewnnd and pusa od doun to bell : 
The black yettia of Pluto and that dirk way. 
Standu evir open and patent nycbt and daj : 
But therefra to return agaue uq liicht. 
And here alxme recouir this ai 
That IB diffidll werk, there labour lyia ; 
Full fewo there bene quhom heicb ab<,ue the ekyU, 
Thare ardent vertew haa rasit and upheit, 
Or yet qohame Bquals Jupiter deifyit, 
Ilia; quhilkia bene geodrit of gaddia may tbidder attane. 
All the midway ia wildorneM vn plane, 
Or wilsum torreat ; and Che laithly tlude 
CocytuH with hia dre»iy bonom vnrude 
'~ ' n TOunde about that place." 

I 'Warton {BUtory of English Poetry^ says of Bishop Douglas' 
I JBneid, that "it is executed with equal spirit and fidelity, and is 
' K proof that the Lowland Scotch and English languages were then 
nearly the aame." We may state that Dougla'j' £nmd, irreapective 
of its many and great intrinsic merite, is especially interesting, as 
being the first translation of a Roman classic into tho English 
language either in verse or prose. We have quoted above an old 
Highland belief in tho exceeding efficacy, even in the most serious 
ailments, of the kindly beams of a May-day aun. Another belief 
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" Geirflidh air a ghaHail 'u ad bhroinn, 'i air a ihttatfuvSi. 
ri d dhruim 'i riiT thaobh^ 
Am /ear nach Uighii lid, e/ui'n '«'/ tan/hem ann." 

is — the fat of deer applied internally and externally, tlw 
invalid whose slckuesa fhat does not heal, why, then, there i^ no 
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liealing for bun. The old Highlanders, you ses, knew the value 
of deer : they hadn't a good word to say of sheep. 

A few days ago we went into a cottage where a woman wu 
sitting spinning, and singing a song we had not heard for many 
years, though we recollect liearing it frequently sung in boyhood. 
Tlio soft and plaintive air was an old favourite, and her style of 
Ringing pleasing. With a very sweet voice and much feeling, sha 
song it all on nHjuesting her to do so ; and after tea in the evening 
we threw the vereca into English, aa follows. It is, however, 
rather an imitation than n translation. The original, which ■ 
probably known to many of our readers, beginning — 



\ 



is old ; how old we know not. Nor have we any due to the namB 
of the author, or more probably authoress. Of the authors, indeed, 
of many of our very finest Gaelic songs may be said what Was said 
of tbe old nameless border-bard, that they — 

" Namelea as ths isce froni vheace the; ipmng. 
Saved other Damea uid left their own imimiig." 

The song in Gaelic has no particular title. It is known by the 
two first lines (|uoted abore, just as we say, " Of a' the airts the 
wind can blaw," and " Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon." In 
default of anything better, our English version may perhaps appro- 
priately enough be entitled — 

LlOBT Altl SHADK, 

Dark knd dreiuy ii the world to m^ 

No min, no moon, no itAr ; 
Yunlj I atmggte on m; midnight eea. 

No bencon gltnJUB ^vt \ 
A wildemeM of winter, froBt uid mow, 
Sad ftnJ klone I hAog mj head in woe. 
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T!i <rain to strive agunrt the will of fkte 

(No »un. no moon, no star); 
Where I hail looked for love, I found but hate 

(No beacon gleMOB afar) ; 
1 gave my heart, my all, to ona who carea 
Now nought foe me— no oua my kjitow shares. 
Cares not my love though I were dead and gone 

(No gun, DO moon, no itar t ) 
God help me, I am weak and all alone 

(No beacon Hbinee afar) : 
I dare not reveal my grief, I dare not teU ; 
The lire that buma my heart no bean can quell. 
Traveller that pasieBt o'er liill 

(May rAy night have ita star ! ) 
Acquaint my love that you haie left me ill. 

And aetm my bleeding acar ; 
'Twere better to have killed than nmmed mo thus — 
A bird with broken wing in the lone wildemeaa. 
I once waa happy, and how bright wai then 

Sun, moon, and every atar ! 
Spotleaa and pure I laughed along the glen ; 

When, awift to mar 
This bappineaa and peace, the spiiUer came 

And left me all bereft— the child o[ ahame. 

And yet I do not hate bim, woe ia me 

(No son, no moon, no Htar ! ) 
Bat ahnn liim, O ye maidena frank and free ! 

'Twere better far 
That you were lifeless laid in the cold tomb. 
In all your virgin pride and beauty's bloom. 

But Qod ia good, and He will mercy have ; 

(How bright the morning star 1 ) 
Even the weory-ladea find a grave — 

(The beacon ahlnes afar ! ) 
BleBB, Father of our Lord Bo meek and mild. 

An erring mother and a helpleaa child. 

The moral of our song is obvious, though you will observe tho 
story is told with all possible delltacy and good taste, a character- 
itic, by the way, of our beat Gaelic poetry. The reader may 
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easily nnilerstaDd that, smig in piroper time and j>lace, and with 
propct feeling, sncb a- song is calculated to hare s good effect, and 
convey a liealthy lesson in its own indiiect war, when a ixraaa at 
moral exhortation, however ■well meant, would be altogether out of 
the queetioQ- There is much sound sense in MackwortU i^aed'a 
Cliattut of the Brazen Head, the first verse of which is this — 

" I think, whatever moitala cnT« 
With impotent ende«t™ir, 
A nreath — a ruik— « throne — k grsre — 
The world goes round for rrar ; 
' I think that life ic not loo long. 

And, thtavftire, I delanoilic. 
That monir peo^ nod a tong. 
Who xUi not read a Kmum." 

At a brido], baptism, or other merrymaking, such a song as the 
above ia calcukted to do more good than the moat laboured, well- 
meont, and goody-goody sermon that ever was preached. As we 
rode away from yonder cottage door, the woman resuming her 
task, and chanting a gay and lively air in accompaniment, we 1 
reminded of a verse quite aprnpos to the occasion : — 

" Verse sweotou tuil, however mde the nund : 

All >t her work the Tillage maiden ling* ; 

Nor while ihe Rittui the giddy wbeel around, 

Revulves the sad vicLniCade of things." 

And we also thought of the simple and beautiful epitaph c 
tomb of a nameless I&)man matron : — 



" Domum n 



inni, tanam/tcit," 

admirably rendered i 



which old Robertson of Strowan has 
our Scottish Doric : — 

Slie krepil mtt l&t houtf, and birlt 

A discovery of considerflhlo archioological interest has recently 
been made by some people employed in trenching the moss olt 
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BallachuliiiU in our aeighbourhood. At a depth of ten feet in the 
" drift " subsoil, underlying six or seven feet of mosa, only removed 
Tithin recent yeara in the onlinary course of peat-cutting, was 
found the remains of what, in the far past, must Imve been a flint 
inetrument manufactory on a large scale. Within an area of twenty 
or thirty square yards was discloaed several cartloads of Dint 
chippiiigs, manifestly broktn off in the manufacture of flint instru- 
< ments, for we have been able to secure several arrow heads, two 
> roughly finished chisels, and a hammer head of curious shape, with 
■ hole in the centre, which must have cost the maker no small 
amount of time and trouble in the manipulation. What renders 
this " find " more interesting ia the fact that the material must 
have been brought to the place of manufacture from a considerable 
distance, flint being of rare occurrence anywhere in Nether Lochaber. 
Underlying such a depth of solid moss and drift, such a discovery 
aeceHsarily carries us back to a race of men who live4 in a very 
'tfimote period indued; how remote, even geology is as yet unable 
sbsulutely to say. We were unfortunately from home at the time 
."the discovery was made, and were thus prevented from examining 
.the whole In mtd. This much, however, is certain, that under a 
diluvial bed of drift, gravel, and sand of upwards of two feet in 
thickness, underlying a thickness of at least six feet of solid moss, 
A flint instrument manufactory is found, the work of a people who 
lived before the depoait of that drift and the growth of that moss. 
How many thousands and thousands of years ago lived tliat flint- 
■working race, who, in view of the extreme slowness of geological 
changes, can say 1 Wo know that in the celebrated case of the 
diacovery of fltnt weapons at Abbeville and elsewhere in Franco 
tiie remains of extinct species of elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
mammals were found at an im.mense depth in the drift alongside 
of flint instrumenta unquestionably fashioned by human hands. 
ither our Bollochulish discovery ie to be held as a connecting 
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link with a people of an antiquity as remote as those of Ahbeville, 
it would he lash positively to assert ; hut the flint woikers, some 
remains of whose lahours have, as we have stated, heen recently 
hrought to light in our neighhourhood, must have lived at a period 
when the face of the country waa geologicaDy very different from 
what it is now ; and rememhering how slowly as a rule geological 
changes are hrought ahout, we shall prohahly he still within the 
mark, if approximately we fix the era of the earliest flint work^s 
at something like ten thousand years ago, and in the case of 
Ahheville, Continental archaeologists have had no hesitation in 
suggesting a still remoter antiquity. 
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I Song. 

^VRATESa showery, sir," exclaims the pleasure-seeking butterfly 
^BMiriet as be stands at his hotel wiudow, or settles himself as 
^■omfortably as may be on the box-seat of the coach in the 
^^konuDg. " Not a bit of it, sir," responds the sturdy agriculturist 
^Kor well-to-do drover; "not a bit of it, sir, the finest growing 
weather we could have : cattle and sheep getting into condition 
famously I" [July 1873]. In such a case it is best to avoid 
declaring positively for either party. In medio tulUaimua ibis. 
Both are right from their individual standpoint; that of the 
agriculturist and drover being the utilitarian and anti-poetic, while 
the sentimental tourist, bent on eight-Beeing and recreation, very 
pardonably grumbles that instead of clear skies and refreshing 
bieezee he is as often as not enveloped in mist and small tain. In 
any case the country is at present most beautiful, and despite 
the grumblings of a few, who foolishly expect to have "a' the 
comforts of the Sautmarket" about thora whithersoever they 
vander, auch batches of touriats as we forgather with from time 
to time are iji raptures with our glena, and bens, and lochs, and 
richly wooded shores, aa well they may. And never before 
in the "West HiglUanda were all the conveniences for "touristing" 
with ease and comfort, and all reasonable despatch, so perfect and 
so varied. 
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A tolerably perfect, tbongli not very large specimen of the 
sword-fisb, the Xiphiiu gladiug of ichthyologiats, was caiit asboK in 
our neighbourhood during aa unnaually heavy midaummer gale from 
the south-vest last week. The lengtb of the elongat«d snout, com- 
monly tailed the aword or da^or, was two feet seven inches, a roiUy 
formidable weapon, with which it bas been known, whether willin^y 
or unwillingly it would be difficult to say, to perforate the hoHain 
timbers of the etouteat ships, the sword in such caaes luckily 
breaking off as a rule, and thus becoming an immediate as well u 
an efficient plug or stop-gap to tbe perforation. It is a man 
frequent visitor to our abores than our natural history books 
would lead one to believe, hardly a summer passing but yon bear 
of one or more beiug caught or cast ashore somewhere. This is 
the fourth specimen that within twenty years has come under our 
personal inspection here on tbe west coast. The largest and finest 
we ever Baw was captured by a well-known Fort-William f 
man, lark Crubatk, or I^me Jack. If we well remember, 
tbink he told us that somebody gave bim a sovereign for it. 
flesh is said to be excellent eating, while its liver affords an oil 
equal to eel oil in transparency, and of marvellous virtue, it is 
said, as a medicament. Tlie favourite habitats of the aword-fiah are 
tbe Sicilian and the Italian shores of tbe Mediterranean, where, 
at certain seasons of the year, it is caught in great numbers, the 
average weight being quite a hundred, and sometimes two huudi«d 
pounds or more. We have it iu our Common-Place Book that 
Major Heaty, of tbe yacbt " Wildbird," informed us in Fort- William 
(August 1869) that he bad just returned from tlie Mediteiranean ; 
had called on Garibaldi at Caprera, and dined with him on 
potatoes and sword-fish steaks, which tbe gallant Major pronounced 
excellent. We may state, aa soiiiething curious, that while tbe 
Major at said dinner had his choice of very good winea, with lota 
of capital bottled "Bass" from England, tbe General Mmsoll — 
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drank s funny decoction composed of Marsala and water — half- 
and-half — ^in which a large onion, sliced lemon-wiae, had been 
sleeping for the whole previous night — a drink which the Slajor 
tasted, and in very emphatic plirase declared to bo " beastly," but 
irhich he shrewdly guessed had someLhing to do with the General's 
dieumatism and gout. Any of our readers having a tendency 
^itherwards might do worse than titke the hint. There may he 
•omething in it, for we recollect, when a little boy in Morven, that 
an onion was somehow considered a panp/mnnitron, & perfect 
^onoeea— good for any and every ailment. That the meJisval 
faerbalist, like the mediit-val alchemist, was often a quack is vei^ 
Hkely. In many instanceB he could hardly he otherwise when bis 
profession was in such repute ; but it is a question if our revulsion 
lias not gone too far ; if our modem medicinists do not rather 
much overlook, too contemptuously ignore, the inherent virtues, 
as to human ailments, of roots and herbs and " flowers of the 
field." All old ludy in our neighbourhood, shrewd and intelligent 
lieyond most of her class, told us not long ago as she was cutting 
nettles by the roadside, as an evening btmne Itoueke for her cow, 
that Stewart of Invemahyle, Sir Walter Scott's friend, made it a 
point every spring to have nettle broth or aoup on three consecutive 
days about the season of the veriml equinox, which he religiously 
believed acted as a safe and efficient diuretic for the remaiuder of 
the year. From ifuiri B/icin, Invemahyle's sister, the 
" Mhairi BKdn yur barraS Ihu " 

of Macintyre's well-known song, are descended at least two Presby- 
terian clergymen, though the Invomahylee themselves were strougly 
Episcopalian — ourselves, namely, and the Rev. Mr. Cameron, Free 
-Church minister of Ardersier. And the writing of the word 
Episcopalian " above reminds us of the fact that the titular 
dignity of the Bishopric of Argyll and the Isles is at present 
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vacant. The late Blebop. Dr. Ewing, witli whom we had the " 
honoar of being on moat intimate and friendly t«nns, was an 
usostentatinusly pious, thoroughly good, and really very ahle 
man, whom nine-teatha of the cler^ of his own Church would not 
or could not understand. Thank God that in the enumeratioa of 
the good men whom we have known, the fingers of both hands do 
not suffice ; and of the really good men whom we have been 
privileged to know and honour with afleotionate regard was thsa 
Ute Bishop Ewing. 

Some tnoDths ago we wrote to an old college pAuib, now farmin^l 
in New Zealand, advising him, as some occupation for bis idlva 
hours, to pick up and send us such scraps of songs and poems H 
he might find among the Maori race arouud him. Xo ' 
people that we had read or heard of seemed to us, in many respe 
so like our ancient Higlilandeis — the Fingalians, so colled, of o 
older ballad poetry — and we thought that so much of their poetry 
and folk-lore as could be gathered could not fail to be interesting. 
Our correspondent says : — " The Maoris, as you so ehrewdly 
guessed, have a good deal of poetry among them; short songs, 
however, for the most part, and rhymed proverbs, and " wisdom 
words," as they call them, very much lite the Welsh " Triatls," for 
they generally teach some three particular doctrines, or state 
historically some three particular facta. A few weeks ago I got 
an old man who came this way to sing me some aboriginal songs, 
and the one that most struck my fancy I now send to you. It 
is perfectly literal, for I know the native language well, and as 
you are fond of rhyming, you may put it into verse if you Like, ii 
I can only send a true translation, line for line, 
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MaOBI SoHO.— (rran*?n(ion.) 
FUh in the pool ' No Gah in the pool ; 
And the nomen >re sad bee 

Tbe men, too, are wul ; but 

The fUh will be big, sad fst, vicl 
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I heard the bird nnging a pleaoaat Bong. 

He Bang of food ; he also sang of love. 

The name of this bird is known to me, 

But I will not tell it tUl we meet under the moon. 

The stranger, with his &ce so ugly and pale, 
Has oome from far over the sea. 
He loves us, he says ; but a Maori maid 
Will not listen to his love. 

The mountains and vales of our own land 

Are pleasant to see and live among. 

And the sun at his setting is very red — 

Red with love to the Maori ; angry at the stranger. 

My father lived here long ago ; 

He lived here, and here also lived the paraipa (a kind of bird). 

The jMsrotpa is not here^ and my father is dead : 

Woe is me, I wander among strangers. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



With occasional gales, by no means out of placa or nntimeoiu 
tltia date [October 1873], with the sun already ia its retrogreasioQ, 
almost bolf-way back througti Scorpio, the weather is upon the 
whole mild and more autum.n-like than wels any portion of autumti 
proper ttaelf. "Winter, as yet, haa hardly descended lower than thf 
highest aoitunita of our mountain ranges, and how beautiful in the 
golden afterglow, even at this season, are these same mountain 
peaks, impending over us like so many living presenw 
divioitiea we sometimes fancy them, interested in all that beloi 
to the dwellers at their feet, with living hearts under their rocky '1 
ribs, loving us even as we love them, if we only knew it, and 
speaking to us in their own solemn and mysterious language, as at 
midnight, in our comniunings with the stars, wo are startled now 
and again by the weird, inexplicable sighs and sounds, and dt 
toned murmurings that seem to rise from glen and corry 
frowning gorge^soimde of much meaning, doubtless, if one only 
knew the language, and could respond, as the sea seems to do, in 
the palpitation of its heaving waves, and the boom of. its billows 
upon the beach. Pantheism and atheism are the very antithesis 
and antipodes of each other — errors both, just as blind credulity is 
the antithesis of stubborn unbelief — hut, if forced to decide in 
favour of either, give us pantheism for ehoice, as the more poetical, 
at least, and pardonable error of the two ; for the recognition of a 
Divine intelligence pervading and dwelling lovingly in all things 
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fcirely preferable to the cold and bloodless anti-creed that profes 
to have searched the universe for a G-od, but failed to find TTim , 
For our own part, we have dwelt bo long among the mountains, 
and within sight and sound of the sea, that we have learned to 
love them with a strange, uadefinahle affection, such as one bestows 
only on what is at once weird and mysterious, as well as intelligent 
•nd potent, and, upon the whole, beneficent and friendly. So 
impressed are we with this feeling at times, that we fear that, how- 
mighty the advantages otherwise, a city life for us would now 
ktome and unenjoyable, and anything like a lengthened sojourn 
■moontainlesa land, far from the sight of ocean waves, well- 
unendurable. There is some meaning, however wild and 
probable it may seem at first sight, in the theory that accounts 
r the Egyptian pyramids as erected by a nomade people, who 
finally settled along the valley of the !Nile, in remembrance of the 
iDuntains of their native land, and to serve instead of these 
nountains in making the astronomical observations for which the 
mdeut Ass>TLttns and Chaldeans were so famous. Be these things 
they may, we dearly love the mountnina by which our humble 
home is surrounded, whether basking in jubUant sunshine or 
,pt in sorrowing cloud, whetlier robed in midsummer green, in 
■utumnal purple, in brown and gold, or anow-coyered and ice-bound 
to their base ; what time the day is shortest, and the sun, almost 
diom of his beams, shines but faint and far down at its farthest 
^int of southern declination. It is recorded of Queen Mary, of 
iguinary, or nkther ii/neous memory, that so affected was she by 
i loss of Calais, that had been in the possession of England since 
file victory at Cressy under the gallant Edward III., upwards of 
taro hundred years previously, that she declared in her last momenta 
that, if her body was opened after death, the name of the lost city 
would be found written upon her heart ; probably the nearest 
approach to anything like poetry to be found in any word or act of 
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her dmric uid Irtgoted and vboUy imliappy life. If sncb 1 

poenUe — and the ancients, at least, believed they nete — we 
ahoold be apt to say tiie same in our own case of the i 
ranges and sea views around as, with which we hare held tucb 
intimate feUowehip for upwards of twenty yeus. 

If one asked us where he coolii get coals, we shoold without 
hoeitation be disposed, weie it bnt to keep the well-known proTerb 
in conntemance, to direct him to Kewcastle-on-Tyne. If he con- 
salted OS as to where he coold beet procure a serviceable and trust' 
TOithy sword-blade of finest workmanship and highest valo^ m 
should probably direct hint to Damascus or Toledo. If alings and 
stinger^ we should send him to the Balearic Isles; if bows and 
arrows, and how to nse them with perfeclest dexterity, to the 
Parthiana; and in so advising the anxious inquirer for coals, or 
the warlike weapons in qacstion, we should probably be dis- 
posed to feel that we had advised bim wisely and welL And 
suppose one wanted a '■ Locbaber axe," where would he most 
naturally look for it bnt in Lochabert And yet, in all Locbaber 
there is probably at this moment not a single epecitneD of a weapOD 
at one time so common and so pecidiar to the district aa to have 
been called aft«r it. The Secretary of the Koyal Institution of a 
seaport city of England wrot* us lately, begging ua to procure for 
them a Locbaber axe, to be placed in a collection of shafted weapons 
in their museum. He wrote as if he thought there ne«d be no 
difficulty about the matl«r ; living as we do in Locbaber, he eecmeJ 
to think tliat we could lay our hands upon such a weapon as easily 
us upon a tuft of heather or a twig of birch. We were, of coarse, 
obliged to writ« him in reply that neither in Locbaber proper, nor, 
GO far as we knew, in any of the neighbotiring districts, waa there 
to be found a single specimen of the formidable weapon in i^nestiou. 
There should be a good many Locbaber axes Ja the country how- 
ever, though not in Locbaber. We 'wonder if such a thing a 
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•* Jeddart Btaff " couM be had to-day in its proper locality 1 Wa 
MoUect that during Her Majesty's first visit to Scotland in 1842, 
when she was received by such a splendid gathering of the Clans 
at Dunkeld, there was a company of a hundred men, commanded 
by the Honourable Captain James Murray, brother of Lord Glen- 
lyon, the biggest men that could be got in Athole and the surround- 
ing districta, all armed with Loehaber axes, and a very fine sight 
they were as they poised and swung about their ponderous and 
terrible weapons. We were then hut a hoy at school, just entering 
upon our teens, but the appearance of these kilted giants, with 
their dreadful battle-axes, is as fresh and vivid as if, since that 
bright and beautiful September nooij, hardly thirty days had 
lapsed, instead of upwards of thirty years. We doubt, however, 
tf the Lochaber aice, so called, as seen at Duidield on the occasion 
sferred to, and as usually shown in our collections of weapons, ia 
t all a true representative of the ancient arm so formidable in 
t dour conflict in the hands of the Camerons, Macmartins, 
icmillans, and Macphees of Lochielside, Glonarkaig, and Glen- 
ftchy, and of the Macdonalds of the Braes, and Mackcnzies of 
Mhleveiiside. The weapon as now shown is decidedly too big, 
ponderous and unwieldy ever to have been used in actual fight. 
Only a Clan Samson or Clan Goliath, and all of them of ancestral 
stature and strength, could hope to wield such an arm in the heat 
and hurry of conflict with anything like dexterity and ease. Like 
the immense two-handed "Wallace" style of swo id that is sometimes 
shown to you as having been the favourite weapon of some cele- 
^ fasted warrior of the middle ages and subsequent centuries, but 
nrhich it is simply impossible that any mere man could ever have 
Klrielded with eflect in actual fight, the modem Lochaber axe is too 
ftgigantic for use, and must have been manufactured, a big pattern 
A a leaser weapon, merely for parade and show. That a weapon of 
Qie kind, however, once existed, and was a favourite arm with the 
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Onward the bafiBed warrior bore 
His course — but soon his course was o'er ! 
High in his stirrups stood the King, 
And gave his battle-axe the swing. 
Bight on De Boune, the whiles he pass'd, 
Fell that stem dint — the first — the last ! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crushed like hazel nut ; 
The axe shaft, with its brazen clasp. 
Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp. 
Springs from the blow the startled horse^ 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse. 
First of that fatal field, how soon. 
How sudden fell the fierce De Boune ! " 

A real Lochaber axe-head we have seen, never the complete 
weapon properly shafted, though surely real and genuine specimens 
of the old and famous war-arm must be found in some of our 
museums. At what period the Lochaber axe ceased to be carried 
as a battle-arm by the Highlanders it is impossible to say ; probably 
soon after the general introduction of fire-arms into the northern 
half of the kingdom, for it was certainly not used in the '45, nor, 
so far as we know, in the '15, nor even in the wars of Montrose ; 
so that for upwards of two hundred years at least it has not been 
used in actual combat. 
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When a prophet's TaticinatiotiB are verified by tlie event, the 
world mrely fails to he reminded of it; when it is otherwise, 
however ; when the vaticinations turn out to be the very revem 
oi ttue, jteople are rarely ever troubled with a note on the 
matter, least of all on the part of the disappointed vaticinator 
himself. The fuct h that everything like vaticination had belter, 
OS a rule, be let alone ; sooner ot later, and in nine casee oat of ten, 
or oftener, the prophet never fails to come to grief. So convinced, 
for our own part, are we of this, that while reserving our li^t b 
vaticinate and predict as much and aa recklessly as anybody & 
when it so pleased us, yet, &9 a matter of fact, we never c 
further into the treacherous territories of vaticination than | 
mere outskirts, so to speak, of what may well be called 1 
debateable land of weather prognostics ; and even there we tiei 
gingerly and cautiously as if at Uiia moment we were on the b 
of the Frah, in constant dread of a lurking ambuscade of fie: 
fetish- valorous Ashantees. Our woatJier prophecies from t 
time have often, aa the courteous reader may remember,, been fn] 
jiistifted by the event ; but if the whole truth is t.i be told, we fi 
we must confess that they liave abnost as frequently turned o 
1« wrong, and it is not every weather prophet who will confess j 
much. It requires a larger share of magnanimity than the r 
is perhaps awaie of, to be able to confees one's errors with & 
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like complaisance, even in such a matter as weather prognostics, 
and we therefore trust that the following confession will be valued 
aa it ought. Some time ago the number of Arctic sea-fowl in our 
creeks and bays, and the near approach of a rather early fall of 
snow to the sea line, justified us, as we thought, in predicting an 
early and severe winter, meaning by " severe " — for we scorn to be 
disingenuous in the matter — that it was likely to be excessively cold 
as well as imusually stormy. The experience of upwards of twenty 
years, during which we have been a keen and close student of mete- 
orological phenomena and wild-bird life, seemed to us to warrant 
the conclusion at which we had arrived. But how at mid- winter 
stands the fact % Why, thus : that up to this date [January 1874], 
it has been, upon the whole, the '' openest " and mildest season for 
at least a quarter of a century ! How, then, about your Arctic sea- 
birds % the reader may exclaim, and we can only answer that their 
presence so early and in such numbers is to be accounted for by 
the almost incessant gales that have been sweeping over the Atlantic 
and northern seas, with such disastrous effects, for nearly two 
months past Feeling the first blast of the approaching tempest, 
and assured of its prolonged continuance by a marvellous instinct, 
further and more correctly prescient of such matters than man, 
with all his boasted science, they fled to the shelter of our, to them 
in such cases. Friendly Islands \ for an Arctic web-foot dreads an 
unusual severity of hyperborean storms, long continued, quite as 
much as it dreads an excessive intensity of hyperborean cold, and 
for the same reason — both equally interfere with the allotted com- 
forts of its economy and due supply of food. The winter, besides, 
is not yet past ; whistling before one is fairly out of the wood is 
proverbially foolish, and there is, after all, time enough yet betwixt 
this and the vernal equinox for the advent of any amount of cold, 
80 that there is still a chance for our wild-bird friends and ourselves 
standing higher in the reader's estimation as weather prophets, ere 
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tlie winter is aniled, than we do at present Onr web-foot 
from the far north, at all events, are still witli oa, and i 
numbers, and a very pretty sight a flock of them is aa you 
approach them congregated in some sheltered bay, and with a good 
binocular watch their graceful motions, now disporting themselves 
and chasing each other in many a merry round over the surface of 
the water ; now, as if by common consent and in obedience to some, 
to you inaudible, word of command, they seem to leap rather tbu 
dive into the blue depths beoeath them, until not one is to be 
then as suddenly reappearing, again to chase each other, and 
port and dive, aa if they knew you were looking at them, 
admired and loved tliem, and would as soon cut off your finger 
think of levelling a murder-dealing weapon at creatures 80 beaut 
and harmless. 

A bird generally rare in our inland waters ia this year quite 
common on all our shores. Wo tefer to the goosander (Mergn* 
tnergamer, Linn.), one of the handsomest and most interesting of 
sea-fowl. Of the Murganser family the goosander is tlie largest, and 
the whole order is remarkable for their serrated mandibles, the 
nearest approach to anything like leetli to be met with among birds, 
and admirably adapted for retaining firm hold, when seized, of 
their slippery prey, which mainly consists of eels, lampreys, &c, 
in dealing with which " kittle cattle " in deep water an ordinary 
unannod duck-bill would be a very inefficient weapon. Once 
the firm grip of the Merganser's serrated bill, however, the chanii* 
of auch comparatively small fiah as it can alone feed upon must bfl. 
very araall indeed. We saw a very fine male specimen a few 
ago, which a young man had shot, believing it to be a " wild duck,' 
as he termed it, and necessarily good for eating. We told 
that he had been guilty of a piece of very unnecessary and ind^ 
fenaible cruelty, for that the bird in his hand was in truth k. 
Merganser, and no more fit to be eaten than a ten-year-old hi 
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gull or an octogenarian guillemot. He looked at us with a Bmile, 
in which we thought we detected a considemblo shade of incredu- 
lity, and we do believe that the thought passed through his mind 
at that moment that we only spoke bo disparagingly of the bird 
tecause we wanted to get hold of it ourselves, either by its being 
pven to us as u present, or for the amallest possible money pay- 
ment, and then what a jolly feed we should have at the expense of 
Ids ornithological ignorance and juvenile simphcity ! Perhaps wo 
D him injuetico ; but, at all events, he carried the bird away with 
Jiim, observing that he " would try it at any rate," We met hifl 
a day or two afterwards, and on inqiiiring if they had cooked 
ttie "wild duck," and how they liked it, we confess that it 
Was with an inward chuckle of intense satisfaction that we 
'lietened as she told us that, after liaving duly boiled and cooked it 
•mcuiidutn artem, until it ought to have been good and tender, it 
tamed out to he so rank, and fishy, and tough, that no one coidd 
a morsel of it, and it had to he thrown into the dinner refuse 
lasket as worthless I These birds, though necessardy hardy, and 
^ble to outlive a vast amount of cold and storm, are exceedingly 
&nd of still water, rarely resting or &hing when there is any 
muface disturbance beyond a slight ripple ; and hence it is that 
so seldom meet with them elsewhere than in the most 
sheltered bays, creeks, and estuaries, where the water is least liable 
ito the surface turmoil and commotion of a storm. The finest 
BtulTed specimen of the Merganser we ever saw is at Achnacarry 
Castle, Lochiel'a seat in Lochaber. 

We have said above that the winter has thus far been almost 
anprecedentedly open and mild, by which wo mean only that the 
itemperature throughout has been unusually high, not, by any 
means, that it has been en/m. The very contrary is the case. It 
been one continued storm, with an occasional breathing time, 
speak, of a fine day at roie intervals, for upwards of eight 
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eotuecuUve treeksL fiat the storms have, a* io tentjierature, been 
nthet the storms of eArly anminer or autumn, than the boiateroual; 
cold and buily sbriekiiigs of the lone winter " Storm King," as yn 
used to know and fear him. The reader will best imdentand 
what we mean, when we say that, notwitbstouding the stonnineas, 
oMsnuniietrieallij, of the season, not a sin^e snowSake has fallen in 
like lowlands of Nether Lochaber this winter, except a little which 
fell last night, hut of which, there are no traces again this morning ; 
nor, except twice, and then ouly for on hoot or so, baa the thermo- 
meter touched the freezing-point, ^Ve much doubt if the thickness 
of a sixpenny piece of ice could be gathered at any one moment from 
pool or puddle in our district of Lochaber during the present 
winter. The consequence is, that in all our gardens flowers are at 
tills moment in bloom that perhaps were never known to be in 
bloom at the same date heforcL Our privet and older hedges bear 
quite a close green vesture of young leaves ; the columbine b 
already reached an April altitude of growth, and a » 
happened to walk from ForUWilliam early last week brought T 
a small bouquet of primroses that she had picked up wHle p 
through the woods of Colrrediaoracban, as beautiful and perfect ■ 
if it were in truth the proper season of these favourite floi 
instead of the last days of the first month of the year. We ahouldl 
wonder, however, if we havo to pay for it all yet, ere the t 
schoolboy again begins to imitate the cuckoo's note, or " the ToioQ 
of the turtle is heard in our land." 

There is at this moment sitting in our kitchen a poor, 
witted natural, " L&chlan Gohach," from Mull, whose conversa- " 
tion is always garnished with " Davie Gelletly "-like snatches of 
quaint song. Sometimes tba rhyme is in English, and sometimes 
in Gaelic, and frequently has no connection whatever with what 
may be the immediate subject of conversation. On going up to 
liave a crack with him a few moments ago — for poor lAchlan i^ 
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in a -way, a great favourite of ours — he returned our friendly greet- 
ing of " Well, how are you, Lachlan 1 " with a hearty shake of the 
band, and a bow that, for close proximity of forehead to the 
ground and duration, might have graced the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and immediately on regaining the erect position, struck, 
to an air that was probably original, into the following verse, 
which we took down on the spot : — 

" First the heel and then the toe, 
That's the way the polka goes ; 
First the toe and then the heel, 
That*8 the way to dance a reel ; 
Quick aboat and then away, > 

Lightly dance the glad Strathspey. 
Jump a jump, and jump it big, 
That^s the way to dance a jig ; 
Slowly, smiling as in France, 
Follow through the country dance. 
And well meet Johnny Cope in the morning." 

It was very amusing. Where he picked up the uncouth rhyme we 
do not know, and it was bootless to inquire. Having ordered him 
some dinner, we bade him good-bye, when we caught hold of the 
following verse of Lachlan's favourite ditties as we disappeared : — 

" Elilt your ooaties, bonnie lassie, 
As you wade the bumie through ; 
Or your mother will be angry 
If you wet your coaties now.** 

Poor Lachlan, always cheerful and perfectly harmless, is a welcome 
guest at every fireside throughout the many districts which he 
periodically peregrinates. We may have something more to say of 
himself and his quaint scraps of songs on a future occasion. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Plague of Thistles in Australia and New Zealand — How to deal with thtm—Cmictu AcmmSt, 
Great Milk Thistle, or Stemless Thistle— Fierce Fight between two Seals, ** Nelaon ** 
and *'ViIleneuve." 

It is true to a proverb that one may have too much even of a good 
thing. It was the most natural thing in the world, for instance, 
that our countrymen should have introduced the thistle, the 
national emblem, into the fertile plains and straths of Australia 
and Xcw Zealand, to remind them of home, and to speak to them, 
even at the Antipjdes, of memories and traditions that patriotism 
will in nowise " willingly let die." The inevitable result of such 
introduction, however, was not foreseen, or rather was never 
thought of. A correspondent in the province of Otago, in a very 
pleasant letter by last mail [August 1874] informs us that the 
" symbol dear " of Bums has so flourished and spread over large 
tracts of land in New Zealand as to be already an intolerable 
nuisance ; so much so, that legislative enactments are being passed, 
in view, if possible, to its total extirpation. " You may think I 
exaggerate," says our friend, " but I positively do not, when I 
tell you that in the course of a fifty miles ride the other day I saw 
whole paddocks containing many hundred acres of splendid land 
quite overrun with thistles, so close, and thick, and formidable, 
that neither man nor horse could force a way through them. And 
such thistles, too ! I measured several that were quite eight feet 
in height, and as thick in the stem as my wrist, with spikes on 
them as large as horse-shoe nails, and as sharp-pointed as the 
sharpest needle. The proprietor of one of the paddocks thus over- 
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grown with thistles swore at them awfully — and most iinpatrioti- 
cally, too, you will say, for he was a Scotchman — wheu I spoke to 
him on the subject. I assure you it is a very serious matter, for 
unless the obnoxious weed is somehow got rid of, many places 
will soon be uninhabitable, and, as you can easily understand, the 
evil ia daily and rapidly becoming worse. The thistles ore at 
present ripe, with large heads like cauliflowers, and when a smart 
breeze is blowing, where they are plentiful, the air is fillet! with 
thistle-down like a heavy snow-storm. If you, who know so 
majiy things, could only suggest some elfectual way of ridding 
ourselves of this pest, you would be doing ua a very real service." 
At home, too, thistles, if not more plentiful, are at least of larger 
growth than usual. In a corner of our own garden, for instance, 
there is still growing at the preaent moment a splendid fellow, 
nearly six feet in height, to which we pay a daily visit in admira- 
tion of its lusty growth, and the rich emerald green of its imbri- 
cated involucral leaves. We have purposely preserved it unhurt 
till now, as something of a curiosity, but in a day or two it must 
l>o cut down, for the seeds are fast ripening, and it were unwise, 
if not actually criminal, to allow them to escape on downy wings 
only to fall and germinate after their kind, a very nuisance, 
elsewhere. Klost herbaceous plants will bleed to death if cut 
down two years running, just as they have about attained half their 
growth ; and we can only suggest to our Now Zealand friends that 
they should treat their thistle fields after a similar fashion. Let 
them he mowed down when about half, or rather more than half- 
grown, with the scythe for two consecutive seasons, and we believe 
the roots will infallibly die and disappear. We have known bracken, 
ntgwort, and burr-dock, &c. very effectively disposed of in this 
way, and have some confidence that thistles, too, might bo 
thoroughly eradicated by a similar process of vital wounding at the 
hastiest stage of growth. From our correspondent's description of 
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them, we should aay that the New Zealand thifiUes, bo louJlf 
complained of, are of the some species as that in our garden, tbe 
Carduus marianug of botanists, or Great Milk Thistle, a bieimiil 
comnioD over all Europe, bat nowhere so plenttfol as in Scotland, 
whence it is probable that it is eo frequently pointed to hy poet^ 
paintere, and patriots as the Scotch Thistle, though its claims to 
the high honour of being the actual and real national emblem arc 
somewhat questionable. The tradition in the south and south' 
west, where the true story, if ever there was a true story 
matter, is most likely to have root«d itself in its perfectcst foi 
is to the effect that, durinR an invasion of the Si 
Danes advancing against the Scots on a dark night, one of thn 
barefooted scouts, when prowling about the Scottish encampment 
chanced to tread on a thistle, the sharp prickles of which pieicitig 
his foot, cauRcd him to utter a loud imprecation, which reaching, 
the ears of the Scuta, hitherto lyiQg in fancied security, 
them that the enemy was at hand, and enabled them, 
standing to their arms, to take their foes at such disadvantage 
the fierce Noraeraon were totaUy routed and driven to their 
with immense slaughter. The thistle that thus oppoi 
prevented the Scots being taken unawares is BtUl pointed out, 
however, as being any of the large, formidable, long-st«i 
varieties, but the stemlese tliistle that spreads out its leaves 
spikes quite close to the ground, common enough in old pasture! 
and waste grass lands. The stemless thistle is botaoically 
known as the Cniaue acauliK, and lowly and unpretending ss it 
may seem at first sight, there is, we make bold to assert, 
species of thistle so well entitled to bear and boast the grand 
legend, Neiiio me impune litcetgit. Its spines are as fine, and q 
as tough and piercing withal, as the finest cambric needle ; ini 
sible, too, of extraction, once it has fairly penetrated the &t 
except by a surreal operation ; and we have a shrewd soapii 
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that it is to some extent poistinoua, for, from the moment ona 
pierces the fleeh till its expulsion by svppunitiDn of the part, the 
pain is keen and esoniciating beyond conception. Barefooted 
I>ane, Sason, or Celt, unexpectedly treading on a nearly ripe and 
full-formed Cnicus, might well be excused an oath, however lusty 
and loud, ia acknowledgment and hearty execration of such an 
impediment We can say something of a Cnieita spike wound from 
personal experience. Several years ago, when we were younger 
and lighter than we are to-day, we were vaulting over a wall 
that divided an infield of com from an outfield of old pasture. 
Safely over, but alighting awkwardly, -we slipped forward and fell, 
instinctively stretohing out our hands to secure ourselves as we 
came olmoHt headlong to tlio ground. The fall was nothing, but 
one of our hands had, as ill-luck would have it, alighted, with all 
our weight upon it, in the very bosom of a full-armed, irate 
Cnic«s. The palm of the hand somehow escaped, but one of the 
'jvicklea entered our wrist, and the pain was at once intense — 
stinging, sharp, and burning, as if the spike was the point of a 
red-hot needle from the fire. It could not be extracted, for it 
conid not be seen ; and there was nothing for it but patience and 
such local applications as might beat aid the inevitable suppuration 
by which alone, after fourtoen days' acute pain, relief was finally 
obtained. Upon the whole, then, and keeping the haretooted 
Danish scout tradition in view, we are disposed to consider the 
^jltemless Cnieue as the true national emblem. If there be any 
doubt, the honour, at all events, must be left between itself and 
the burly, big-stemmed Martanus. Of a certainty, in any case, 
the cotton thistle {Onoponivn acatitliiuvi), though frequently 
spoken of by horticulturists and amateur gardeners as the Scotch 
thistle, cannot be the species indicated, for tiiia last is not 
properly a Scotch plant at all, it being rarely, if ever, found 
iwing wild anywhere north of the Tweed, though comparatively 
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bulldogs. For Kveral nunates this wild combat continued ; Gnak 
bad met Greek ; the belligerents bagging each other, besi4ik4 
«-ith their ulterior flippers, uid tearing at each otfaer'a besdi W 
throats with their terrible fangs, for the canine teeth of seak in 
exceedingly formidable, an<l their etreugth of jaw enonuoua. AH 
this time they wrestled and rolled over and over each other io 
deadly and desperate encounter, the sea for yards aronnd them ooe 
sheet of boiling, hissing foam, here and there streaked with blood, 
as we conld plainly discern by the aid of the glass, for we had, in 
the meantime, advanced to the Tery moi^n of the sea, and' were 
standing within some thirty j'ards of them. In the wild body- 
burly of the conflict, it was impossible to see or eay wfaethn 
" Nelson " or " Villeneiive " was winning — for by the latter name 
had our son, who was along with us, already dubbed the stranger 
seal, as, with true boy-like interest and eagerness he watched the 
fight. Had there been any betting on the event, we, knowii^ 
" Nelson," and believing in his prowess — for it waa impossible to 
be impartial in such a case — would probably have laid two to one 
freely on our favourite ; remembering, too, the pithy Gaelic adage, 
",'S ktidir m air a dhknan fein : " Strong is the dog that has his 
own home knoll for a battle-field ! As it was, the battle was 
fought out and finished under water, so that we were not privileged 
to see the last of it. After a final fierce worry, in which the com- 
batants reared their bodies more than half-way out of the water, 
and much surface splashing and somersaulting, the belligerents, 
as if by common consent, disappeared, still fighting, however, as 
the hundreds of bursting bubbles that for a time kept coining to 
the surface clearly testified. In about a couple of minutes the 
stranger seal came to the surface, swimming rapidly seawards ; 
}ie had evidently had enough of it ; and shortly afterwards. 
Nelson," known at once by the grey patch on his cheek, reappeared 
in the centre of the hay, quietly floating about, as if thoroughl 
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tired of the tussle, and shaking his head dog-fashion now and 
again, from which we gathered that " Villeneuve," though beaten, 
had left his mark upon the victor, and the victor was in this wise 
very significantly acknowledging the fact. It is worthy of remark, 
that throughout the whole of this curious fight, though from first 
to last it was as fierce and furious as anything of the kind could 
be, not a sound was uttered by either combatant, except an 
occasional heavy, sigh-like breathing, which was probably involun- 
tary, and merely the natural result of unwonted physical exertion. 
And yet seals are by no means dumb, for their curious bleatiiigs — 
we can find no better word for it — in the breeding season, must be 
known to every sea-side naturalist. " Nelson," the reader will 
perhaps be glad to hear, is all right again, and, as yet, sole admiral 
of our bay, in which at this moment, as we write, he is busy 
fishing for supper. 
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t— Tht old riBsiUw BaUiii*— Has 
'nt t^yt " of modem m 



It is not generally knoTm, we believe, that a wound from a sta^a 
antlers, however alight — the merest scratch or abraeioQ of the ekin, 
if only blood is drawn — is exceedingly dangeroiw. A short time 
ago [December 1874], on ascending from the cabin of a steamer, 
we went forward in order to enjoy an uninterrupted smoke in the 
fresh breeze that swept across the vessel, when we noticed a fine- 
looking young man, closely wrapped up in cape andplaidseatedjin 
the shelter of the capstan, as if the breeze, to him at least, was, 
if anything, too brigk and keon. Glancing at him once and agson, 
we observed that he was pole and sickly looking ; and conclnding 
from his dross and caste of features that he must be a Highlander, 
we went over to him and addressed him in Gaelic. It turned oat 
that although we did not know him, he knew something of us, and 
we were soon on friendly terms. He told us he was going to 
Glasgow to consult the doctors about a stag's hom wound in the 
thigh that was daily, in spite of all the salves, ointments, and 
healing applications that he and all the "wise" people of his glen 
could think of, getting worse instead of better. About two months 
ngo ho was helping to take a stag off a hill pony's back, when, by 
some accident, the sharp point of one of the tines penetrated the 
thigh for a short distance, and then, by the force of the falling 
«-eight of the head, rasped downwards for about an inch and n 
liulf, leaving an ugly, ragged gash, though of no groat depth. He_ 
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thought but little of it, he told us, having often had more serious 
wouuda before, though not from a stag's horn, that gave hardly 
any trouble, and soon healed of themselves — of the first intention, 
u the surgeons have it. How it may fare with him among the 
Glasgow doctors we do not know : well, poor fellow, we sincerely 
hope, though we ahouldn't wonder if the wound continued to 
trouble bim all his life long. The subject of stag-horn wounds 
having thus been brought before us in a way that could not fail to 
interest ua, we took tbe niattor to avizandum, as the sheriETs say ; 
and, in dearth of anything better at this dull season, we present 
our readers with the result of our inquiries in every direction 
whence there was the least chance of enlightenment. Dogs wounded 
by stags' horns usually die from mort iiicalion or gangrene of tlie 
wound ; and even if the wound heals, and they recover, it is only 
in an unsatisfactory sort of way, for they are almost always after- 
Tntrds paralytic in the wounded limb, or they are epileptic. An 
old forester, who knows more about deer and deerbounds than. 
anybody else we ever met, tells us that in very few instances has 
he ever known a dog that has actually bled at the touch of a stag's 
horn, recover in such wise as to bo fairly serviceable again. With 
least drop of blood in sucb cases, they seem to lose all theii 
it^e. Another mau, a shepherd near us, says tliat a very iino 
'Aollie dog of bis was once severely wounded by a stag in Glenarkaig, 
on Lochiel's estate, and that although tbe wound healed satis- 
factorily enough, and to the eye of an ordinary observer there was 
nothing the matter with the dog, it was, in fact, ever afterwards 
perfectly useless. " Chaidh e gbraoh, lo'r cead." A good dog 
before, "he became perfectly stupid, sir!" said tho man. The 
above-mentioned forester says that the poisonous character of stt^- 
horn wounds is well known to every one in the least acquaintod 
with deer-atalking, as the sport was followed in tbe good old ante- 
breech-loading rifle days, when explosive bullets were yet unknown ; 
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and that rough contact with the tines of the animal, whether 
living or dead, waa, in his younger duys, avoided as one would 
avoid the tooth of a rabid dog or a viper's fang. A stag ander's 
wound, he avera, is dangerous at oil times, but tnoRt so in tlie end 
of autumn — the rutting eeaaon — or, as he put it, " on tLm dhatbli 
'bhi dol 'son damliair," when they take to their " wallowing jionk" 
Curiously enough, and by the merest accident, we have fallen is 
with the following proverbial distich from an ohl volume on 
yencrie, or Hunting of the Buck, published in Loudon in 1622 :— 

" If thnu tut hurt by hrmt'm tooth, the leocb thy life may uve ; 
If thou ut hurt by buck's hum, 'tirill bring tbw to thy gnve." 

So that the venom of a stag's horn wound seems to have been quite 
as well known two hundred yeara ago aa it is now ; hotter, indeed, 
for those who followed the cbaae in the olden time were mc 
liable to such hurts than is |Kissible in the case of the modern 
stalker, when the aid of dogs and the " gillie's " knifi to gi< 
eouit tie ffrace to the " stag at bay," are matters of comparatively 
little moment. It was a much more serious and risky all'air in the 
days of the old " flint "-bearing musket. There was a paragraph 
a sltort time ago about a serioua attack by a stag on some mun in 
the island uf liiuisay. It nould be interesting to know whethci 
blood was drawn on the occasion, and if so, how the wounde havo 
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Hardly anything in our old Oseuinic ballads, of which wb hai 

auch an interesting and ably edited collection in Mr. J. F. Ganipl 
of Isiay's Leahkar-tui-Feimie, is so curious as the great number 
dogs employed by the Fingalians in their hunllngs,^ — -that is, if 
ore to read the ballads with anything like literalness. Fifty, 
hundred, two hundred, and even five hundred dogs are spoken 
about OS freely as a modern sportsman speaks of couples. In one 
ballad, for instance, recovered by ourselves, ten men. 
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the balladist himself, the lost remnant of the Fingallan host, are 
reprasented as going to huut in the " Glen of Miat," attended by 
fifty doga a piece, or five hundred in all — surely an unnecessary, if 
an impossible number. In these ballads, besides, you find 
frequent reference to scarcity of food, and the shifts the " heroes " 
I often put to, to provide for the barest wants of the passing 
day ; and yet, if such an army of doga was necessarj-, it also had to 
be fed, which one conceives must have been a matter of some 
difKcnlty, when the heroes themselves were, as the ballads inform 
■UH, frequently reduced to the necessity of splitting " marrow bones," 
when all the flesh that covered them, had already been used up. 
The whole question of the natural history of these old ballads 
is well worth more attention than has yet been bestowed on 
it Some day or other we shall devote a special chapter to it 
Meantime, let us merely say that we decided many years ago 
against the authenticity and genuineness of one at least of Dr. 
"Smith's so-called Ancient Lays, because of the incorrectness of a 
iference to the natural history of a welMcnown bird, the common 
pigeon. Here are the lines in Gaul which first made us shake 
■our head in dubiety over the genuineness of the composition — 
" Mar chotum an curaig n* fa'TJlocba, 

'S i noiai dhe*TO <!■ h^l beag, 

'S a,' (Hlltinn gu trie, gua am bUsatl i fein. 

Tra dh'eireu an t-senbhag 'lu smuuntij." 

As a dove on the rock of Ulla, 

That Ratbereth berrieB tor her young ; 

Oft she retunui, nor taatea benelf the food. 

When riaea the hawk within her thoughtx. 

!On which passage we would first of all remark that pigeons are not 
terry eatera, and even if they were, tliey would not carry them to 
their young in such wise as the ]>oet clearly implies. A pigeon 
itself eats the food meant for its young, and only after undergoing 
ft certain process of maceration and digestion in the parent's cropi 
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is it again regurgitated in fonn suitable for the young. In 
Gaelic poetry, the natural history is in a very remarkahle 
almost invariably correct. Here it was not, and we recollect toamng 
the volume aside, and remarking that while much of Qaal might 
certainly be " ancient," quite as much was modem, and tb*^ 
wittingly or unwittingly. Dr. Smith had been dealing m patcb- 
work. Dr. Smith cites a parallel passage to the above from 
Thomson's Spring — 

" Ava; they fly, 
AffectJonmte, and, nndesiring. bear 
The mist delicioas mDnel to thGir yoang." 

But the context shows that Thomson is not referring to doves, \ 
to Turiii and warblers that build 

' ' Among the Toota 
Of buel pendent o'er the pUintJTe atream." 

And these do feed their callow young as represented in the p 
though the CoiumMim certainly do not. 

We observe that Mr. T. B. Snowio, of Inverness, has recend; 
been so fortunate aa to secure a speeimen of the spotted crake a 
Crex porsana, a very rare bird indeed, of which we never saw 
living specimen. It seems, however, to be a more regular v 
tfl our shores than is imagined, speeimena having from time to ti 
been met with in almost all parts of Scotland. Our friend 1 
Eohort Gray, in his excellent volume on The Birds of the Wn 
ofSetidanit and the (hiter ITchridai, writes of the spotted crake M 
follows ; — " So far as I have observed, the spotted crake is a very 
uncommon species in the western counties ; it is, however, more 
numerously distributed throughout the eastern counties, extending 
from Orkney to Berwickshire. In Aberdeen and Forfar shir«B^ 
according to Mocgillivray, it can scarcely be called very rare. 
Scotland,' says Mr. More in the ling, ' the nest has been foui 
only in Perth, Aberdeen, and at Loch Spynio, in Elgin; t 
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birds have been repeatedly taken in the breeding season in Banif- 
sbire, Fife, East Lothian, and Berwick, it is not unreasonable to 
infer that the species nest in these counties also. In the west of 
Scotland, the spotted crake has been taken in Wigtonshire, Een- 
frewshire, and Argyllshire ; but I have no authentic instance of its 
occurrence north of the last-named district. In its habits this bird 
closely resembles its congener the water-rail, and, like it, is not 
easily flushed from its haunts. Although a migratory species, the 
spotted crake appears to come early, specimens being occasionally 
taken about the beginning of April ; as a rule, it also lingers much 
later than other migratory birds, stray examples having been shot 
in November, December, and even January, so that it is absent not 
more than two or three months. It may, indeed, be yet found to 
be, in some of the southern districts, permanently resident. From 
its shy and unobtrusive habits, and its life of seclusion and silence 
in marshy places, from which it but rarely issues, it is much less 
frequently seen than birds which try to escape by flight when dis- 
turbed. Bather than take wing, it will thrust itself, when molested, 
into any hole or tuft of grass, and remain concealed until quiet is 
restored; and on this account the comparative numbers of the 
species cannot readily be ascertained.' " 

The bird is, however, unquestionably a rata avisj a rarissima 
avis even, in the north of Scotland, and to have seen the bird as 
Mr. Snowie was privileged to see and handle it, we should cheer- 
fully have walked ten miles, were it the coldest day in mid-winter. 
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It has been our habit formany jeara [Janaary 1875] to take our: 
ing walk along our beaatifnl sea-beach, one of the cozieet and prettieat 
nlver-«anded baya on the West Coast, descending nov and again, 
when the tide is at ebb, to seansh for objects of interest in marine 
animal and vegetable life, in every likely epot along what Oman calls 
" tiiigh ua faoch," — the periwinkled shore. Onr friend and i 
hour Dr. Clerk, hy the way, in his admirable edition of the 
Celtic bard, renders it " the shore of w/ielfie," and in a note gii 
na to nnderstand that he thinks tlie expression so nnpoetical, inj 
dig., and every vay inappropriate, as almost to warrant its 
es a corniption of the text. As a conjectural emendation, hg 
suggests "tiiigh a&faob/i," the shore of «poi7-», as probably the M 
reading. Faoch, however, is not the whdk, but the periwinkle 
wilk. The whelk is the Buccinum unrlafum, the eiiogag or 
of the Gaels of the Western seaboard and Ilebrides. The wilk i 
periwinkle is the/aoch or faai^hiiff ; and to it and not to the whe) 
the pasaagc clearly refers. The whelk or cnogatj rai'ely allows il 
to he left behind on the beach by the receding waters, even i] 
spring tides, when ebbs are at their lowest. Tlio periwinkla,; 
on the contrary, sticks, regardless of the receding waves, to H 
place or atone or algoj stem and frond, until the ebbing watei 
have returned, as return he knows full well they shall ; so that I 
any time after half ebb, a suitable shore, rich in algse, fieEeuts 
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most interesting sight, every stone and smallest bit of sea-weed 
covered with millions of periwinkles at all stages of growth. It is 
to a scene of this kind that the poet refers, and very happily we 
think : " the periwinkled shore " is a thousand times better than 
the "barren, barren shore" of Tennyson. No one objects to 
" daisied mead " or " daisied lea," and " periwinkled shore," as we 
have seen it^ and as hundreds, we make no doubt, of our readers 
have also seen it, is, to our thinking, every whit as poetical, and in 
no sense inconsistent even with epic dignity. Wilks having with- 
in recent years become an article of considerable marketable value, 
being carefully gathered on every beach, the " periwinkled shore " 
of Ossian is, of course, a rarer sight now-a-days than it used to be. 
Nearly as plentiful on our shores as the common periwinkle itself 
is its first cousin, the Purpura lapillus of conchologists, or yellow 
periwinkle, one of those creatures that furnished the famous purple 
dye of the ancients. It has a bitter, astringent taste, and is in 
consequence not eaten like its congener, the wilk. We have said 
that our favourite morning walk is invariably, if we can accomplish 
it^ along the sea-beach ; and hardly a day passes but we can show 
something interesting and new, picked up in these our littoral 
perambulations. After a storm particularly, we endeavoui*, what- 
ever our other engagements, to devote an hour at least to a ramble 
along the shore, and it is rarely we return empty-handed : some 
carious waif or other, cast up by the storm, seldom fails to be 
forthcoming as the reward of our matutinal diligence. After a 
severe gale one morning last week, we found a dead kitttwake, but 
perfectly plump and fresh, lying on the top of a mass of drift 
tangle. The bird itself was no great rarity, for the kittiwake 
(L(xru8 rissOf Linn.), a very pretty little gull, is common on all 
our shores, even in winter. The curious thing was that, on taking 
up the bird in our hand, we found that one of its feet was firmly 
held in the vice-like grasp of a large mussel, the mussel in its turn 
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buiug anchored by its hijtau to a tangle root [LanxitiaTia diyilala) 
of immenBe §iza Xfae poor kittiwake bad evidently been fairly 
trapped : the case was clear. Walking along the beach at bw- 
vater, in search of food, it must have stepped inadvertently and 
nnwittingly Into the jnws, so to epeak, of the open, or rather haU- 
open, mussel, which, in reseDtmeot of the iutnision, inatoDlly 
closing with a steel trap-like ennp, hold the poor bird firm, and fuL 
Tlicre waB no chaJice or hope of escnpe, and the unfortnnate Utile 
gidl, tliiia anchored to the bottom, was raisetably drowned by the 
advancing tide. Its body would, to a certaiD extent, act as a flcit 
or buoy to the mussel and tangle root, which, thus loosened, the 
storm would readily dislodge, and cast up on the beach, evon as *s 
found it Web-feet of all kinds are, of course, as liable to dealk 
in all its forms, natural and accidental, as any other auimals, bnt 
we dare to say that in any accurate return of the vital statistics U 
Btia-birds, death by dromiinij, Ophelia-likpT would be found about 
the rarest. In more ways than one, therefore, was our dead kitli- 
wake a curiosity of no every-day occurrence, though, in nini 
coses out of twenty, the passer-by would probably be contei 
kick it aside as a dead gull, and no more, if, indeed, he 
descended to notice it at all. We were lately told an amusing 
alxiut a Fort-William man who lived some tifty years ago, and wm 
in his day a great shore-searcher after storms, incited thereto, not 
exactly in the interests of science, but by more mundane and 
prosaic considerations. Sutnnier and winter, all the year roiinil, 
he searched the shores (BAiVA 6 g'inrraitih nan elaitaichan, w« 
the phrase) of Achintore and Drumorbin after every gale of wind, 
wandering ghoatr^like in the grey dawn by the margin of the sc«, 
and diligently picking up every conceivable article of Jlotsatn and 
jetmm that came in his way. In all this there was perhaps 
nothing to object to ; but tliia mild specimen of a Cornish wreclter 
had the habit of appropriating, without compunction, such 
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thwarts, Laling-diahes, and other articles ot boat gearing as came 
in his way, evea though he knew that they helonged to his neigh- 

8, and had only beun iiairied away from their proper places by 
■n anusoally high tide or a gale of wind. This was a breach of the 
etiquette and good-neighbourhood prevailing among boatmen that 
floald not he tolerated. A Dnunarbia man, therefore, who had lost 

) oars in a etorm, and suspected that the Fort-William ehore- 
wmrcber hod found and kept them, determined on reprisal, and in 
Jtope of curing bim of such shabby peciilations, to give him a good 
fright, which oould be done the more cosily, us the shore-searcher was 

rvous, timid creature, brimful of belief in apparitions, ghosts, 
ind ghost stories of the wildest and moat improbable character. 
Getting up one morning after a storm, the Drumarbin man put on 
* pair of new shoes, and slipping to the shore, unobserved by the 
wrecker, whom he couid see wandering along the beach, as was his 
custom, in the grey day -break, he lay down at length on the shingle, 
and covered bis bead and body down to his aiiklea with the drift- 
irare that had been cast up by the storm. All ho left esposed was 
|tu feet, on which we have said there was a pair of good sub- 
atantial new shoes. Meanwhile tha "wrecker" was advancing 
•long thobeach, carefully searching about, and stooping from time to 
time, oyster-catcher or curlew-wise, in order to pick up such waifs 
.■nd strays as he fancied worth the while. At last ho reached the 
lecumlient and sea-ware-covered Drumarbin man. The shoos at 
ODce caught his eye, and as be gazed wistfidly on what he con- 
ittdered the most fortunate aud valuable j'e'iiam that had fallen to 
his luck for a long time, he was heard to eolilotjuise, — " A 
drowned man ! Poor fellow ; but ho baa good shoes on, and as he 
can have no more use for them, I may as well take them now as 
mybody else later in the day." Jia sooner said than done. 
Throwing down his bundle of gatherings, he pulled the shoes 
evenly and steadily off the supposed " body's " feet, and was 
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■noviDg away with tfaem, when a emothered eepnlcliral voice fnXB 
under the sea-ware struck his ear — an ear pBinfnlljr acnu iuhIct 
the circumstances,— " Gabh mo chomhairr 's fig na britgan sin!' 
" Take my advice, and leave these shoee alone ! " At the same time 
he saw the mass of drift-weed heaving and moving. Dropfung 
the Rhoea aa if they had suddenly become each a maaa of ted-htrt 
iron iu his hand, he started off with a yell that frightened the sea- 
birds all thei way to Camiu-na-Gall, and ran a terrible race withont 
once halting or looking over his shoulder, till, penitent anil 
breathleBa, he reacheil his own liroaide. He was completely cnwd 
of shore- wandering, for, as our informant told as, he soon aftet 
sickened and took to hia ted, from which he never roee agUB. 
Told in excellent Gaelic, and with a large admixture of the setio- 
comic quiet humour so characteristic of an old Highkuder, th« 
story mode us laugh heartily ; and not the less so that it was toH 
in sly reference to our own frequent seo-shore perambulations. 

Jt is many years since our wild birds have had to encounter a 
winter of such unmitigated severity as the present. Dead rooks, 
blackbirds, chaOincheB, and hedge sparrows are only too conunnn 
in copse, hedgerow, and open field, stiffened and starved all ot 
them, nothing but the bones, skin, and feathers remaining as yoa 
take them up and handle them, so that one only wonders how it is 
they did not drop and die long before reaching such a sad state of 
utter fleahlessness and emaciation. A whole month, however, of 
intense frost, making every one exposed to its direct influence, 
even for a moment, put their fingers to their mouths with a " pout 
Tom's ft'Cold " attitude and grin — of intense frost, in which the 
earth became hard and resonant as iron, clearly accoitnia for it alL 
Some idea of the keenness of the frost at times may be gathered from 
the following facta : — On Friday afternoon we bad occasion to go 
to look if our boat on the beach was all right, for the darkening 
heavens threatened an immediate storm, a not uncommon end ] 
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letcorological phenomena us long continued froitts on 
West Coast. Sitting on the end of a log of wood that lay 
■ the beach, a little above bigh-water mark, waa a rook or crow, 
Uch, as we approached, attempted to fly away, but could not. 
I stretched itself, and ^trained, and flapped its wings frantically aa 
e draw near, but there it was, tethered firm and fast, manifestly 
lable to budge an inch, unless it carried the immense log bodily 
[ with it. AVe wondered for a moment what in the world 
jottld be the matter, for we could not recollect ever seeing a 
rook, of all onr birds the most knowing, perhaps, and self-posseased, 
act so alranrdly. Running forward and laying hold of the bird, we 
bod a ready solution of the mystery in the fact that the poor, 
struggling creature's feet were firmly frozen to the log — more 
firmly than the beat bird-lime or glue could have held them. 
Thawing the frozen feet with some little trouble by the warmth of 
our hand, we had the pleasure of setting the poor bird at liberty. 
He — ^for it was a male— did not certainly weigh more, as we poised 
-Jiini in our hand, than six or seven ounces, though the ordinary 
a rook in fair condition is nearly a couple of pounds. 
KTen within doors the frost was unusually intense. In a small 
iwn kitchen — and in the latter there is, of course, always 
ft fire, and generally a large fire, buniiug — the night's milk was fre- 
mtly found frozen Into a bard and solid mass in the morning ; 
ao thoroughly frozen that the servant girl could, by tilting up the 
Teasel and smartly tapping its bottom get the solid contents of 
froeen milk into her baud, and carry it, for the amusement of the 
ingsters, about the house, from one room to another, as if it 
e a Dunlop cheese. Such a frost we have not had on the W(«t 
; for at least a score of years. Our wild-bird levee of a 
I most interesting scene — the most pleasant episode, 
eibaps, in the necessarily dull routine of a winter's day in the 
intry. On those occasions we can depend on the presence of 
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such birds aa redbreasts, wrens, finches of all kinds, the lively and 
ubiquitous chaffinch, however, being most nnmerous ; coral-billed 
blockbinls, ghy at first, but easily made familiar and friendly 
enough ; ox-eye tits, very pretty birds, but nervous and fidgety 
always ; house and hedge sparrows, with a self-asaenion and 
impudence thnt is most amusing, and a bold familiarity tlut would 
always place thorn in the front rank of bread-crumb recipients, if 
the redbrcasta, seldom otherwise than quarrelsome and testy, did 
not drive them back. Moat -of those birds, wlien they found sb 
open door or window, would boldly venture into the house, uid 
eageriy pick up the bread crumba from off the floor or laUs, 
undisturbed by anything one said or did, provided only yoi 
refrained from any attempt to lay hold of them ; in that case they 
were off and out instantly, and in a manifest pet at your mdeneii 
and inhoapitality, shy to trust you again until the matter was fo^ 
gotten, or perhaps only overlooked perforce of the inexorable logic 
of intense cold and gnawing hunger. AH the birds that we 
have handle for more than a month past were but the merest 
skin and bone, emaciated to a degree altogether unknown in les 
severe winters. Curiously enough, however, we had a brace of 
woodcocks a fow days ago which were as plump and fat as ons 
could wish them ; and some brace of snipe, shot in the neighbour' 
hood of Inverness, kindly sent to ua as a Christmas present, wen 
in excellent condition, and good in every way. Why these lon^ 
billed, sucking birda should bo fat, when all other binls am 
unnaturally lean, is to be accounted for by t)ie fact that the intense 
frost drives the worms and minute animals which constitute their 
food into the open " eyes " and rivulets, which never freeze, liko 
sheep in a fank ; and thus the woodcock and snipe have their food 
with rather less trouble in frost than in more open weather. Soma 
ten days ago, a very fine specimen of the jay {Qorvw (ilandariia, 
Linn. ; the Sariadtan-CoiUe of the Gael) was sent us. This is on* 
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of our handsomest birds, and we are glad to say that it has within 
recent years becoming comparatively common in Lochaber. like 
its congener the magpie, it is looked upon with considerable 
suspicion as an enemy to game ; eating up, it is alleged, grouse, 
and partridge, and pheasant eggs as a favourite honne houche, and 
even devouring the newly hatched young. It is a shy and solitary 
bird, even where it is common, and we do not know its habits and 
economy sufficiently to entitle us, much as we are inclined, to enter 
on its defence under such an indictment ; but, from all we have 
been enabled to gather on the subject, we should meantime be dis- 
posed to record the teriium quid verdict of " Not proven." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Uow intense was the recent frost [Jduiiary 1675], and how bjpu- 
borean all imr aurroundinga^ may be judged of from the fact ti«t 
on coming out of church yesterday, one of our people, a groybeaded, 
pious old man, spoke of the happy change to open weatber and 
"weatlan' breezes" very sok'niidy oa " tbe blessed thaw"— on 
t'aiteainh beaimaichte. Before any one else north or south of the 
Tweed made any reference to tbe coming winter, our readers naj 
renjember that we did, and that we inculcated on every one the 
wisdom of keeping thoroselves warm and comfortable, by means nf 
good tiroa and otherwise, as the best way of being jolly in the boat 
and truest sense of that much misapprehended and frequently mis- 
appUed term. It was, in truth, a trying season ; but sonaibly and 
thickly clad in many a fold of honest horae-spun ctirain, or plaiding, 
our people for the most part got over it without any very serious 
ailments. Influenzas, catarrhs, and coble in every form were of 
course common, anil, for a time, one was met on every side by on 
uncomfortable and sometimes disagreeable amount of coughing, 
expectoration, sniftering, sneezing, and nose-blowing; but now all 
tbis has almost or altogether passed away, and people are again 
going about us usual, clad no otherwise thau ordinarily, and as 
becometh tbe inhabitants of a t«mperato zone : plaids, comforters, 
double-ply mittens, and " bosom-friends," having been laid aside a« 
unnecessary incumbiances in weather that is now actu&lly t 
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and "Spring-liko, as compared with that dreadful month or eix 
treeka of BafKn's Bay-like temperature, that, when it got fairly at 
you, and off your guard, seemed capable of making the very blood 
freeze in one's veins, even as it froze the water in our aubt^iranean 
and best guarded lead pipes. Nothing, perhaio, could more 
pointedly illustrate the healthy vigour and vitality of our people 
generally than the fact that, although we have amongst us many 
who have arrived at extreme old age, and Bomo who have heen 
more or leee valetudinarian for years, there has not been a single 
death in the district — a district which, aa we look around us, con- 
tuns some two or three thousand inhatitanta — since the beginning 
of last December ; a fact which, considering the inclemency of the 
iveather, and the high death-rate everywhere else, is something 
jnrely worthy chronicling. We are probably correct in believ- 
ing that the worst at least of winter is already past, but much 
cold and stormy weather may be still in store for us, and as colds 
and coughs may return, wo beg to make friendly offer of the 
following pni^JFiin eet recipe, quite a popular cure in tbia part of 
the country for every form of winter iiilluenza. Cure or no cure, 
tiie recipe has at all events the merit of being extremely simple, 
and to thousands of our readers very readily available at any time. 
Take a pint — say a tumblerful — of sea water that boa been 
heated to the boiling-point, without having been allowed actually 
boiL Sprinkle over it some pepper, rather more plentifully 
than you do in your soup ; drink this as hot as you can bear it as 
you step into bod at night. Nest day your cold and cough will 
have disappeared like an unpleasant dream. You may be weak, 
but you will, upon the whole, bo well ! We cannot personally 
Tonch for the efficacy of this draught, but we iind that many 
people here invariably resort to it aa a ready and popular cure for 
their colds, and they speak highly of its virtues, and, contrary to 
what one would expect, of its comparative pleasantness and polata- 
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bitity as velL A BciiRible old man vhom we questioned on the 
subject a few days ago, and a lirm believer in the efficacy of tliis 
" galine " draught, told ua in confidence that the rationale of Ibe 
thing consisted in the fact that it immediately acted aa a powerful 
sudorific ; and that to this, he thought, was to be attributed ihe 
thoroughness as well as the rapidity of the cure, Probably he wm 
right. It ia n simplo, cheap, and readily available remedy at i^ 
events, and dwellers liy the sea-eide might do worse tlian give ifcl 
trial at a pinch, when more orthodox remedies liave failed, or y|j 
not ready to hand. One grand tiling about it is the certaiuty tint, 
if it does no good, it cannot possibly do harm. Another old nun 
in our neighbourhood, still hale and active, though in his eighty- 
fourth year, told us lately that he never took a dose, not a ha' 
worth, of medicine, druggist's or doctor's stuff in his life. " 
ever I felt out of sorts," he continued, " I jiiat went down to 
sea and drank a good large draught of salt water; that 
my medicine, and it never once failed to do me good 
there may he more virtue in sea water as a curative agent iB 
bronchial and stomachic aOments than the world generally trots. 
And if BO, how consoling the thought that this druggist's shop is 
never shut ; the supply is exbaiistless, and no charge I 

A curious bit of popular superstition is the following, 
gentleman in a neighbouring diatriot was good enough to 
recently under our notice. After breakfast, at which, among olhet 
good things, we had some excellent fresh eggs, ho suggested that 
we should go into the kitchen to smoke, "and watch," he said, 
" what my housekeeper will do with the empty egg-shells as the 
breakfast things are brought up from the parlour." Wo went and 
stood and watched accordingly, and this is what we saw, chatting 
with our host the while, that the housekeeper might not ei 
that we took any particular interest in her doings. We nc 
that when the girl came into the kitchen and laid the tray 
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tabic, the housekeeper, u ataid and respectable-looking womiui, 
1 advanced in years, walked over and took the egg-shells — there 
e four or five of them — and, placing them one after another 
into an ej[g-cup, she took a enwli knife, and passed it with a Bmait 
tap through the bottoms or hitherto unbroken ends of the lot, anil 
then turned away to some other entploymont. Tliis was all, for 
host immediately euggeetod that we should visit the stables, 
were a good deal puzzled, having aeen so little, where wo 
ipectcd to have seen a great deal, and that little bo seemingly 
without meaning and purposeless. When we got to the stables, 
oni host asked if we understood the meaning of the old lady's 
manner of dealing with the egg-shells. We confessed our pro- 
found ignorance, having never seen — never, at least, seen bo as 
seriously to notice — anything of this kind before. "My house- 
>per, you must know," continued our friend, " is a most excellent 
roman, but much given to little superstitious observances and 
vragan. She will not allow a single egg-ahell to go 
it of her sight without first making a hole through it, knockiiig 
it its bottom in short, in case, as she has more than once seriously 
Id me, a witch should got hold of it and use it as a boat, in which 
set to sea in order to raise violent storms, in which the ablest 
lanahip could not possibly save hundreds of vessels from being 
irably wrecked ! " " You may smUe," he went on, " for it is 
supremely absurd, to be sure, that an otherwiee sensible woman 
should give credence to such nonsense ; but, aft«r allj if you make 
inquiry, you will find that the auperetition in question is quite a 
common one. Few middle-aged womon, brought up in the High- 
lands, but will act as you saw my housekeeper act with the empty 
^g;-ebells, knocking a hole through their unbroken ends before 
throwing them aside, or frequently even more effectually providing 
•gainst the possibility of their being used as witched life-boats, by 
Arnshing the whole shell into a crumpled mass bodily in the hand." 
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"We haven't as yet had many opportimities of making inqniry into 
tlie matter, but from all we can gather from some old women in 
our neighbourhood, we believe empty egg-shella are, or perhaps wp 
ehould 8ay were, frequently treated after the faahion etated, and 
for the reason assigned. Some of our readers in the north-west 
Highlands and Hebrides may perhaps know something more about 
a very odd and curiona superstition to be met with in the Intki 
half of the nineteenth oentnry. For obvious reasons, it is a supoi- 
stition more likely to be prevalent among islanders and dwellere by 
the sea-shore than in the more inland parts of the country. 

The following fragment of a curious old poem we picked 
about ten days ago from the recitation of Alexander MaclacI 
shepherd, Dalnoss. It is unfortunately but 
have said, but we give it here in the hope that some of our fri* 
of the Gaelic Society, or of our many readers thronghoat 
Hebrides, may be able to snpply more or less of the remainder. 
Maclachlan heard the entire poem from a Glenetive forester, a very 
old man, some years ago, but this man is now unfortunately dead, 
and the reciter could not direct us to any one likely to be able to 
repeat the poem at length. Perhaps our friend Mr. J. F. Campbell 
of Islay, BO indefatigable and marvellously successful in his g 
after Celtic song and story, " all of the olden time," may hav 
with it in a more or less complete form ; if so, he would very 
oblige US all in the north by giving ns a version of it and 
history, as far as he knows it We may state that it doc« 
appear in Leahhar-na-Feinne, which wo have searched for 
though unquestionably a production of considerable nnl 
JIaclachlan told na that the old forester, in reciting it, 
it Conatlradh nan Ian, or 77ie Parliament of liirdii. T 
lowing were evidently the opening lines of the poem, and 
Heat to bo remembered by one who only heard it repeated 
ot twice : — 
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THE BIRD PARLTAMENT. 

OOHiLTttADH «iW tlK — (FrlglQont). 

" Niuir 'bba ntelig ug lu h'«aiii, 
'ya 'Ihuigewlh iad glbir nan dkii, 
Bu trie ui comlmuUi ums & cboill 
Air iomod pong, ma's fbior na Bkird. 
Thaiuig pikid luath oa gle&dhrueh, 
"8 diQidli i kir grod nibeur obMch feamk, 
Mft choinneamh cA'choig a ghujb ntirgiTin, 
"Sa caog-gbuil dbann n& ce&im mar bimai^'. 
, "N 10 dh'bjrich a phiaid gn gnd. 

'S tbabhairt i 's i '■ Cailceadh a baun, 
' An tuM Bin a'd mhiiall air rtop 
Noair a bbi'a do chead-cheann tniiii t 
Am bi do theanga 'ghnath fo ghlaia 
'S (d gnn luaidh air reach na bi, 
'S to cho duinte ri oloich bhrio 
'Bhi'a nir msall a chnaip gun bhri.' 

" Bu trcia dh^bh mar eo a c&mhstri, 
Qearradb, 'bearradh glbir a cheile, 
Aoh gui an dleum a Doia an glaa^nn ; 
"S riuD eaao gach cilia a ridteach, 
'S crag a phiaid air a ceaim 
"S dh-fhag e i gu fuar, faun, 
'X Ain bh'birich firbun nan g'l^ui 
A Bhiobhlaa an iptut ga luatb." 

[Catrra d(ianl.\ 

• This curious poem seems to have been, throughout of & dramatic 
fonu. Maclaclilan saye that, aa he hoard it repeated, almost all 
our better knowa wild-birds were intwduced, and had appropriatis 
speeches and parts assigned to theni. He particularly referred to n 
very funny speech by the wren, who finally quarrels with the 
wagtaj], by whom he had been insulted, and gives liim a good 
licking. The end of it all is that the eagle is unanimously elected 
king of birds, with the glas-cun or falcon-kite as his lieutenant. 

vXhe throstle cock is elected bard of birds, and the dipper admiral 

bid commander-in-chief of the wild-bird fleet. Any one recovering 

3 whole poem would be conferring no small boon on Gaelic ■ 
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In a recent number of Land and Water, Mr, Frank Buckland, i 
writing about the Ophiophmjug elapg, a seqM^nt-eatiiig serpent 
lately introduced into the Zoological Gardens, London, with all tl» 
bonouTB due to a visitor so cLoice and curious in its diet, rcmo^ 
lliat " llie Buying that ' Dog 'will not eat dog ' is proverbial amongit 
us." North of the Tweed, neither in Gaelic nor in guid bnid 
Scotch, is any such proverb known. Tlie nearest approach to it 
that we can think of at this moment [April 1875] is the saying 
that " Hawks winna pick oot hawks' een," and this is applied in ji _ 
very different from that auggested by Mr. Bucklaad^B 
proverb, if such a proverb exists. At all events the saying tbi^^ 
dog will not eat dog is not true ; dog will eat dog, ravenously and . 
greedily enough, when he is hungry and gets the chance. Not- 
withstanding his domestication and lonjj acquaintance with the 
UH^ea of civilised life, the dog' is, under certain circumstanci^, as 
thorough a cannibal and savage as ever was Fiji islander in the 
(lays when that worthy Polynesian would give the best finger of 
his right hand for a prime haunch of full-fed and fat " missionary." 
Out of many instances that had come under our own observation of 
cannilnllBm iu dogs, take the following, all the circmnstonece con- 
nected ■with which, although it is somewhat of an old story now, 
are for many reasons as freah in our recollection as if they had 
occurred but yestettiay. When we carae to Locfaaber, n£i 
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r twenty years ago (Eheii ! fiit^acp.n lahunhir tinni), we liaJ a large 
Labrador dog, a present, whou a throe-Tuonthfi-old pup, from one of 
the beat and kindliest men we have ever known, the late Rev. Dr. 
Macnair, of the Abbey Church, Paisley. He grew to be a mag- 
nificent animal, the largest and most powerful dog, ]«rhapa, ever 
seen in the Highlands, and as sagacious and good-tempered aa he was 
'big and bold and strong. The late Mr. Campbell of Moniie, an 
Sicellent judge of dogs, used to say that he was the finest dog ho 
aver saw, and made it a \>aiat every year to call once or twice 
flaring the shooting season purposely to have " a friendly talk," as 
i& termed it, with " Albert," for such was our canny Goliath's 

Va a water-dog, ho was simply perfect, as amphibious 
•Imost as a seal. Any stone that you took in your hand and threw 
i&to twelve, fifteen, or even twenty feet of water, he instantly 
dashed after, and took from the bottom, and laid at your feet, 
seldom making a mistake, though how he was able to select from a 
Btony bottom the very atone that had been handled aud thrown in 
by you was then, and is still, a puzzle to us : not by scent, one 
vould think, for all traces of contact with tlie hand must surely 
itftve been lost in passing through such a depth of salt water. Ho 
probably was able to recognise the proper stone partly from its 
colour and shape, and from its being in a less saturated state, and 
less in contact with the bottom than were those that always lay 

)n one occasion we had left our boat on the beach, neglecl- 
iing to tie the painter, aa we intended returning immediately, 
fiomething came iu the way, however, that occupied us longer than 
we expected, and on returning to the shore, our boat was off and 
kway, drifting before a land breeze that Imd already carried it quite 
A quarter of a mUe from the beach. There was no other boat at 
land in which to overtake the nmaway, and to go round by the 
Jerry, to meet it on the opposite side nf the loch, was a longer 
c than one cared about just then, and the boat, besides, was 
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I KAlbert," then oar 
"AJbcTt, oU feUov," we remukad, "tbe boa^ yaa i 

I vhat'a to be done I " With > grand, deep baa^ Ixik i 
k dcdied into the vater, and en w« coold weQ n 
be wa« B hundred fuds awaj , awnammg haatO; and npid^ k d 
diiectioD of the truant jrswL We eonld only nt down on a n 
watch and wait the upshot of the adTentan. Soon otc 

I tonaway hoat, " Albert " aw&m once or twice Tonnd i 

I obaerring that the painter waa dngging in the water o 
be aeised the rope in bis month, and strongly and a 
the boat towBida ns, against a stiff breeze and a considerable tipj 
of a sea, until he reached the beach, and dropped the painter c 
the shii^le at our feet, and with a jolly, Belf-approviitg bark, i 
reaponce to onr words of hearty welcome, that made the i 
echoes ring again, he shook a perfect shower-bath of brine from fa 
■lieggy coat, and scampered away along the sands to dry I 
He wEui monifestlj proud, as he well ought to be, of an exploits 
timooiisly and sagaciously performed, and so, be sure, wera i 
" Albert's " readiness to take to the water was, on one occasion I 
least, attended by rather awkward circumstances. One beautifti 
■uiiimer afternoon, a young Oxford friend and ourselves wei« i 
the same bout, with " Albert," as usual, for a companion. It ^ 
too calm tor sailing, and we were too lazy to row, so we allon 
the 1)oat to drift about at " its own sweet will," wltile we lounge 
on the thwarts and read the papers, of special interest then on a 
count of the Crimean war. We were haK a mile from land, and oi 
friend by-and-by suggested that a swim in the invitingly cool, o 
sea would be a good thing before returuing home to dinner. As 
was an axcellcat swimmer, with whom, for a small wager, we 1 
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tte day before done a considemhle distance, we readily agreed. 
We had long known, however, how dit&cult it ia to get into 
a buoyant, floating boat of such a comparatively small size aa ours 
Traa, without any purchase to aid but such aa is afforded by the 
unstable water, and it was arranged that he should have hia dip 
first, and when be was tired of it, and wo bad helped him on board, 
that we should have a plunge in our turn. " Albert," wlio had not 
conaidted in our arrangenient, was atcetched the while at 
igtb, half or wholly asleep, along the bottom of the boat. When 
Its had stripped, our young friend stood up in the bow, with one 
loot on the foremost thwart and the other on the gunwale, and 
vith a loud shout took a splendid header into the cool, green 
depths, disappearing like an arrow, with a clean, clear cut, that 
hardly left a ripple on the surface. " Albert," who clearly thought 
it an accident, and that the young man's life was in danger, with 
one brave bound, and before we could prevent him, was instantly 
over the side, and, diving after the swimmer, met him as he waa 
returning to the surface, and laid hold of him awkwardly, though 
'^th the best intention, by the fleshy part of the left arm near the 
luJder. When they appeared on the siirface, the swimmer, who 
manifestly lost all hia aelf-possession, struggled violently to free 
from the dog, and would certainly have been drowned by 
L struggles and the very exertions intended by the noble 
animal to save his life, if we had not quickly rowed the boat along- 
side, and taking our friend very unceremoniously by his " Hyperion 
curls," dragged him on board, panting and sputtering as only the 
-lulf-drowned and wholly frightened can pant and sputter in such 
H^umstances. On examination, bis arm was found to be less hurt 
"by the dog's teeth than wo expected it to be ; a firm and friendly 
grip with such kindly intentions as actuated the honest would-be 
rescuer being a very different thing from a bil* and worry in good 
earnest His back and shoulders, however, were seriously scratched 





ill livid lash'Iike weals by tbe dn^e nails, while thpy v 
euch other and struggling in the water. " Albert " was of coiireu 
very little if at all to blame in the adventure, and bis only panish* 
menb^if what indeed was to him always a delight could be called 
A punishment — was that, refusing to take him back into the boat, 
lie was obliged to swim a fuJl half mile to the beach ; which, how- 
ever, he easily reached before us. Our friend felt sore and 
uncomfortable for a day or two, but was soon all right again ; and 
both he and we hod got a lesmn which we were not likely to foi^ 
in a hurry, that a powerful dog, no matter how well moaning and 
kindly hja iut«Qtion3, ia ratlicr u dangerous com^mnioa to a awimmei 
in purU naturalibw in deep water. 

But what has all this, it may be asked, to do with Mr. Fiaok 
Euckland and hia proverb that " Dog will not eat dog" t A littla 
patienc«, as is your wont, courteous reader, and we shall come to 
the point without much more ado. When "Albert" was about 
four years old, and as powortul, and perfect, and pleasant a dog as 
over growled in anger ot barked with glee, it began to be rumoureil 
obroad that he was fost falling into bod habits — whether from 
following evil example, or instinctively and pniprio muti'i, was 
never determined. He was accused, in fact, of sheep-worrying, 
and of course we couldn't and wouldn't believe a bit of it Othur 
lings might bo guilty of such vulgar misconduct; in the case of our 
dog the thing was impossible. Wasn't he regularly and well fed I 
Didn't he sleep every night at our own bedroom door I All this, of 
course, we said, and urged, and argued, and furthermore we urgol 
a fact which seemed to us to Ije conclusive of our dog's innocence 
of the great misdemeanour laid to bis charge — we had sheep of our 
and there were sheep belonging to others in our immediato 
ibourhood, and with none of these, we pointed out, had our 
dog ever been known to make or meddle in any way further than 
by an occasional deep bow-mow I which, though it sometimes e 
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them scamper, was uttered more in rollicking fun and merry make- 
believe than in anything like anger or earnest. Precisely so, 
answered a host of crook-carrying shepherds from farms five, seven, 
ten miles away : '' Your dog is too knowing to kill sheep at your 
own doors; he goes to a considerable distance on his raids, the 
better to escape detection, slipping away at night or early in the 
morning unknown to you, and returning as innocent-seeming as 
the last sheep he has worried, before you appear in your breakfast 
parlour ! " It was not alleged that he had ever been caught in the 
act, or actually seen eating forbidden mutton or lamb, minus the 
" mint sauce ; " but more than one shepherd averred that he had 
more than once been seen wandering at improper hours on hill- 
sides, where he had no good right or reason to be, on which 
occasions, too, he exhibited the stealthy, prowling pace, and all the 
bang-dog looks and other signs of an evil-doer. Half afraid that 
it was too true, but irritated by their strenuousness of assertion, 
and defiant to the last, '' Catch him, then ! '' we exclaimed, " shoot 
him, kill him, if he ia harming you ; but I am not going to put 
'away or kill my dog — and such a dog, too ! worth the best hirsel 
in your charge! — simply to please you." And thus the matter 
rested for a time, but not for long. Early one Monday morning, 
about a fortnight afterwards, our good neighbour Mr. Linton, of 
the farm of Comanan, seven or eight miles away, drove up to our 
door in his gig, and asked to see us. After the usual civilities, 
" Your big dog is killing my sheep, Mr. S. 1 " was the charge, 
straightforward and unqualified. We argued, of course, that it 
couldn't be, &c., as above, but Mr. Linton soon brought the matter 
to a very practical issue. " What is the value of your dog 1 " We 
couldn't say; he was v^ry valuable, a great favourite, and we 
declined to put a price upon him. ** Well," continued Mr. Linton, 
''say that he is worth £6, or £10, or £20. I charge him with 
killing two of my sheep this very morning. I have my gun here 
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in the gig : let me >hoot liiin, and if I dcFu't find iind ^ow you 
wool ud mtittoD-Aesl) t4ken from IiIb stomach. I will gkiily pa; 
oTEt the dog's price ; if I ahow yoo what I am certain I can show, 
hifl attll nudigeatod momii^ me«l of roatton-flesh and wool, we aie 
quits. That's eorelf fair ! " And there was no denying that it wu 
pdfecUj fair, bat we declined, neTenhelese, bringing the matta to 
the arbiUsment suggested. We put«d good frienda, however, for 
we promised that whether he was to be shot or drowned, or sent 
oat of the conntiy, the dog would uevet again be allowed a chance 
of kiUing another sheep in Lochaber, and our fiieod Ifr. Linttn 
is, we ara glad to say, still in life to bear testimony to the fact that 
we were as good aa our word. On due consideration of the case in 
all its aspects, we decided that it was best, in the interest of peace 
nnd good neighbourhood, to have the dog shot forthwith, and shol 
he was accordingly within an hour of the int«rii'iew above described. 
We directed the executioner of the Bad aentenc« to open him, that 
we might examioe the contents of the stomach, and sure enough, 
intermixed with wool enough to stuff a small cushion, it was found 
tu contain many pounds of receutly killed and undigested mutton. 
It was clear that some at least of the many grave charges against 
him were true. Anxious to preserve the skin for stuffing, the 
eviscerated body was placed in the fork of an apple tree in the 
garden, until we could procure tlte services of some one expert in 
flaying to do the job handsomely, flext morning, on going into 
the garden to have a look at all that remained of poor " Albert," 
what was our astonishment aud horror at finding the earpue vile — 
ttVtf, indeed, at last !^ — dragged from the tree to the ground, and 
almost entirely devoured by some half-dozen jackal looking curs, 
that were having wbat was maaifeatly to thero a jolly banquet on 
the remains of the gallant animal whose single bark when in lusty 
life was sufficient to scatter a whole score of such aorry mongrels, 
as if each had a firebrand at his tail Except a few ragged ahreds 
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of skin and the larger bones, tliey had devoured every particle of 
him ; and so much for Mr. Frank Buckland and his proverb that 
" Dog will not eat dog." Won't he just, when he has the chance ! 
Nor b this by any means the only instance of canine cannibalism 
that might be adduced from our common-place book in disproof of 
any proverb or saying whatever to the contrary. Poor " Albert ! " 
we are ashamed to confess how much grieved we were for his death, 
his ovicidal tendencies notwithstanding. His upper jaw, showing 
a development of dentition of which a Bengal tiger need not have 
been ashamed, is the only relic of our gallant dog now remaining 
to us ; and on the ex pede Hercidem principle, we point to that 
with a melancholy satisfaction in telling how big and brave, afloat 
and ashore, was our matchless Labrador. * 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



in old Fipciliu Hen-Hit Veei 






The hero of one of oar moet popuJar old Fingslian tales is dMcribed 
as very marvelioualy giftetL In order to secure Ihe hand of ■ 
beautiful Scandinavian ptinceBs, whose locks are as the benios of 
the setting eim, about the tinio tba suDimcr sea is flecked and 
barred with gold, and with whom he has long been in love, he liu 
to undertake the most strange and startling adventures ; and 
not the least important of liis quoMcations for combatii^ tits 
frequent difficulties of his position is a preternatural acuteneas ol 
eye and ear, _of sight and hearing. His keenness of sight, for 
instance, is indicated by his being able to count the beate of the 
swallow's wings in all the gyrations of ita flight over the summer 
grove ; and as for his acutcness of ear, enough is said when the 
Teracious ctironicler does not hesitate to aauert that his hero could 
hear the grass grow 1 We, in our unheroic and d^enerate day, 
cannot boast of anything like this. We are content to know that 
the swallow skims the pool with a swiftness due to a motion of 
wing too rapid to be detected in its Bcpatate beats by the oculest eye, 
and that the grass does grow, and nt times with tnarvelloua rapidity, 
albeit the stir and tumult of its upward rush is inaudible to human 
eats. But if we cannot hear the grass grow, we can safely aver that 
in such exceptionally splendid seasons as this [July 1875], and 
without fear of being charged with any very culpable exaggeration, 
we can aee U grow, not only from day to day, but almost literally 
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ItromliouT to hour— so rapid, so marked, and visibly perceptible 
is the progress towards a large and lusty maturity of grass and 
grain aud every greeu herb of the field. Anything, indeed, to 
equal the sturdy vigour and upward ntah of vegetation during the 
month of June last past we never did see before, and hud it not 
come immediately under our own observation, we could hardly have 
believed it possible anywhere outside the tropics. The harvest 
must necessarily be a late one, though not quite so late as it was at 
one time feared must bo the case. If we say that the season of 
ingathering will be later than usual Ly ten days, or a fortnight 
at tlie most, we are probahly not far from the mark. But, late or 
early, it is sure to be an exceedingly abundant harvest, tliere being 
at present all over the West Highlands every promise of very 
heavy returns, the heaviest, perhaps, that, under any circumstaucea 
whatever, the land could safely bear, with the hope of an eventually 
fully ripe and lusty maturity. 

Readers of our Nether Lochaher papers will in nowise be surprised 
to hear that we have all our lifetime made it a point to cultivate the 
confidence and friendly goodwill of keepers, foresters, and their 
followers, wherever we chanced to meet with them ; nor would it 
_ be proper to suppress our grateful acknowledgment of the fact that 
^Ho them we have been largely indebted in all our zoological studies 
^Bfor a loi^ quarter of a century. We look upon foresters and game- 
^pkeepera as at the head of their profession, what the French call 
Ht** princes of the game," and we have ever found them e:tceedingly 
^mjnrteotts and kind, higlily intelligent almost without exception, 
and not merely willing but well pleased to be examined, and cross- 
examined when occasion calls, on anything and everything apper- 
taining to, or at all connected with, their ofBce. With their 
humbler brethren of the craft, too, we have long been thoroughly 
en rapport ; these huniUer brethren being the fox-hunters, niole- 
eatchere, and rermin-kiUers generally, by whatever name ot deaigna- 
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tion known from the Morftj- Firth to the Clyde. Most readen 

of poetry will teraembet how Pope, in one o( his finest poems 

(Proloyie to the Satires), apostrophisos his friend Dr. Atbuthnot hj 

" Friend to my life I which did not jon prolong, 

Tba world hut wwiied m&iij vi idle ioiik." 

And if one dared to parody any couplet from a poem eo beautiful, 
ve should be disposed to address the first fox-hunt«r or mele' 
catcher of our numerous acquaintances among them who sm 
deacons of their craft, we chanced to meet, in some such words as 

" Friend lo tay mill I wbich did not you mppl; 
With fraquoDt irrMC, I'd withm-, wkne, ud die." 

A fow days ago the ArdgouT fox-hunt«r, Donald Macdonald hj 
name, a Moidart man, and an excellent specimen of his cl»s», 
called upon us with his quarterly budget of news from glen and 
upland, from hill and scaur, and den and oorrie ; and a wonderful 
season in hia particular line he vows it has been. Since the middli 
of April last be has killed and bagged no fewer iihiia fifty-one foxn 
all told, besides a number, both young and old, that were worried to 
the death by his terriers in the deepest recesses of their naohhia 
or dens, whence, when the turmoil of battle had ceased, and tiia 
dogs had emerged bearing very visible marks of the deadly confliot 
within, it was impoasiblo to dig them out. All these foxes 
got on the borders of three conterminous farms — Aryhuelan pjt 
Simpson's), Conaglen and Inverscaddle (the £arl of Morton's), and 
Glennahuirich (Mr. Milligan'a). Donald, who has been a fox- 
hunter for upwards of thirty years, nevor before knew foxes 
numerous, and this not in one or more favourite haunts within 
a given district, but generally over the country. Ho couldnt 
himself in auy way satisfactorily account for the fox fecundity of 
1874-75, and we could only regret that we were unable to enlighten 
him ill the least, for be avowedly came for enlightenment <m 
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(Subject that was very naturally exceodingly interesting to him. 
We were obliged t« confess that the matter waa its much a piizzle 
to ns aa to himself, hut promised to think it over. Account for it 
W we may, it is in truth a fact that has attracted attention 
everywhere, that not for many years, if indeed ever before, have 
foxes been so numerous all over the Highlands. In the three 
'adjoining districts of Badenoch, Lochaber, and Ardgour, the last 
including a part of Sunart, we are assured that no less a number 
than Ueo hundred and forty-three foxes have been killed or captured 
since mid-April, besides, as already stated, a considerable number 
worried in the recesses of their big rock dens which couhl not be 
actually " bagged " or charged for after the fashion of iho craft 
by brash or pad, though there was no doubt at all of their having 
,«iccumbed after, in each case, a more or less desperate battle, to 
:ihe assaults of their terrier assailants. And here, good reader, you 
muat permit us, en parentheee, a slight disgreasion, not altogether, 
hope, uninteresting. Wo wonder if in the great family of 
dogs anywhere throughout the world there is anything to equal in 
liardihood, pluck, and all endurance the Highland fox-hunter's 
ne foUowingi They are invariably a rough and ragged lot 
enough, and seemingly at sixes and sevens as to anything like 
MBortmont; no two of tliera exactly alike in colour, size, or 
tireed ; and they are usually low in stnture, thougli of considerable 
bone and well developed muscle what there is of it; but be what 
iJiey may in these respects, when you fall in with one of our fos- 
hunter's packs, six, seven, eight, or a dozen in number, as the cose 
may be, be sure you liave before you the gameat, varmintest little 
beggara to tackle otter, fox, or badger that the whole world can 
■how. Our visitor of the other day had only one little fellow of 
his pack along with him. " What's his name, Donald ^ " we a-iked, 
pointing to his wiry follower, that we could easily see was, frum 
the ink-black tip of his nose to the extremity of his tail, a " varmint " 
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of the fifst onier, "What do yon call himl" " Speach," h«' 
ruplied, and speaeh, our noa-Gaelic readers muEt be told, means s 
wasp or hornet, and, even like h wasp, we knew that tliat little 
fellow with bis dander up in the labyrintliiue receaees of a fos'a 
den or a badger's garaidb, would fight against any odda until 
was torn into ribbon^ and on each and every occoaion would pi 
himself 

" Impiger, ir&culullu, inexcimbili*, acer." 

which old Eobertaon of Struan admirably rendered into our natu 
Xtoric, without the loss of a particle of meaning or force- 

" A fienr etteixap, a fractioiu ctiel, 
Ab bet u giuger, and as itieve as steel '. 

" Andia 'Speach' good, then, Donald 1" we inciuiretl "Yea, arj 
was the reply, "a very good little d(^. He is but amall, you 
and light ; the smallest, in.deed, at present in my [>ack, but 
will take hold of fox or badger or otter at the readiest spot 
offers, and, having once got hold, will never let go again while 
antagonist is in life; ai everij dig only burying his mte 
into his opponent. " We quite agreed with him that a dog that 
that must be good indeed ; and we are perfectly satisfied that 
did not in the least exa^erate the indomitable pluck and 
say-dio tenacity of his liny favourite. Two very good thi 
remain to be said in praise of our Highland fox-hunters' 
They are never known to bite, and very rarely even to bark 
human beings ; and no fux-hunter's dog was ever known to 
affecU-Hl with hydrophobia or canine madness. The excmj 
from canine madness may, perhaps, be largely due to Ihcdr 
open ail and natural mode of life, but it is dillicult to understand 
wliy they should be so entirely free from any propensity to bile or 
othurwise annoy a human being, a vice common enough to dogs 
of unexceptionable character and breeding otherwise, and from 
which even the highly intelligent and much-lauded collie ia bj 
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no means so froo as hia many admiiera eeom to suppose. Even a 
collie ia always prepared to bark, and oftentimes to liite on. very 
little provocation, or no provocation at alL The fos-hunter's 
terrier, whether he is pure or a nondeacript cross, very rarely 
indeed barka at a stranger, and nevor under any circumstances 
offers to bite. We question if there is a human being to-day in 
life who can honestly assert that he has ever been bitten by a 
fox-hunter'a dog. With Macdonald wa had a long and interesting 
crack, in the course of which we touched on some matters of 
sufficient importance to be introduced to the reader on a future 
occasion. 

We had also a visit some little time ago from Sandy Macarthur, - 
a w«U-known mole-catcber in Lochaber and the neighbouring 
districts ; a very intelligent and civil man, whose only fault is that 
when you have coUared him there is no spontaneity in his crack. 
Even when yon have got firm hold enough of him, you have to 
extract his frequently very valuable information from him by a 
process akin to that which an ingenious and learned counsel 
employs in the case of a recalcitrant and unwilling witness at an 
important jury trial. Sandy, however, is a good fellow all the 
nme, slow but sure ; and his quiet unobtrusive ness and reticence 
is perhaps to be attributed to the exigencies of his profession ; a 
"rattling, roaring Willie " of a mole-catcher, with, to use a Gaelic 
phrase, his tongue constantly on Ids shoulder, would probably 
prove but an unsuccessful hunter of the velvet-coated quick-eared, 
And timid subterranean family of the Mac Talpa, Sandy, on the 
eontraiy, goes to work in dead silence and a-tiptoe, and bags his 
imolo as quietly as an angler baskets his trout from out the glassy 
pool, over which, if but his shadow moved, he would angle long 
in vain. Sandy assures us that moles are to bo found this season 
where they wore never seen before, and where ho was at first a 
good deal puzzled to account for their appearance. On a full 
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coDBJileration of tlia case Macartliur's theory \& briefly to tins effect ; 
Moles are mainly imdetground dwellers, and even their ttaveJling 
and migrating from place to plac« are done subtemuieoualy. 
however, they find themaelvea, aa in the Highlands tbey 
frequently do, in a district o^ part of district separated from ot 
parts in which they have never been hy rocky spurs and ndga^' 
they will not venture over these latter unless they carry suffi- 
cient earth to hide their tunnelling, which, it is needless to say, 
they frequently do not. The mole in such 3 case remnina insnlated, 
a prisoner, so to speak, within his present domain. Last winlef^ 
and spring, however, according to Sandy's theory, the snow lay 
deep and lay so long, that the moles to<jk advantage of the faot, 
and making their titnneta under the snow, where it lay on spur and 
ridge, just as if it !iad been so much superincuml>ent soil, they 
easily got into fresh fields and pastures new. In tliis way altme, 
can Sandy account for the appearance of moles tliis 1 
in places into which hitherto they had no means of ready 
and he may be right, though it is a point in the natural history of* 
the TaJjpa. well deserving further investigation. Sandy further 
avers that moles sometimes swim across rivers, fresh-water lakes, 
and even arms of the sea in their migrations ; and this is just 
possible, though we took the liberty of expressing ourselves slightly 
incredulous. Sandy, however, ought to know ; he has spent 
the best part of a life already approaching its grand climacteric in 
the careful and close and constant study of, as one may say, a single 
animal — to wit, the mole — and it is always hazardous gravely to 
douht or contradict the deliberately expressed opinion of si 
man on a matter strictly within his proper province. All tlie 
we still venture to question the assertion that the mole 
voluntarily enters water deep enough to swim in, or ever dims 
velvety sheen of its glossy pile even by such a luxury as a volunl 
bath in the shallows, till we have some stronger proof for it 
has yet been adduced. 
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' ' On the Bialto, every night at twelve. 
I tako my eTeniiig'B walk o! meditsitioii. " 

Bo says the love-sick knight in Veniee Presented. We have never, 
mnch 83 we ahould like it, had an opportanity of enjoying a 
'Rialto midnight meditation ramble. There is poetry and romance 
in the very thought of it ; but we know something more poetical 
tnd in every way bettor etill, namely, a midnight meditative stroll 
«long our own beautiful eilvery sanded beach, what time the sea is 
so calm that ita breathinga are low and soft as the reapirationa 
of a child whose sleep is undisturbed save by angcl-wbiapered 
is; the cloudless sky above, with ita waning moon and 
thousands of sparkling stars, each star a living intelligence ; its 
■porkling speech, and no sound to disturb the solemn silence, 
:cept now and again the wakeful sea-bird's eerie scream, and tha 
lice of manj waters, as the mountain torrenta leap adown their 
channels to the sea, a voice bo mellowed by the distance that it 
becomes solemn and musical as the fast-falling concluding notes 
lOf a grand organ hymn — the Pentecostal " Vent, Creator Spiritut, 
mple. Duiing the fine weather of this excoptioually fine 
[Auguat 1875] we have rarely gone to bed before midnight, 
more frequently, indeed, long after, nnd our last thing at night 
has been a sea-shore stroll, a half or quarter hour so thoroughly 
.i^oyahle that we have come to miss it sadly, if by adverse 
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weather, absence from home, or any other cause, we are obliged to 
foruga iL In addition to all the other attractions of & midni^ 
Bca-aide stroll in such weather ae the tropics themselves might be 
proud of, the reader must remember that August is one of our 
meteor months — the second week jHirticularlj being remarkable 
for tlie number and brilliancj' of the Per»eides, so called from 
Uieir seeming mainly to radiate from the direction of the con- 
Btellation Perxttf. Never was there a finer season to ofaeem 
them than this ; and although they have, perhaps, been len 
numerous than usual, the brilliancy of many of them was so 
remarkable, and their paths throughout so easily followed, Uul 
their very iufrequency only added to the eagerness and intertrt 
with which one watched and waited for them. The finest display 
of the season wns from midnight on to nearly two a.h. on the 
night of the 11th and 12th, in which time we counted thirty-thres 
niitirealle meteors — of which seven were what might be called 
lirst-class meteors of a nucleus brilliancy equal to or exceeding that 
of firet magnitude stors, with broad, bright, well-defined trains, 
that wholly or in part, in three or four instances, remained in 
mapping out the meteor's trajectory for several seconds after ths 1 
disappearance or extinction of the parent orb or meteor proptfl 
itself. Mr. W. B, Symington, who was among the Hebrides atV 
the time on a yachting cruise, writes on the subject as follows ^- 
" Notwithstanding your injunction to be on the qvi mvg as t 
the August meteors, 1 am sorry to say that I forgot all about it-l 
on the nights of the 9lh and 10th, although the weather v 
beautifully clear. On the Ilth, ISth, and 13th, however, 
soiling'master and myself were sharply on the look-out, and o 
watchfulness was rewarded by the sight of some really ' 
splendid examples. There were on each night scores and s 
of the more common, lesser, and fainter meteors, bat our atti 
tion was of course principally directed to the man brillimt t 
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Of these latter we had, during about an hour and a quarter's 
observation, four very fine ones, with long bright tails, on the 
11th ; nine on the 12th ; and one magnificent fellow, that lighted 
np the deck, sails, and rigging of the yacht with a strange 
greuniEh glare, on the 13th. This laat was at ITS p.m. One of 
8aid that before daybreak on the 12th there were some 
very large and bright meteors. As far as my obeerrations went, 
the course of these meteors seemed to ho mainly to the west and 
■onth-west, although two at least of the larger ones rushed in a 
directly opposite path, namely, to east and north-enst As I am 
likely to be at sea in November, though in a very different kind of 

ift, I will endeavour to give you a more careful and satJafaetory 
ftocount of the meteor display of that month. I may tell you that 
one of the men caught a sead ai large size, the biggest, I believe, I 
ever saw. It weighed nearly four pounds. I thought it not bad 
flAling, though the rest of them in the cabin eaid it was coarse and 
tasteless. It was caught by a long line and herring baited hook, 
Uiat was allowed to drag after the ship in a breeze that gave us at 
tbe time a speed of at least eight knots an hour." 

The fish referred to by our correepondent is also called the 
Spanish mackerel, it being very common on some porta of the 
Spanish coast. It belongs to the order Scomberid<F, and is a cousin 
of our own Iwttcr known mackerel proper, though a considerably 
larger fish, and not nearly so good for the table as its beautiful 
congener. The Spanish differs from tbe mackerel proper in one 
very remarkable particular ; it baa an air bladder which the true 
mackerel of our shores has not, and yet the latter is one of the 
leadieet and swiftest swimmers, and at all depths, of any fish in the 
The fact is that the real use of the air bladder in the economy 
4>f fiah still continues an unresolved and seemingly an unreaolvable 

Loveis of living, healthy poetry — healthy as tbe moantaln 
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Iirucze, and free and sparkling as the mountain strejim, and mon I 
especially our Celtic friends who have been taught to honour a 
Nverence the " kilted " muse — will be glad to know that ProfeasokJ 
Blackie has in preparation the malerials of what canuot fail to J 
prove a very iotercsting volume, consisting of translations of » 
of the most admired compositions of our mijdem Gaelic ba 
Mac inty re's Ben. Dorain, Ala.idair Macdonald's Berlian, \ 
many of such lesser popular lyrics, as Am Breaean Waltadt^M 
Failte na Mor-Tliir, A Bhanaraeh Dkoun a Oruidli, Ac., i 
thus appear for the first time in a becoming Saxon garb ; not — to 
use the milliner's phrase — too tight a fit, oljserve, but natural and 
easy, though " made to measure," and we venture to predict that 
our English readers, who as yet know them not at all, and our 
Gaeliu friends, who know them well and have long known them, 
will alike be pleased with the results of the learned Professor's 
gallant raid into bard-land. The Professor has been visiting Hi J 
here lately, and we can honestly say that such specimens of hisfl 
work as he was good enough to read to us — and there are few bcttw^ 
readers than Professor Blackie — seemed to ua admirably done. 
His version of Ben. Dorain particularly, which we had an 
opportunity of hearing twice, and of which we can thus speak moet 
positively, is thoroughly well done ; so well, so faithfully, ( 
vrith such spirit and verm as must delight not only the ordin 
reader, hut the very " ghost " of the original author — ^Mucintyi 
himself — if, like the Ossianic deported heroes, he is permitted tl 
know and appreciate sublunary affaire from out the bosom of *' 
cloud," The Professor translates these Gaelic poems into Engl 
Terse just ss, in our opinioQ, they should be translated ; 
literally, but with all necessary freedom and elbow room, and j 
BO literally that any one knowing the English version may ri 
assured that he knows also the original quite as intimately a 
correctly as it ia possible in the circumstances for any mere outaitt 
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Tto know it. Johnson, in his L^f& of Dryden, referring to the 
letter's version of the ^neid, Ac, has a paragraph which is worth 
quoting in this connection ; — " When languages are formed upon 
diflereut principles, it ia impossible that the same modes of exprea- 
. should always be elegant in both. Wliile they run on 
together, the closest translation may be considered the best ; hut 
iwhen they divaricate, each must take its natural course. Where 
Coneepondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary to be content 
irith something equivalent, ' Translation, therefore,' says Dryden, 
'ia not 80 loose as paraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase.' " With 
I this we entirely concur, more especially when such widely 
ifferent languages as the English and Gaelic have to bo dealt with. 
We do not know that Profeasor Blackie ever read the paragraph 
quoted, or, even if he did read it, that he now remembers it ; but 
> hia translations from the Gaelic, to so much of them, at all 
nents, as were suhmittad to our notice, Dryden's dictura is entirely 
^iplicable — they are not so loose as paraphrase, nor bo close as 
litetaphrase. They strike a golden mean very difficult of attain- 
inent in such efforts ; and on the appearance of the volume itself, 
ITB shall be disappointed if nine-tenths at least of the many readers 
it is BUie to command do not entirely agree with us. But nous 
lerrotu, if we live we shall see. 

The TransactioTig of the Gaelic Society of Inverness for 1873-4 

md 1874-5, have reached us. The Secretary's paper on "Coinneach 

Odhar," the Brahan seer, is moat interesting, containing as it does 

e beat account that we have met with of that uncanny Ross-shire 

^ worthy. That he was an impostor, and a vulgar impostor too, 

there can be no douht ; but the etory of a man — clever, shrewd 

rascal as he was — in whom the people so thoroughly believed, is worth 

I the telling, and Mr. Mackenzie tells it very well. He should, we 
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md paper, containing the many other 



mderful vaticinations attributed to his hero, who seema to have 
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latterly been too clever by balf ; for he who could foresee the mis- 
fortunes of others — ^the death even of a cow— couldn't evidently 
foresee the well-merited fate that awaited himself; for he was 
hanged, and we have no doubt at all that he richly deserved that 
species of exaltation. What Thomas the Bhymer — ^him of Ercil- 
doune — ^was in the south of Scotland at a much earlier period, this 
Cknnneach Odhar, comparing small things with great, seems to 
have been in the North-West Highlands during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. " True Thomas," however, was a gentk- 
roan and a scholar; whereas Cainneach was, of course, uttedj 
illiterate, conducting his scheme of imposture solely by the aid of 
natural talents, which must have been considerable, and a large 
and ever-i-eady stock of impudence and cunning, nicely calculated 
to impose upon the vulgar. He made his grand mistake when he 
flew at such high game as Lady Seaforth and her domestic afGedn. 
She was too clever, too intelligent and weU-educated to be imposed 
upon. She ordered him to be hanged, a doom to which many were 
led at that period who probably less richly deserved it than such a 
prying, meddling, mischief-maker as was Kenneth the Seer. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Crops — Potato Slug — Fern Slug — Brackens: How thoroughly to extirpate them — The 

Merlin — Falcon and Tringa. 

Wb have had a full fortnight of magnificent summer weather 
[August 1875], a hright sun over-head from morning till night, 
with brisk breezes, a leanachd na grHne^ following the sun ; that is, 
beginning in the morning at east, and gradually wearing round 
pari passtt with the solar march, till at sunset it is north-west, and 
so on round and round the compass day after day, a phenomenon 
usually attendant upon the very finest weather in our northern 
latitudes. Under these circumstances it will not surprise those 
who care for such matters to hear that our hay crop, about which 
we were in such anxiety, has been secured in splendid condition, 
in such condition, indeed, as we can rarely boast of in the West 
Highlands. Our meadow hay crop, too, is this year unusually 
heavy, and already, in obedience to the adage which teaches that 
it is well and wise to make one's hay while the sun shines, we are 
all busy getting it cut down and secured, although the old, orthodox 
season is not yet for a fortnight to come — about old Lammastide. 
Oats with us here are generally a light crop, but it will as such be 
easier to secure in good condition than a heavier crop would be, 
and, upon the whole, may thus turn out quite as profitable. 
Potatoes are not so heavy haulmed as usual, but in other respects 
they promise well, and there is no appearance of our old enemy the 
** blight" We hear, however, a good deal of complaint in some 
districts on account of the prevalence this year of yellow shaw, or 
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a small ewT^ 
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htir-huidht as our Highlanders term it, the work of a small gn^ • 
slug that attacks the main-atcm eliaw just at its point of junction 
with the soil, and eating and tunneUing it through and through 
until the loaves Arst assume n yellow and withered appearance, and 
the whole ehaw finally falls down paralysed, and practically useleas 
and inoperative as to its proper functions, thongh not actually 
rotteu or dead, as in the case of the " blight," Many such shaM 
in a field give it an unsightly appearance, but beyond tlua there 1 
no great harm done after all, for as the slug seldom begins its n 
until the plant is large and wall forward, the tubers undergronnd, 
though they may be of smaller size than their neighbours that have 
escaped the slug's attentions, are yet sound and wholesome food 
enough either for man or beast. We have observed that t 
particular slug, or a closely allied species, is also much given \ 
feeding on the stem of the common fern or bracken, dealing \i 
it just as it does with the jiotato shaw, though, to be sure, it fi 
the fora a rather harder nut to crack ; for the brave bracken, n 
its firmer contexture of stem, refuses to bend its head to the greoi 
no matter the number or direction of the slug's insidious tunnellings 
and perforations. If you glance at a fern clump as you ride along 
the road or climb the mountain steep, the yellow, withered fronds 
of an occasional plant, hero and there painfully conspiouous amid 
the rich, dark, emerald green of its healthy companions, tell you 
where the grey slug — and a nasty, slimy little wretch it is — is 
busy at ite evil work, drinking up, like consumption among the 
human mcc, the very heart's blood, so to speak, of the fairest and 
finest iilante it can find. We have found in our own expericDcc 
that the best protection of the potato from its ravins is to give the 
ground a sprinkling of lime just as the plants are appearing above 
ground, about the end of April or beginning of May. 
early varieties usually planted in our gardens, a sprinkling of ■ 
is less unsightly and equally efficacious with lime. 
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And speaking o£ the bracken, let lis observe that, while it is a 

magnificent and beautiful plant, it ia, like sverything else of beauty, 

moat beautiful in its p['i}por placQ. Meet tt on mountain slope, in 

copsewood covert, or greenwood glade, and you cannot admire it 

sufficiently- In the end of autumn, particularly when its graceful 

fronds have assumed a certain indescribable tinge of mingled brown 

and mby and gold, a bracken covert is "beyond measure lovely. At 

BQcb a stage, and in the warm and luuUow light of the setting 

September sun, it is to ourselves uli that an ocean of broom in 

flower was to the great Linnteus. If, however, you live in the 

near neighbourhood of brackens, you will find tliat it is apt to 

creep down from its proper wild and upland habitat, and to 

enciDoch unduly upon your old gross lands, wherever it can get an 

undisturbed footing. If you consult books on the subject, they 

will tell you that if you cut them down for a season or two running 

L^fore they ripen, they will die away and disappear. With our 

\ soft-stemmed herbaceous plants, this method of eradication is 

Kjiometimea effectual enough ; with the bracken, as we know to our 

Det, it avails nothing. The roots are so curiously ramified and 

intertwined that they will live on and put forth a new growth year 

ff year, no matter how constantly and closely you cut and crop 

Stem. We gave up trying a pbin so futile, and only hit upon the 

bight way of dealing with them by the merest accident. Walking 

■long tbe edge of one of our old grass jiarka about mid-June some 

[.few years ago, we wished to get hold of a switch or something 

l^milar, wherewith to drive a fractious pony on before us to the 

F]»rk gate. There was no switch just then at hand, and, without 

L Blinking of it, we bent down, and with both hands pulled steadily 

I Bnd straight upwords at one of the largest of a luxuriant bracken 

[■ patch that skirted the path beside ue. To our surprise the pknt 

I' £ame up easily and from the very root, or we shoidd rather say 

I_-with the veiy root attached, long, dark-brown, and something cigar^ 
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like in shape and size, That particular plant, a alight examination 
Batielied us, was fairly or literally and for ever eradicated, exiirpaUd. 
■When you get hold of plant and root, you g«t all ; no other plwd 
can grow in its stead ; no plant, at oU events, can honestly call it 
progenitor. The thing now was clear; we knew what we had 1« 
do, and how sunple it was 3 One afternoon soon afterwards we 
called all our people into that field along with us. In all aoch 
a best lead yourself, if you would have the thing done ri^t 
We pidled a braukcn or two straight up and steadily in their 
presence, and showed them how it was extracted, even aa a practised 
dentist, " deacon of his craft," deals with an offending tooth — root 
and all complete. They then set to work along with us, and in an 
hour or so we had the whole field cleared of ferns— (juite a large 
carl-load of tlium— «ach plant with its black root attached, all of 
which were afterwards found useful as bedding for the pony, and 
the largest an<I least broken for thatch. In that field no hmck€0 
have sinee shown theraaolves. So, if you are troubled with fem 
the proper way is not to cut them down, for they will grow a 
but to deal with them as we did, and they will trouble you I 
more. There is soma trouble about it, no doubt, though far 1m 
than you would suppose, and then, you see, we really know nothiq 
at this moment worth the having to he had lotthout trouble ; ■ 
take the trouble and the good together, and be wise. 

In your sea-ahore wanderings, good reader, you must many ■* 
time and oft have witnessed the graceful flight of the tern or eea- 
awallow, the handsomest bird, perhaps, that ever saw its own 
image reflected in the glassy surface of a wavoless sea ; and yon 
must have noticed its sudden dart and dip, now and again, afl«r its 
prey into the bosom of the green, unliroken waves. This, of 
course, you have seen and admired a thousand times. But have 
you ever seen the merlin or merlin falcon {Faleo axaton), perform 
the same feat t No 1 Well, we did a few evenings ago ; >lb«tthe 
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momentaiy immersion in the briny blue was probably, nay certainly, 
what the merlin would have avoided if it could. It happened in 
this wise : We were engaged on the beach painting our boat — there 
are few things but we can put our hand to with more or less 
success, always barring shootingy of our deficiency in which we 
recently made full and honest confession — when we suddenly heard 
that curious and indescribable half-scream, half-cheep, so well- 
known to the ornithologist, and which tells him so plainly that the 
utterer is a bird — usually a small bird — in dire distress, in con- 
stant fear and danger of its life. Looking round, we saw a merlin 
in hot chase of a sandpiper {Tringa hypoleucvs), pursuer and 
pursued circling and wheeling in their arrow-like flight over the 
bent some hundred yards from the margin of the sea. Were it not 
for the manifest distress of the poor sandpiper, evidenced by its 
frequent scream, as if invoking all the kindly powers of heaven and 
earth to its aid, we should have considered it a most beautiful and 
interesting sight The merlin was evidently hungry and in earnest, 
and we made no doubt at all, for there was no possible way that 
we could aid it, that the sandpiper was distined to be the fiery 
little falcon's evening meaL But Diia aUter visum — the gods had 
otherwise ordered it. All of a sudden it seemed to occur to the 
Tringa that if there was the slightest chance of escape for it, it 
must be in closer relationship with its favourite and familiar 
element, the sea ; and to the sea accordingly in one rapid dart the 
poor bird betook itself. The merlin, as if aware that there was 
now at least a possibility that its prey might after all escape its 
clutches, made a magnificent dash after, and just as the sandpiper 
was over the sea, reached it, and pounced to strike, but missed ; by 
the smallest fraction of a single second, a sharp zig-zag in the 
Tringa's flight kept it clear of the stroke, and the merlin, by the 
force and impetus of its flight, plunged head over ears into the 
sea, whence^ with draggled plumage and brine-blinded eyes, it arose 
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with difficulty, and betook itself to a rock ledge at hand to preen 
and dry itself, with no other consolation in its disappointment, 
probably, than a mtto voce merlin-wise muttering of the adage, 
*' Better luck next time/' The sandpiper, it is needless to say, was 
soon a mile away, winging its terrified flight to the opposite Appin 
shore. We were glad that the sandpiper had escaped, that the 
merlin was disappointed. It is always pleasant to see an evil-doer 
baulked in the accomplishment of his evil intentions. And yet we 
don't know either. We have called the merlin an evil-doer : are 
we entitled so to call him 1 Was he not as much entitled, could 
he have secured it, to have that Tringa for his evening meal, as ire 
the delicious red rock cod that in an hour or two afterwards we 
enjoyed so heartily to our own supper 1 Let the reader think it 
over, and answer the question to himself at his leisure. 




CHAPTER XLIX. 



-The Buicher-Bbd ar Shrike— Tea drinking aoil Sobriety, 

T.Audi alteram partem is a sensible maxim, so reasonable in itself, 
and mUd and deprecatory of tone, that it rarely fails to commend 
itself to our sense of right and candour ; for if wo wouid arrive at a 
right conclusion on any matter in dispute, we must learn to listen 
without prejudice to both sides of a question. We can only hold 
our own convictions wisely and well, by knowing all that can be 
said in antagonism and per efmlra. The following letter from a 
correspondent in London, who writes under the pseudonym of 

I "Observer," tella rather in favour of those who entertain grave 
aiupicions as to the morahty and harmlessness of our prickly 
friend the hedgehog, and, of course, against Mr. Frank Buckland 
and ourselves. We are honest enough, however, to give "Ob- 
server's" communication in full, meanwhile merely remarking 
that, obliged as we are to our correspondent for his attention, and 
really interesting note, we are by no means convinced that the 
hedgehog is either oviphagous or a bird-klUer and bird-eater. At 
this date [February 1876], and with all our knowledge of the 
animal, we fear that nothing less than the catching of him in 
the very act would convince us, any number of uncompromising 
and hard-hearted gamekeepers, with "Observer" to back them, 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 

" While perusing your interesting article on the hedgehog, some 
slight personal experiences of this animal recurred to my mind, and t 
therefore thought it might be as well to communicate them to you, to 
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show that, according to my limited experiencey the hedgehog is not 
quite such a harmless and innocent creature as you endeayonr to make 
him, and further, that your practical experiments with the hungiy 
animals and the eggs are not sufficiently satisfactory to establish 
and set at rest once and for ever the hedgehog's innocency. To he 
brief : two or three summers ago, while living in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and within one hundred and fifty miles of the Highland 
capital, about ten o'clock on a beautiful Sunday evening in the 
month of June, and shortly after a most genial shower of lain had 
fallen to refreshen the young crops, my attention was attracted by 
the most alarming and violent cackling of a hen that had just 
begun to incubate on two or three addled eggs, or ' nest eggs ' as 
they are called. Wondering what would be the cause of this noisy 
demonstration on the part of the hen, and thinking that probably 
a thief might be at hand, I at once repaired to where the hen wa& 
I could see no one about, but there the hen was, as noisy as ever, 
looking towards her nest, advancing apparently to charge some 
unseen enemy, and then suddenly making a retrograde movement 
in the most frantic manner, without attacking her enemy. On 
stooping down and peeping into the comer where the nest was (for 
by this time it was almost dark)^ I observed a round dark object 
in comfortable possession of the nest ; this was a hedgehog. If I 
remember well, one of the eggs was broken, and there was very 
little of the contents left. This, I am almost sure, was the case, 
though I would hardly go so far as to swear to it at thii^ 
distance of time. Probably in these circumstances you will say, 
' Then, if you can't actually swear to it, your information deserves 
no attention.' However, bear with me a little longer. On another 
occasion, on a similar fine evening, about the same hour, and about 
four weeks after the above, I heard another hen, which, with a 
brood of some eight or ten fine young chickens, had taken up its 
night quarters quite near the scene of the first row, making a like 
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noise. Thinking a cat might be about, and therefore miiat be the 
enemy now, I went up to sec what was doing. There the hen 
was, standing a short djatance (rom the neat, with only two 
cliickens by her side ; the others could not be seen. On going 
nearer the nest, there was another hedgehog in qiiiet possossion. 
Below him in the nest were one or two dead chickens ; their little 
heads were crushed quite Hat and wet, as il some animal had been 
trying to chew the heads. Outside the nest were two more dead 
chickens, their heads being in the same flat and wet condition. 
The chickens were about a week old, and, so far aa I can recollect, 
there was no other disfigurement. In the morning two more live 
chickens turned up, and the poor hen had to bo content with a 
reduced brood of four or five inetead of eight or ten. The hedge- 
hog had been eeQt«nced to a violent death, but, fortunately for 
himself, made his escape while search was being made for any 
of the surviving chickens. During the next sumnier a duck hod 
laid a number of eggs — more than a dozen — in a quiet secluded 
spot at the root of a birch tree, and which were not discovered by 
human eye until they were rather far on in a state of incubation to 
be fit for use; so the duck was allowed to keep her eggs in 
order to hatch them. One night, about 11 or 11.30 P.U., 
some of the inmates of the house were disturbed by the duck 
coming to one of the doors, making a great noise, and would not 
leav& So, to save further annoyance, the servont rose and lockeil 
up poor duck with the other ducks. In the morning the prisoner 
was released, and allowed to go to resume possession of the nest, 
which, on examination, was found undisturbed, except that two or 
three of the eggs were amissing ; but this was thought nothing of, 
and allowed to pass unnoticed. However, a few nights after this 
occurrence, the duck repeated her visit to the house, was in a 
greatly disturbed Btat«, and would on no account whatever be 
>, aa the night was dark, a light was procured, and the 
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writer, along with a friend, went to the neat, and found & lit 
Bitting on the egga. Some of tbera were broken, and the 
great mess. Outside there was an empty ahell, and a largo 
hole in it. On tliis occasion the hedgehog had to pay the e: 
penalty. Mentioning these things to the people about, the wntei 
was informed that it was uaderetood generally that bedgehogi 
destroyed eggs, but it had never been known to them that they 
attacked young chiokens. However, they had never given tbe 
mattei any attention. Perhaps these facts I have related may be of 
e to you in making further inquiries about the hedgehog. 
At any rate, you may rely on the truth of my statements, as they 
are no hearsay stories, but facts that took place before my own 
eyes. Query — Granted that the hedgehog does not eat eggs, then 
what was he doing in poeeession of these three different 
How were the eggs broken 1 Wliat animal killed the chickens^ U, 
it was not the hedgehog % Perhaps a weasel would have done 
but in that case, would the weasel not have inflicted some senc 
wound about the throat, and which would have left soma bli 
marks 1 " 

Of some half-dozen bird-catchers, or bird-fanciers, as they 
calling themselves, that visit the West Highlands professionally 
from time to time, our favourite is Mackenzie, a north countryman, 
we believe, as one indeed might readily guess from his surname, 
and well enough known, we daresay, in and about Inverness, where 
during our last visit we noticed with pleasure — for it is a good sign 
of a people— that birds in cages were exceedingly common. " Old 
Cowie," another of the fraternity, is a respectable man, with more 
knowledge, perhaps, of things in general than any of his brethren 
that have chanced to come our way ; but for a knowledgt 
native wild-birds, their favourite haunts, food, song, and indivit 
habits — idiosyncrasies — for a knowledge, we say, precipe and 
rate to the most astonishing degree on all th(»e matters, you 
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truet Mackenzie, foi he ia far and &way at the head of his closa, 
IKwitively unrivoUed by any one else that we ever met with. Of 
the ornithology of books, of ornithology as a science, vith its 
systems, clasaificationa, genera, acd species, he knows nothing, of 
course, but he knows every bird you can refer to under some 
favourite provincial cognomen, and he Icnows it so thoroughly tlut 
no one could possibly know it better. It is true that ho knows 
little or nothing hvX birds, but he knows them, so well (the birds of 
Scotland), ao intimately, from constant intercourse with them in 
I tiieir native haunts and homos, that a " crack " with him about them, 
brben once you get him fairly started, is no ordinary treat to any 
nne so interested in all that concerns our wild-birds as we are, 
and have been for well-nigh a quarter of a century. Remembering 
that bird-catcbing is a sort of profession or trade, by which a 
UvelihooHi, however precarious, is encompassed, an affair of 
1 supply, with the iisual protiaic result of pounds, 
inga, and pence— or rather of shillings and pence without the 
^unds, these last seldom tickling the palms or troubling the purses 
f the order — one would espect to find tho bird-catcher a dull, 
nical rogue, a mere bird-trapper and bird-seller in the dearest 
uket, with no more of poetry or sentiment about him than about 
It white-aproned poulterer. This, however, ia for from being the 
i, at least not always nor oven frequently, for Mackemsie, " Old 
^Cowie," and others that we could name, really and truly love birds 
for their own sokes, without a thought frequently of their market 
value, and you can gather as you converse with them from their 
frequent references to the delights as well as Uie dfrngrhnents of 
their profession, that they are by no means either unconscious of or 
indifferent to the poetry of birds and bird life in their native 
haunte, whether on moor or mountain side, by solitary torn or 
stream, in copse and wildwood, amid the wildernesses of inland 
mountains or by the margin of the sea. We never knew any one 
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tto correctly and minutely cotiTersant with the langni^ of birds 
Mackenzie is. By the language of birds, we do not mean iheii 
Bong, for Bong is no more the ordinary speech of birds, Ihongli 
ntoat people think it is, than it is the ordinary speech of men. 
Mackenzie, it is true, can imitate the songs of our different species 
of worbleis with great taste and exactness, but when we say that 
he is convereant with the language of birds, we mean not their song, 
but their little notes, abrupt chirpings, and faint whisperings, indica- 
tive to the initiated of the particular thought or TnoUf at the moment 
predominant in the feathered breast, whether love or t«m>r, or 
mere apprehension of danger, or envy, or rivalry, or combativeness, 
or notes of warning, or call of invitation to its kind — all these, and 
for every separal* species, Mackenzie imitates with such 
mate skill, exactness, and dexterity, that he not only deceives 
ordinary listener when off his guard — he has more than 
deceived u«, though familiar with birds and bird-notes aU ou 
— but he deceives the very birds themselves, as we have 
witnessed with no little admiration and delight. I'hat much 
this imitotory work is done ventriloquisticolly renders it all 
more effective, as well as more difficult of attainment by others 
the fraternity ambitious of catching and cultivating on their own 
behalf so desirable a gift. This knowledge of bird language is, 
of course, of great value to him as a bird-catclier, and accounts for 
his success at seasons seemingly the most inopportune, and in 
localities the most unlikely, that an ordinary bird-catcher would 
probably search in vain for t> single specimen of goldfinch or aber- 
devine, linnet or redpole, or anything else in the shape of a valuable 
song-bird. In passing and repassing our place, this wonderful 
bird-man, as our servant girl styles him, always calls with such bird 
news and rare specimens as he thinks most likely to interest 
The other day he came in a state of great excitement to inform 
that just as he had got several siskins on his limed twigs, a bird- 
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not a Kavk of any kind, he waa certain — dashed out of a copse at 
hand, ponnced upon one of the Biakins, and hore it off and away 
before hia very eyes, ere he could do anything — so atidden and un- 
expected waa the attack — to prevent it ! Momentary aa waa hia 
glimpse of it, however, Mackenzie's qui<;k and practised eye enabled 
him to take in the ntarauder's predominant colouring, its shape and 
size, and mode of flight ; and on dewrihing these to ua, we at once 
exclaimed, a buteher-bird — a sArike I The description could 
•pply to no other British bird-killer that we could think of ; and 
that we were right we have no more doubt than if we had the 
culprit already in our cabinet. Mackenido waa in a rage. " You 
ate light, sir; it must have been a butcher-bird, for now I recollect 
having once seen a specimen in Ayrshire. I'm hound, however, to 
lay salt on yon chap's tail before I am done with him ; and you, 
sir, shall have him, dead or living. I swear it by all xay illustrioua 
ancestors, the Mackenzies of Kintail ! " he esclairaed, with a melo- 
dramatic air that was very amusing ; and shouldering hia cages and 
other paraphernalia of bis craft, he departed with a touch of hia 
cap and a bow that showed that amonget birds he had learned good 
manners and politeness to an extent that as a navvy or hired 
labourer he would probably be all hia lifetime very much a stranger. 
He has not returned to ua as yet, so we suppose he is still in 
puianit, detective-wise, of the shrike ; and it had better look out, 
for MackenziQ is just the man to aucceed sooner or later in laying 
I wit upon ita tail, as threatened. The butcher-bird, or ahrike, is 
1 the Lanius excuhilor of Lioufeua, an exceeding rare bird in the 
West Highland» — in Scotland, indeed — so rare that we never saw 
a living bird of the order, only stuffed or otherwise preaerved 
cabinet specimens. It preye on small birds, mice, inaecta, &c., 
which it does not tear up from under ita feet like the hawk tribe, 
but fixes it on a thorn-prickle, or in the fork of a smalt branch, 
and then tears it to pieces with ita bill, which is very strong, and 
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toothed anil hooked at the point. When. Mackenzie catches 
offender he ia now in eearch of, we shall have aometbiug more 
say ahout the hutcher-bird, if butcher-bird it proves to he. 

We have noticed, by the way, that all bird-catchere — all 
least with whom we have had any acquaintance — are prodigic 
tea-drinkers, not sipping th« grateful beverage from cups, i 
but literaDy drinking it in bowk' -full. They have assured 
they lind it tbo best thing tbey can take, not merely as a refresher, 
but as a long sustaining element in their dietary throughout their 
many wanderings by flood and field. And tike all large 
drinkers, bird-catchers are a very sober class of men ; thai 
should be so is indeed a necessity of their craft, for a knock-kn< 
shaky-handed, blear-eyed, nerveless bird-catcher wuuld be as un&t 
for the succeseful prosecution of the labours incident to his profM- 
eion, as would a similar physical wreck be for the succeasfnl 
manipulation of his tools in the more minute and delicate dej 
ments of mathematical instrument making. 
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It ihe Ptople— DifBculiy of d«liiig 
BliJJ prcvalcdE in Ihe Highlands — Coclc^rDwing at an 
Ringing in Ihe Ean— The " Dcad-Bcil "—Sir Waller 



Ith it— Eumplei at Snpentiiioiit 
lely houn— Itching of ibe Hvtt — 
:qh— Hogg-Mickle. 



We live in an age of intense literary and intellectual activity ; the 
tendency of the highest culture of our time [March 1876], however, 
it is complained, being towards materialiam and scepticiBin, the latter 
either in the form of indifferentism or absolute negation. The 
great mass of our people, however — the uneducated or only partially 
educated — stand at the other extreme ; for whilst it is complained 
that those of the highest culture believe too little, or don't believe 
at all, the common people, it is averred, believe too much. And it 
is perfectly true that the latter are indeed superstitious to an extent 
[ of which the mere outsider can have no adequate conception ; and 
[ yet, philosophically pondered, there can be no difficulty, we think, 
in arriving at the conclusion that of the two evils over-belief is 
better tlian its opposite; that it is better, upon the whole, to 
believe too much than too little. A man with any form of creed, 
even if it be false, may be led in time to believe aright, whereas 
case of the utterly creedless man ia well-nigh hopeless. For 
' own part, therefore, we do not look upon the superstitions of 
our people with such horror and alarm as many well-meaning 
peraonB, clerical or lay, feel or feign when brought in contact with 
an evil which, let the philosophers say what they will, has its good 
■a well as its bad side. We greatly doubt if, under present circum- 
[ atancos, and in their present stage of civilisation, the inhabitants 
I of Scotland generally, and of the Highlands, with which we aia 
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Sammimi kficfa wmA irfjgjj— wmgixitiaam. CobbUbU; at n^ptlt ' 
witk the i^M^J— i ind A« ■bmi, thej ■» mora diapaml tbu 
they Bi^t uthwiw ba lo Itdim* in and dape th« conduct of 
Ihnr daily Inw m MCOidnHB viA tlw doetriae at k fatnn vorid, 
, fiading and acknowled^ng 
; ma thnnigh the medium of their 
, yet not always degnuiii^ — the fnll 
g of wfaii tha apMtle speaks of in a Hntanl wsj 
M ** the paw of Ab wwUt to eonte." An intemting paper might 
be writtea m snpport ot the tbecffy here indicated, a theory thil 
to aeme may aam a pamdoz, but meanwhile it roii9t lie over la 
•ome mrae fitting oecason. Sncli a task irqairce time ; for of all 
the delicate taAa that the pliilaaophic mind aa ccmcem itself with, 
the most detieate is the end«aTotir to diacorer and rec<^iee the 
■pint of good Uiii^ in things erfl, and of leaaon in things ns- 
nwiiialihi Meanwhile, it is the trath, account for it as we may, 
that ootwithstanding the multipti cation of ministers and chorchee, 
schoolmasters and school boanls, " Increase of Episcopate " Bill, 
and all the rest of it, there is ettll a lirely andercurrent of super 
stition amongst our people, do what you can to stamp it out or 
otherwise; and that those who believe in it most implicitly an 
by no means the worst people either. An example of a rery 
common snpentition is the following : — A few BTenings ago, at an 
accidental gathering of some half-dozen families b a house in our 
neighbourhood, the sabjoined conversation took place with regard 
to a recent death in the pariah. Mia. B, — " I suppose you hsTe 
all heard of the death of X. L., poor fellow. It was reported he 
was better yesterday, but I knew Last night that I should bear 
of a death some time to-day, and knowing of no one else at pteeent 
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vnwell, I decided tliat it mnBt he X. L-'s death that wag foretold 
tte." Mr. G. — " Foretold you I how 1 " Mrs. B. — " Why, thus : 
long after dark last night, as I was busy getting the children's 
•npper, the cock, that had gone to roost as usual, suddenly stood up 
OQ hia perch, and crowed a long and loud crow that startled us all ; 
and I made Katie say the Lord's Pra-yer, for I knew that a cock 
crowing at on hour so untimeous meant a death in our neighbour- 
hood, and nothing else. On inquiry, I find that X. L. died just 
about that time." Mre. D. — " I know it too, that there was to be 
a death in our neighbourhood. My noeo itched so much all last 
evening, and the itching was on the left nostril side, and I was 
certain that it was to be the death of a male that I shotdd hear of. 
I had not, however, heard that X. L. -was bo very poorly," Mrs. 
T. — " While at breakfast tills morning, I could hardly eat anything, 

loud and persistent was the ringing in my ears. It was just 
Kfce the tolling of the church bell." Now, the reader must remem- 
ber that these were highly respectable women, of some education, 
■nd in every way of good repute ; and yet they had no idea at all 
that there was anything silly or wrong about their superstition, 
of which they made no secret, and which was reported to ub 
ladiately afterwards by one who was present Now, we ask, 
IS present and heard it all, how could he best deal with 
s4he believer in this supcretition, a superstition so wide-spread that 
it may bo said to be univeraaL Any attempt at getting angry and 
driving it out of them by the mere force and weight of yout 
superior enlightenment would be a false move, sure to be attended 
\j no good results. Laughing at the whole affair might perhaps 

a more successful way of dealing with the nonsense, but in 
neither way would you be likely to make them look at the matter 
from your particular light and point of view. Admitting that it 
was rank superstition and sheer nonsense, there was this one good 
thing attending it ; it led to much moralising on the shortness and 
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■Uiat^ fA liiiwai lifa^ aid the ansbndiitgiieaB gen^xlly of ail 
^■17 tlmip; and tlie MifiiMirfttiiiii waa pediape mora effeotoil 
UB diiMJi ott Aas vooid ba tba HMMt ouefoU j Mmpoaed sennoo. 
lllW Um phflnwrhie MjMct «f Uie oae aput, let na inquira why tlie 
I ■iiiiliiiMil dvokl be hdd aa pramonitoiy of death. Tiie cnv- 
P aig of tba cock )mm ^oliftbtf sobm connection with the denial of St. 
T PbIc^ and ia it, too, wa.j yoAmpt be tiaoed a faint temnanl of tlie 
I IM dhi&ation of tbe andenlfc Aa to the itching of the nose, «« 
eas oar inabiU^ to aajr anytluiig aatiafactorr, beyond the fact 
that in old times anything onnsnal and diffictUt to be reasonably 
Mconnted for in man's physical economy, aa wall as in his mental, 
ms at once attributed to a enpematnral cause. Of this the lingiiig 
in the ears, as well as the itching in the nose, must be held to be 
an example. The well-known ringing in the eats does come with 
exttaoidinary suddenness, as we have all experienced, and when it 
comes makes the most stoid philosopher look fooliab and out of sorts 
for the moment Its connection with death is perhaps to he traced 
to the paaaing bell of early and medisral times, and to the tolling of 
bells at fnnends even in our own day. Sir Walter Scott, who 
knew the peasantry of Scotland so well, and sympathised so ranch 
even with their auperstttionB, has a happy reference to the desthf^B 
bell in a passage in Marmitia : — 

" For non Lord MArmion niaed bii bead, 
And, tmiliiig, Co FiU'Euitaoe gaid — 
' Ii it not rtnoge, tlut, *■ je nng, 
Seem'd ia mtae tax a de»th-peal 
Sncli ■■ in nuiia«riei they toll 
For •ome departing sirter'g «oul I 
8*7, whkt may this portend T ' 
Tien fint the Pdmer nlence broke 
(llie livelong da)' he bad not ^>oke), 
' The de*th of ■ dear friend.' " 

On this psssf^e there is an interesting note very apropos to ( 
subject: — " Among other omens to which faithful credit ia givi 
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among the Scottish peaaantry is vhat is called the ' dead-bell,' 
explained by my friend Jame8 Hogg to be that tinkling in the 
eara which the country people regard as the secret intelligence of 
some friend's decease." He tells a story to the purpose in the 
" Mountain Bard," p. 26— 

" O ladv, 'til ikrk, ui' I heud the doul-beU, 

An' I dajwuL gae founder for gowd nor fee.^' 

" By the dead-bell," says Hogg, " is meant a tinkling in the eats, 

vhich our peasantry in the country regard as a secret intelligence 

of some friend's decease. Thus this natural occurrence strikes 

ly with superstitious awe. This reminds mo of a trifling 

•secdote which I will relate as an instance. Our two servant girls 

agreed to go an errand of their own one night after supper, to a con- 

riderable distance, from which I strove to persuade them, but could 

■not prevaiL So, after going to the apartment in which I slept, I 

'iook a drinking-glosa, and coming cloee to the back of the door, 

made two or three sweeps round the lips of the glass with my 

fcgers, which caused a loud, shrill sound. I then overheard the 

following dialogue : — B. — " Ah, mercy ! the dead-hell went through 

my head just now with such a kneD as I never heard." C. — " I 

beard it too." B. — "Did you indeed 1 That is remarkable. I 

never knew of two hearing it at the same time before." C. — " We 

will not go to Midgehope to-night." B. — " No 1 I wouldn't go for 

all the world I I warrant it ia my poor brother, Wat ; who knows 

I what these wild Irishes may have done to him 1 " Tinkling, how- 

[ ever, which both Scott and Hogg use, is not the word. It is more 

f of a ringing, so clear and loud at times, that wo once hoard a little 

I prl Bay " there was a bell in her head." Our authorities above 

[ eonfeaa that it is called the "dead-W/" amongst the peasantry, and 

I by bell they mean not a tinkling but a loud and very pronounced 

I Bound, as if of solid metal striking hollow metal, and causing the 
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bell-sound with which we are all bo familiar, Mickle, in hts fins 
ballad CwKnoT Ball, has a reference to Uie some superstition : — 

" The deatb-betl thriae wu hskrd to ring, 
An aerial voice whs beard to tatU, 
Asd thrice the raven flapp'd ita wing 
Around the towen of Cuninor Hall." 

To sneer at auch beliefs, and pooh-pooh them auperciUouEly and 

from a philosophical etand-point, is easy ; it has been tried witli 
but little satisfactory result. The true philosopher will be man 
and nioTs disposed, the more he deals with such matters, and Uw 
closer he examines them, to fall back on Hamlet'a dictum, "That 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy." So ineradicable is superetition of this eort, that 
you may battle with it long enough — we have battled with it for^ 
years — and find it at laat by no means the weaker of your assaults^ 
no matter how cautiously and cirouitously you aelect to d< 
with it 

After an unusually mild and open season, we have just had « 
taste of downright winter in the bitterly cold gales and drifting 
anow-storms of the last few days. Our weatherwise old folks are 
of course dehght«d that winter in proper drees and form has come 
at long last ; better late than never, is the cry, and a bright and. 
warm spring in due course is confidently predicted. 





' After rather more thou six consecutive weeks of weather so hot 
and dry and parching [May 1876], that we were all rapidly 
becoming hide-bound, browo-skinned, and sapless as so many 
Egyptian mummiea, the rain came at Jast ; came, too, not deluge- 
wise, and with a splash and a roar as is generally the case after 
such long-continued droughts, but calmly and softly as falls the 
dew of sleep on infant eyelids, and without a breath of accom- 
I ponying wind. The earth, long agape with thirst, drank it in 
I; greedily, and vegetable and animal life alike rejoiced in the grateful 
I quiet as well as in the copiousness of the blessed rainfall. You 
I ahould have heard how, when the first drop began to fall, our wild- 
I birds welcomed it. All at once, in wood, and copse, and hedgerow, 
Kthey burst out into loud and gladsome song; nor did they cease 
I when the rainfall was heaviest, as they usually do, but kept it up 
L'&r into the night, the merle and song-thrush now and again 
lilireaking out afresh as if they couldn't sufficiently express their 
p-joy, even after we had retired to rest, and well pleased lay listening 
to the music of the raindrops as they fell plashing and pattering 
from the eaves. Even oui least accomplished songsters took their 
share in this concert, and if they did not, simply because they 
could not, sing as well as their more gifted companions, they made 
at least, as the Ancient Mariner has it, a pleasant "jargoning," 
therein, dear reader, teaching us all this lesson, that if our gifts 
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prevent ub from plsying any gi^at or prominent part in ths 
orcbeatra of life, we are yet all the same to perfonn the parts 
assigned us as best we may, and always cheerily and with ■ 
will. Next morning again was calm and mild and beaatiful 
as a summer morning could be, while the country already looked 
so fresh and green and lovely that one could hardly believe that 
such a marvellous change haii taken place in the course of a sin^ 
night ; ao potent, in such circomstauceB, ia the kindly touch 
the Rain Eing's-mogic wand. 

The pbgue of mice in Upper Teviotdale lb a very serious mattci 
indeed, and the most energetic steps should at once be taken in 
order ^a check and, if possible, stamp out the evil. These little 
rodents multiply with incredible rapidity, and if they ore to be 
fought a toutratice and conquered, the sooner the campaign it 
opened, and the more vigorously it is conducted, the easier and 
flpeedier will be the victory. The short-lailed field-mouse is 
fortunat«ly a rare animal in the Highlands, though we have 
occasionally met with it in the districU of Lome, Lochaber, and 
Badenoch. We have also seen it on the lands of Drumfin, near 
Tobermory, in the island of MulL Once seen, it is easily recog- 
niaed again. Ito colour, instead of being of the ordinary "mouse" 
shade of grey or brown, is red, or reddish ; its head is more bullot- 
like and rounder, and its snout blunter than in any of its con- 
genera ; and its tail ends abruptly, giving that appendage a 
doelced and stumpy look, as if by accident or design one-third oS\ 
its proper length had been cut off in early life ; and hence its ' 
common designation of short-tailed field-mouse. Every one who has 
tried to capture a common domestic mouse with the bare hand, knows 
to his cost how quickly and sharply it can bite ; but the Uttla 
field-mouse never once attempts to bite the hand that holds it. If 
pounced upon while running about in the rough bent grass in 
which it usually shelters, it no sooner feels itself fairly 
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your hand than it seems to become paralysed through sheer excess 
uf terror, and you way handle it for a time and turn it about in 
all direotions as if it were a stuffed specimen, without its once 
offering to escape or defend itaeif in any way. If, however, yon 
lot it slip from your hand to the ground, it is at once off and away, 
and, search for it as yon may, you are never likely to boo it again. 
For ite size the Arvieola mjrestis is a v«ry powerful little animal, 
particularly strong in the neck, shoulder, and fore-arm, a pro- 
vision whereby it is enabled to dig and burrow its way under- 
ground when necessary, with all the eaao and rapidity almost of the 
mole itself. It is very fond of water, which it drinks often 
and greedily, and hence it is that it is never found at any great 
_-4istance from a plentiful supply of its favourite beverage. One 
^Fthat a lady friend of ours kept for some months in a cage, 
^umnk, more or less, she assures ns, during every half-hour of tho 
^May, and if ita supply at any time happened to fail by any neglect 
^■^ oversight of its mistress, the thirsty little toper squeaked 
* querulously and nibbled angrily at the bars and wood-work of its 
cage until its water-dish was replenished. When it had drank 
enough, it frequently stopped into the dish, and frisked about in 
^ such a manner as to wet its breast and lower parts of its body 
jughly, when it would retire to a comer of its cage in which 
a little raised platform, and, sitting up 00 its quarters, squirrel- 
rub and cleanse its bead and ^ace with both paws in a 
y comical manner. It was fed on succulent grasses and lettuce 
saves and endive from the garden, of which latter it was very 
fond. It also ate bread steeped in milk, and apples, both raw and 
hoiled. It finally met the fate of moat cage pets ; the cat got at 
it and killed it. We have only heard of one instance in which the 
^rvif<}la became so numerous in the West Highlands as to beoomo 
t that was only got rid of with great trouble and no little 
This was on the estate of Ardgour, in our own parish. 
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About seventy yeara ago, the late Colouel Maelcian, grandfather of 
the present proprietor, planted the greater part of the woods that 
now make the place bo beautiful — isX this moment one of the 
loveliest spota in all the Highlands. Shortly after the younR 
trees were plautetl, the field-mouse made its appearance, and in 
a few months ao rapidly increased ita numbers, that they were oii 
all hauls declared a nuisance that must bo got rid of at any cost 
Their favourite food in this inatauce seemed to bo the tender 
rootlets and bark of the emtUIor trees, thousands of which stnight- 
way shrivelled up and died away owing to the little rodenl's 
unkindly attentions. Colonel Maclean, who was eminently a man 
of action, vowed that such a stale of things was beyond all bearing 
and must be put a atop to at all hazards, "With a hoet of willing 
workers, he straightway set shout what for a time appeared a hope- 
less task, employing every conceivable means that wit or ingenuity 
could devise in order to check, and if posaihle stamp out 
the mouse plague. Having heard of a plan adopted under 
similar circumstances in the Dean and New Forests in England, 
holes and trenches were dng in ell direetions, and pitfaUa in- 
geniously constructed, in which very soon scores of the marauders 
were caught and killed every morning. The cats in every house in 
the hamlet, purposely kept for the time on short commons at home, 
were lucked out at night and allowed to cater for themselves ; and 
they fell upon the rodents tooth and nail, doing such execution 
that they soon became sleek and fat as cats were never known 
in Ardgour before or since. At convenient spots largo fires were 
kindled, ou which cauldrons of water were boiled, kettles of which, 
as hot as hot could be, were poured into such burrows as showed 
signs of habitation, with a view to scalding the inmittes to death. 
This was generally done in the early momijig, to make sure of 
finding the enemy at home, for the field-mouae, like most of the 
rodents, is mainly a nocturnal feeder. The keepers hod orders fi 
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the time to cease annoying vermin — so-called — of any kind, the 
result being that in a short time etoats, wcaseb, ravens, grey crows, 
bawkei, and owls abounded, and these, you may believe, did 
yeoman service in the campaign ; they were the cavalry that swept 
off the scattered fugitives. By fluch active meaaurea the enemy visa 
exterminated in a single season, and never again, so far as we 
know, showed face on Loch-Linnhe-aide. It was Colonel Maclean's 
opinion that the mice wore importjjd ; that the first pair, or more, 
perhaps, were brought from the south in the straw and moss and 
loatting in which the roots of the more valuable and delicate 
-plants and trees were packed. From the above our Teviotdala 
friends may perhaps gather some wrinkles that may be of use to 
'tiiem in their efforts to relieve themselves from their field-mouse 
invasion. 

And writing of the field-mouse reminds us that amongst our own 
domestic mice there is at present what is generally, if somewhat 
erroneously, called a "singing mouse." About a fortnight ago it 
attracted the attention of a young lady, who heard it at midnight, 
and thought at the time it was the twittering of some bird at her 
bedroom window. It was afterwards heard by others, and finally 

»\ty ourselves, aa we sat up late one night writing. That it was not 
• bird we were certain, and guessing the truth — for years ago we 
had become acquainted with the notes — we watched and waited 
until the "jargoning" seemed to proceed from a closed press 
immediately behind our chair, which we gently opened, and had a 
glimpse of the performer, who vanished, of course, but soon again 
1)egan its voluntary, or involuntary rather, behind the wainscoting 
in another comer of the room. It was, in short, a "singing 
ise ; " an involuntary music, however, with which the poor mouse 
would gladly dispense if it could. Birds, as wo know, are some- 
times incited to song by sheer rivalry and rage ; sometimes by 
jwjignant sorrow for the loss of a mate, or the despoliation of a nest 
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goldfinch in another cage beside him bosily scolding him all the 
time for having the impudence to sing so well, or sing at all, in 
interruption of his own louder and clearer notes. Cage-birds 
properly treated are a great amusement, and, if you pay them due 
attention, evince in a very short time a degree of intelligence so 
remarkable that you only wonder, philosophising craniologically, 
how so much of it can find lodging-room within their little heads. 
Mackenzie is commissioned to go to Norway and Sweden tins 
summer in search of a lot of crossbills, grossbeaks, and other birds, 
for a wealthy gentleman in the south, who is a great biid-fander. 
Let him only once get to their habitat, and Mackenzie is just the 
man to lay salt on the tail of any bird that fiies. 



CHAPTER LII. 

Tourist Gnunblen ; how to deal with them— Sea Fishing— Superstition about a GuU— > 

Josephus— Story of Mosollam and the Augur. 

With a bright sun overhead, at noon as nearly vertical as it can 
ever be in our latitudes, and a steady, kindly warmth, and no lack 
now of genial showers, our West Highlands are now [June 1876] 
beautiful exceedingly, almost at the height and heyday of their 
summer loveliness, while crops of all kinds are at their present stage 
all that we could wish them. Tourists in considerable numbers are 
already on the move ; and coaches and steamers alike are beginning 
to carry daily increasing crowds of passengers, so delighted with 
the attention paid them, and the elegance and comfort of their 
surroundings whether afloat or ashore, that a crack with them, as 
you chance to forgather of an evening, is always pleasant, for the 
essentials of a pleasant conversation are there to begin with ; they 
are pleased, and you are glad that it is so ; the rest is all smooth 
sailing. You meet an occasional grumbler of course ; a wretch, 
miserable himself, and anxious to make every one else miserable 
also. An extraordinary curiosity, in truth, is your thorough 
grumbler. The faculty would probably explain it all away by a 
reference to dyspepsia or some serious derangement of liver. From 
frequent and dose study, however, of a not uninteresting pheno- 
menon, we are rather inclined to think otherwise. In the genuine 
grumbler the disposition to look at things obliquely, and from a 
false or foreshortened point of view, seems ingrained in and inter- 
woven with his very nature. In everything he says and does you 
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detect a perverseneaa of dispt^ition and a thramnneiig of temper that ] 
you cannot believe to be tomporary or accidental, but a vnitabl* A 
part and portion of tlie man's being from the first The old J 
dictum about tho poet, which after ail is only true in a sense, i 
true of the grumbler absolutely. Grumhlema naecilur, Tum ^n 
he was born a grumbler, and if you put his mother in the wito 
box, and sbe chose to entertain you with reminiscences of hil^ 
infancy, her testimony, we venture to say, would go to show that 1 
he kicked and screamed at existence and all the surroundings d ' 
hia nuraory at the earliest moment possible for such an exhibitioa, 
and that this disposition to bit out right and left Indiscriminately 
at every one and everything, grew with his growth and strengthened 
with bis strength, till in fulness of time he became the thorough- 
bred grumbler who sat opposite you at the iubJe dhole a week ago, 
or rode with you atop of the coach yeatenlay. With spur on heel, 
and once fairly in the atiirups, your grumbler is ready to tUt, ia 
doarth of anything more substantial, at his own shadow. Att^'l 
attempt to mollify him, however well-meant and carefully worded, J 
only makes him worse. Do what you can, he remains a grumbler 1 
Btill — -implacable, unappeasable. As we generally meet with him 1 
here, hia grievancea for the most part are as to the steamer c 
coach by which he has travelled, and the food that he has had t 
eat. Try to put him right according to your view of it, and ytw 
are sure to catch it hot and heavy for your intorference in a 
which he declares concerns him alone, and yet with which he h 
been pestering everybody that would for a moment listen to 1 
all the way from Oban to StalTa, or from Ballachulish to Tyndru 
Give a man of this kind the aofU'St cushion in the coaeat comer o 
Cleopatra's barge ; the box seat in the victor's own chariot in a 
triumphal procession ; a first and full supply of all the delicacies al 
the table of Apiciua of De re Cuiiiuvria fame, and he would still b 
the same fault-finder and grumbler. Oue way of shutting up t 
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inveterate grumbler, very effectual in moat cases, ia to foo) him to 
the top of his bent-^to give liim line, in the piscatorial Eenae. If 
lie complains that his seat on the coach is liard and the rails behind 
:hnrt hie spine, assuro him at once, in a confidential sort of way, 

it you believe the axle ie horribly twisted, and ie as likely as not 
lio anap in twain just about half-way down the next incline. If he 
complaina of the dust, give it as your candid opinion that the Koad 
Trustees should he heavily fined for not allaying the nuisance by a 
properly arranged water-cart service all over the Black Mount If 
he complains that the steamer trembles in all hor timbers, and the 
steam, as it escapes at the calling- places, makes a horrible noise, 
agree with liim at once, hinting tljat an explosion of the boiler is 
ly no means an unlikely event through the carelessness of the coal- 
begrimed stoker, who ia just then cooling himself at an open air- 
hole, and wiping his brow with a wisp of tow. If at dinner ho 
abuses the soup, ask him how it could possibly be good, seeing 
that the water whereof it is made was taken a week ago, by means 
of a tarry bucket, from the third lock of the Crinan Canal 1 Does 
Ite abuse his salmon 1 Shako your head sadly, and point with your 
fork towards the round of beef, hinting that at thia season cattle 
'amnetimea die a natural death, and then their corcasaes are to be 
for a third of the market price of good beef. Go with liim and 

lyond bim in this sort of way for a httle, and be will soon see that 

in are only poking yonr fun at him, and the chances are that be will 
tronbling you at all events with his complaints for the rest 

the day. After all, however, it is but justice to observe that 
ren your inveterate gntmhler is not infrequently a much more 

liable person than he seems ; kind, too, after a fashion, and 
lOnazingly liberal when a proper occasion offers. 

Fish are now becoming plentiful along our shores, and with a 
little trouble in selecting a very eariy or a very late hour, and 
mtching the state of the tides, they may be caught in considerable 
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numbers with rod and line ; and irrespective of their value as an 
article of fowl, the pastime is by no meana contemptible even as % 
matter of sport, thouf^'h, sooth to say, many people live within 
eight of the sea for yeara, and kuow little or nothing of the amnsft- 
ment that may he had so reo-dily and cheaply in this way. ThoM 
caught at present ore principally whitings, lythes, and sethe, ir 
coal-fish, with an occasional aaa-bream. This last is reckoned a 
somewhat coarse fish, but it is by no nieans bad eating when 
properly i^ooked and served, and you recollect as you ent that ^a 
price of mutton is something like a shilling the pound, 
frequently not to be had even at that. 

More prone, perhaps, to supeiatition in every form than tl 
more inland brethren, our maritime population have rjnite 
number of freUa, forms, fancies, and superstitious observan< 
most of them only silly and harmless enough, in connection 
all their sea-fishing adventures, whether with rod, net, or 
A few evenings ago, as a party of four, douce and decent 
enough, were preparing to launch their boat to go a-fishing, 
chanced to pass along the beach, joining them, aa has long 
our habit in such circumstances, for a few minutes' com 
tion. Suddenly, as we were speaking, a large black-backed guU 
(Larus marinus) wheeled towards us out of a flock that were 
lazily circling about at a considerable distance seawards. Kight 
towards us, as if on some express and F]>euial errand, came 
gull, one of the largest and most beautiful of sea-birds, until 
was within less than fifty yards of us, when by a change of poi 
and a scarcely perceptible movement of wing, he slowly swept 
round our heads, screaming the while as only a black-backed goU 
can scream — a wild and eerie note that may be heard for a league. 
ITie gull's business, whatever it might be, was eo manifestly 
connected with one or all of us, or with the boat, perhape, round 
which we were standing on the beach, that it could not but attnu*.] 
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attention and provoke comment from the most unobservant. After 
circling some half-dozen times round and round and right above 
our heads, the bird, with one loud parting scream — ^and yet scream 
is not the word either ; the Gaelic guUeag is nearer it — and with an 
upward oblique sweep, so beautifully easy and effortless that it seemed 
the result of a simple act of volition rather than a grand p<i8 in 
volitation, flew away to join his companions, who were now heard 
clamouring over a coal-flsh goil or boil, as the Highlanders call the 
ebullition of the surface play of a shoal of sea-fisL The men 
looked at each other and at us meaningly ; and at last out it came. 
'* Small chance," said one of them, '* have we of anything like a 
good fishing this evening : better for us to stay at home." " Why 
so 1 " we quietly inquired. " Well, sir," was the response, " I never 
knew a gull act in that sort of way but it meant bad luck in fishing, 
and the non-accomplishment of one's errand afloat, whatever it 
might be." The rest agreed with the speaker, but we persuaded 
them, after some trouble, to proceed to their fishing-ground, to give 
it a trial at least ; and when, at a much later hour, they returned, 
we were on the beach to meet them, and found that after all 
they had made an excellent fishing. There and then we sat down 
beside them as they were dividing their fish into equal shares, and 
told them the following story from Josephus, Against Apion, 
Quoting from Hecatseus, the great Jewish historian proceeds : — '' As 
I was myself going to the Bed Sea, there followed us a man, 
whose name was Mosollam ; he was one of the Jewish horsemen 
who conducted us. He was a person of great courage, of a strong 
body, and by all allowed to be the most skilful archer that was 
either among the Greeks or barbarians. Now, this man, as people 
were in great numbers passing along the road, and a certain augur 
was observing an augury by a bird, and requiring them all to stand 
still, inquired what they staid for. Hereupon the augur showed 
him the bird from whence he told his augury, and told him that if 
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1 ; but that ^B 



the biid staid where he was, they ought all to stand still ; I 
if he got up and flew onward, they must go forward ; but that if 
he flew backwaid, they must rctiie again. MosoUam made no 
reply, but drew hla bow and shot at the bird, and bit him and 
killed him; and as the augur and some others were very angry, 
and wished imprecations upon him, he answered them thus; — 
• Wby are you so mad as to take this most unhappy bird into your ■ 
hands ! for how can this bird give us any true information con- -I 
ceming our march, which could not foresee how to save himaeifl'I 
For had ha boon able to foreknow what was future, he would nc* 1 
have come to tliis place, but w^ould have been afraid lest MosoUam ' 
the Jew would aboot bim as he has done, and kill him.'" Th» I 
men, who bad listened most attentively, smiled aa wo concluded,.] 
and agreed that MosoUam must have been a very sensible I 
and vowed that for the future they would attach no more meaningl 
or importance to B circling, screaming gull, than to the chirping of :1 
a wren in the elder bushes at the cottage doors. And what after I 
all, the reader may ask, brought the black-backed gull circling and J 
scteamiog over your beads t Well, from its great and immenso I 
spread of wing, it was probably the leader and guardian of its own] 
particular flock, and as such thought it his duty to reconnoitre i 
person, in case the five men about the boat on the beach should] 
have sinister intentions as to him or hia. Hi 
was JTist hia way of telegraphing the results of bis observations t( 
his distant companions ; or he may have been scolding ua in faiifl 
own manner for our manifest intention of leaving the land, a 
invading what be considered his o\^^l proper element and territory, 
the sua. A more prosaic explanation, if it please you bett«r, 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that the boat was internally 
Inrgply innnisled with fish scales, and emelt strongly of fish, ( 
thrt that, to one of bis sensitive olfactory nerves, was the onl^ 
um Kttnction, the rest boing mere idle curiosity, from whicbfl 
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birds are no wan fxfnpg izaai jdbbl Out ihmz cmh* is €i»%ftixk if 
difBlcolt to be actonniHi f qb^ and iiu2 ]& tbax iDdiTSisil palls 
freqnentlT act as tliis guQ acsed vbai a boai is aK-^ci to pot off 
from the dioie in the fiilmig seascai. vbich being <KcasioDaUT 
connected, as nnist aomxismes^ happea, bovepo* aocidenullT, with 
an unsnooessfol fishing adTennxre, gave nse to the siUr superstition 
which, by the aid of Flarins Josephns, we were able in this instance 
at least SQCoesBfall j to eombai. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

Heat in Mid-Aug^ust— Early Planting and Sowing — Over-ripening of Crops — Medusae— 
Stinging Jelly^Fish— The amount of solid matter in Jelly- Fish. 

The unprecedented heat of mid- August lasted with us heie precisely 
a fortnight [September 1876]. Beginning on the 10th, it continued 
with little intermission or mitigation till the 24th, when the wind 
suddenly chopped round to the south-west, our rainy quarter ; the 
sky assumed the threatening aspect, an ugly interminglement of 
black and dark grey, with which we are only too familiar, and rain 
began to fall with that dour, persistent pattering, and aimless 
horizontal drift, which sufficed to convince the most careless and 
imobservant student of our West Highlands meteorology that it 
was neither a thunder-plump nor a mere passing shower, but a 
determined and regidar "set-in" of probably some days, or, it 
might be, of some weeks* duration. The last ten days have 
accordingly been more or less wet, and as the com over the 
country generally is about ripe for scythe and sickle, many an 
anxious eye is cast heavenwards with wistfullest glance, morning, 
noon, and night, in hopes of a change of wind and a return to fair 
weather. We are about tired of advocating the advantages of early 
sowing to our friends of the West Highlands. We are content 
with once again stating the fact that, having sown early, our own 
com was cut in ripe and good condition on the 17th August, and 
safely housed without having once been touched by a single drop 
of rain. A single armful of such well-preserved provender is 
worth a whole back-burden of the washed-out and sapless stuff 
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that usually goes by the name of " wintering " and " winter keep " 
in this and the neighbouring districts. It is proper to say, how- 
ever, that, though so difEcult to move to an earlier date in corn- 
sowing, our people here have of recent years been more amenable 
to good advice in the matter of potato culture. This year a large 
breadth of potatoes was planted in March and early April, and the 
consequence is that these are now nearly ripe, and of the best 
quality, stronger too, and in every way better able to resist the 
attacks of blight — ahBii amen ! — should it unfortunately come their 
way, as we hope it won't ; while the still green and half-ripe tubers 
of later plantings would probably suffer largely under a similar 
visitation. Not even when it is quite ready for the sickle do 
people generally cut their com timeously. Too often it is allowed 
to ripen overmuch, till the straw is over-dry and sapless, besides 
the inevitable loss of grain in the stooking and subsequent ingather- 
ing. It is very much the same with hay. As a rule, it is left too 
long uncut, by which its quality is sadly deteriorated. Kor is this 
mistake in haymaking peculiar to the west coast, but much too 
common over all the coimtry. Even in Morayshire and about 
Inverness the hay crop is, as a rule, allowed to ripen over-much. 
If it were cut ten days or a fortnight earlier it would weigh more, 
smell sweeter, be more nutritious, and better every way than under 
the present system, which allows it not merely to ripen, but to 
more than ripen, to wither up and lose most of its sap and seed 
before it is cut and secured. It may, perhaps, be laid down as an 
axiom that root crops cannot be allowed to ripen over-much; 
cereals and grasses most certainly may. 

Cavill's recent attempt to swim the Channel, in rivalry of Captain 
Webb's featy was a failure, and had medical aid not been so 
opportunely at hand when the swimmer, comatose and unconscious, 
was lifted out of the water by his friends in the attendant lugger, 
the venture, noteworthy, though unsuccessful, for its pluck and 
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daring, would probably have reaoltod in aomething far more » 
than mens failure. In accounting for his non-success, and his stats 
of extreme oxhauatlou when token out of the wat«r, Carill lai^gdjr 
blamca the jelly-fish or sea-blubber, through perfect shoala of which 
he had once and again to force bis way ; and although he wore a 
thin jersey, which muat have been Bome protection, enough of the 
bare skin wils exposed to contact with the cold, clammy, slim; 
Meduna;, to moke him exceedingly nervous and generally uncomfort- 
able throughout a full third af the distance covered. The number 
of these Medusffi to he met with at certain seasona all along the 
British shores is enormous ; and towards the close of summer aad 
early autumn they are moro abundant, perhaps, in our western 
locha tlian anywhere else. looking over the boat's side on a fine 
day, we have seen them in our own Loch Leven in incalculable 
numbera, thick as autumnal leaves in Vallambrosa, or the stars in 
the Milky Way — of all shapes and sizes too, swinuning about 
aimlessly by a slow but constant contraction and expansion, i^nlar 
as Iho beat of a pendulum, of their umbrella-like bodiea, fringed 
like a lady's parasol, with a dose edging of thread-like eilia, and 
frequently having long, pendulous tentacuhe attached to their niidei 
anrface, giving the healthy animal, when busy in its proper element, 
a very curious appearance. Though the jelly-iiBh is in constant 
motion — in perpetual motion, bo to apeak, for it never rests, that 
ever we could discover, either by night or day — it« progress in the 
sea i& rather due to the set of the wind and the tide-drift than its 
own exertions, its incessant labours of contraction and expauaiou 
being performed not ao much for the purpose of shifting its place in 
tlie water, as for the purpose of grasping and auckiug in at each con- 
traction such microscopic orgajiisms as form its food. It is true that 
in a calm and tideless sea ita motions cause it to be carried in the 
direction of tbe contracting beat an inch or thereby at a time, but this 
progress is clearly accidental and unintentional, so far as it is coo- 
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oemedy the great object of the incessant contraction and expansion 
being, as we have said, not so much change of place as the capture 
and insuction of its ordinary food. The Medusas swim at all depths 
in the sea, but as a rule thej seem to prefer feeding within a 
fathom or two of the surface, particularly if the sun is bright and 
the sea \a perfectly calm. The mouth of the Medusa is in the centre 
of the imder concave surface, and the animal's modus operandi in 
sweeping in its food towards this orifice is not difficult to understand. 
Stretch out your right hand, with its back or knuckle surface up^fer- 
most. First expand the hand and fingers to their full extent, then 
contract so as almost, but not quite, to close the hand, not quickly, 
but very firmly and decidedly. Continue in this way opening out 
and closing the hand and fingers, not quite so fast as a second's 
beating pendulum oscillates, and you have the perfect analogue, or 
more properly the homologue, of the Medusa's action. If you can 
fancy an orifice or mouth in the centre of your palm, and your 
fingers to be the fringe surrounding the jelly-fish disc, and if you 
perform the action indicated in a tub or pool of water, into which 
a little flour or fine oatmeal has been thrown to represent the 
animalculse forming the Medusa's food, so much the better : you 
will at once understand how the animalculae and food particles are 
swept and sucked in by the current created towards the animal's 
mouth, or gastric cavity, as it might be more properly termed. 
When one or more of these animals comes in contact with a swimmer's 
skin, the sensation is anything but agreeable, a feeling of indescrib- 
able loathing and horror being engendered by the touch of the cold, 
gelatinous mass, that you are yet conscious is not dead matter, but 
an animated pulsating organism. But though contact with the 
ordinary Medusa is bad enough, there is another species of jelly-fish 
not uncommon in British waters at certain seasons, accidental con- 
tact with which is a very serious matter indeed. These are known to 
naturalists as AcalepJuje, from a Greek word signifying a nettle. They 
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are not so numerous on our shores as the true Medusa, but tl 
grow to a much larger size, Bome of them measuring eighteen, twentj'iil 
or even twenty-four inches acro&g the disc, and thick and hoavy il 
proportion, large enough, whon fresh from the aea, to fill a 
considerable size. If one of these wretches comes in contact » 
the human skin, it is found to sting like a nettle, only much mor 
aevetely, and hence its scieutitjc name. A swimmer stung by contact 
with an acaleph feels not only the cruel smarting of the nettle-h'ke 
and burning stinging, but he is in a few minutes frej^uently otct- 
come by a feeling of languor and sickness, that lasts for a consider- 
able time, and ia sometimes only relieved by a violent ht of vomiting, 
just as if he was a sufferer for the moment under the influence of a 
powerful emetic. We have more than once been stung by an acaleph, 
and can apeak feelitigly on the subject Only last aeaaon a boy on 
the opposite coafit of Appin was, while bathing, so severely stoi^ 
by one or more ocalephs that he was for some days confined to b 
seriously ill, and under medical treatment. This power of stingi 
seema to be a wise provision in the economy of the animal, for ti 
purpose of rendering helpless and numbing its prey, to make the 
easier of capture and subsequent deglutition, just as the Myiotis, < 
electric eel, with like purpose puts to a very import^t and practical 
use its electro-battery shocks. The true acaleph may generally bo 
distinguished from the more harmless jeUy.fish by having a good 
deal of colour in its tissues, lielng striated with red, pink, and pala 
green, which gives it a very beautiful appearance as under the 
bright sunlight it floats about, contracting and expanding with the 
regularity of a pendulum beat^ ndar the surface of the calm, nnruffled 
sea. The amount of solid matter in a jelly-fish of any kind, bow- 
ever large, is amazingly small. Within a thin, filmy skin, they «ib 
entirely made up of water, with a few threads apider-net-wise r 
ning tlirough it to keep it in shape, like the ropes on which t 
stretched the immense velarium of an ancient amphitheatre. 
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nmer storm we have seen the sea-boach covered with a con- 
nderable ■wall of jellj'fiah that had "been cast aahore, a yard in 
breadth, perhaps, and a couple of feet in height ; and before the 
0venin|{ of the next day, during which, the aim shone out hot and 
otear, the whole had melted away like 80 much snow, leavinjj only a 
thin film of gelatinous matter, which, if gathered together in a 
ngle heap, wouldn't have filled our venerable hut still useful 
ClaeliTiacTiddin" hat. There ia a good story tolil of a farmer, 
•omewhere from the altitudes of Druhnuachdar, who took some 
land by the sea, not a hundred yards from our own neighbourhood. 
One morning he saw the beach covered with a deep ring of jelly- 
fish as above, and being an eident body, he got his horses and carts 
order, and commenced to cart them afield, in the belief that they 
eould Dot but prove excellent manure for the land. After working 
kt the job nearly half a day, a naturalist, who chanced to pass the 
iray, astonished the farmer not a little by assuring him that some 
hogsheads of sea-water, and a einfjle pockei-haniikerehief full of 
manure from the nearest dung-heap, would fitly and fully represent 
all that he had on his land in the fifty odd carts of jelly-fish that 
liad cost him so much labour ! The story goes on to say that that 
particular farmei looked askance at jelly-fish ever afterwards, and 
didn't care much to have their natural history discussed in his presence 
at kirk or market, at bridal or funeral, all his life lon^. The fact is, 
tbat a mass of jelly-fish sufiicient to load the " Great Eastern " 
■wouldn't probably yield a peat creelful of solid serviceable matter 
for any purpose or purposes whatever. The jelly-fish is known to the 
Gaels of the Hebrides and West Coast by a curious name — Sf/etth 
R&in for the smaller ones, tliat is, the seal's vomit, and for the 
larger ones, Sgeith Tia Muieamara, the whale's vomit, in the absurd 
belief that they were the vomits respectively of the uncanny Sealeh^, 
of whom the Highlander had always a superstitious dread, and of 
the largest of marine monsters, after they had gorged themselves 
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to repletion on a shoal of extra-oleaginons hening or mackeieL 
These names for the jelly-fish are doubtless absurd enough, and 
yet, in defence of the good old Gaelic name-giyers, let us observe 
that they are not a whit more absurd than the Caprimulgus (goat- 
sucker) of Linnaeus as applied to the night-jar, or the Frugilegui 
(com -gatherer) of the same high authority as applied to the 
common rook. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Approach of Winter— Contentedness of the People — Poets and Wild-Bird Song— Differences in 
the Colouring and Markings of Birds' Eggs — Late Nest-Building— Anecdote of Provost 
Robertson of Dingwall, Mr. Gladstone's Grandfather. 

The meteorological yaticinations of oux weather-wise octogenarian 
neighbours have met with abundant and speedy verification in the 
storms and heavy rains of the past ten days [October 1876]. For 
the month of October, however, the weather continues wonderfully 
mild ; even with wind and rain the temperature is higher than it 
usually is at this date ; an occasional fine day, besides, encouraging 
us in the hope that winter proper, winter with its thousand dis- 
comforts, its snow and sleet, its cold and cheerlessness and gloom, 
may be checked in his advance for some weeks to come, by the 
uncompromising attitude of an autumn so lusty of life and bright 
of eye, but, despite an occasional overclouding of countenance, it 
seems yet but only little past its prime. Agriculturally the season is 
being wound up satisfactorily enough ; crops have, upon the whole, 
been secured in very fair condition, and although the herring fishing 
in our lochs as elsewhere has proved a failure, our people are 
prepared to meet the coming winter in comparative abimdance, and 
with a cheerfulness calculated to disarm the gloomy season of more 
than half its terrors. The poet has philosophicaDy observed that 

man 

** Wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long "— 

where " wants," you will observe, has to be read in a restricted and 
peculiar sense : the plain prose of it being, that for all lus essential 
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ne«(ls man requires but little, that merely to live a little snfficei^ ' 
and that, on account of the ahortness and certainty of human life, 
Q that " little " is soon dispensed ivith — u no longer loqnind. 
Granted, Poet ! hut not the less true is it tiiat during man's 
allotted time tho " little," however small, is indispensable all the 
same, aud any sensible diminution or curtailment of his " little " 
vill nmko a man, however ahstemious and sober of life, just as 
miserable as his fellow who has to bewail the diminution, not of bis 
" little," but of his abnndance. Kothing pleases us in our people 
here more than their constant cheerfulness in the enjojTnent ot 
their " little." They would doubtless take more if they could get 
it, and rejoice exceedingly if their " little " could be converted into 
an abundance ; but meantime they have the good sense to be con- 
tented, and even happy with what they have, and that, too, to a 
degree that no one perhaps leas intimate with them than we aa,^ 
could believe possible in the circumstances. 

Our " Indian summer," that seems still to linger, as if loA i 
leave us to the tender mercies of a winter that is likely to prOTB 
iiQUsually inclement, has been a season of unwonted jubilation to 
our wild-birds ; for, guided by au instinct that is a monitor suffi- 
ciently to be depended upon in ordinary circumstances, they h 
already, each after his kind, prepared themselves, not forequinoc 
warmth and sunshine, but for equinoctial storms. All the i 
then, from its very unexpectedness, did they feel bound to rejoice 
in tho incalculable blessing of twenty free days of midsummer 
warmth and calm at a time when, in tho usual couiee of events, 
the tempest should have been howling through the woods i 
careering over moss and moorland, they the while glad to c 
for shelter and safety in such crevices and c 

suited to their purposa At and after the autumnal equinox, i 
ordinary seasons, the only one of our native wild-birds that sing^ dl 
attempts to sing, a fairly finished song, is the redbreast ; thong 
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to be sure, tlie wren alan sometimea etrikes up an occasional voliin- 

tsiy when we least expect it ; the lively Lilliputian in his song, as 

in everything else, being a creature of unbridled impulse, guided 

Bolely by tbe whim and caprice of the moment, as if in utter 

I contempt and disregard of the method and order by which other 

I birds are fain to regulate tbe conduct of their livca. Kot tbe red- 

ne, however, backed by the intermittent melodies of the 

j wren, who, Sima Eeeves-like, only singa when the humour seizes 

■ bim, obstinately silent when you would expect him to aing, and as 

obstinately eingbg when you would expect him to be silent ; but 

the blackbird also, and chaffinch, the corn bunting and goldfinch, 

have been of late delighting us with their music, in volume and 

compass and exquisite finish hardly inferior, though so out of 

\ season, to their most successful performances in spring and early 

ft mmmer, which, be it noted, is ilm season for wild-bird song at its 

I beet. Our poets, as if by tacit arrangement and preconcert, do all 

I in their power to impress us with the notion that June is not only 

I the month of flower and leaf, but the great bird music month as 

I veil, a mistake partly owing, no doubt, to their ignorance of bird 

tJife, but mainly, we suspect, arising from the fact that " June " and 

" tune " are such pat and perfect rhymes, that the poet dealing 

1 summer glories and summer joys never fails to pounce upon 

n for instant use, without a thought of their inappropriateneas, 

it least as bird music is concerned- It is true that with 

e to bird song our poets are also liberal enough with their 

and " lay" which, oa nearer to tbe mark, is somewhat 

Better still, however, woidd be April, if our poets would 

f be correct, to which we might perhaps suggest " trill " as a rhyme j 

1 rhyme to be sure, even if " April " could be decently 

\ placed at the end of a line (as in the old " valentines ") without 

I being misaccentcd ; but we omithologista could forgive the halting 

llbyme and baibaioua accent for the sake of the cotiectneBS of the 
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" colouring " otherwise. The trath is that our beat wild-bird manfl 
time may be set down sa properly belougiBg to the eight weekt 
between the 15th March aad the 15th May. Let our poets, then, 
look out for and find appropriate rhymes for "March," "April," 
and " May," It is their busiiieas and not ours ; but for any sake, 
in dealing with wild-bird music and summer jojs, let them beware 
of the fatal facility of the rhymes of " June " and " tune." PoeU 
and poetry apart, however, it was extremely interesting to 
the conduct of om wild-birds during our late " Indian sumnier.' 
For the firet few days they fluttered about and chirped interrof 
tivoly amongst themselves, as if in a state of doubt and indecision^'' 
if not of actual bewilderment, evidently puzded what t« say Xo 
but, upon the whole, of opinion that it was too good to last I^st, 
however, it did, longer than either they or we thought at all likely, 
and before the end of the week the chirping had develope<l into 
actual song, and the fluttering into a buBiness-like activity, as if 
they bad fully thought it over, and bad decided that it was heat, 
proverb wise, to bo making some hay while the eun shone. Our 
attention was first of all attracted by a pair of house epairows 
passing and repassing our study window, now with a stray feather, 
now with a bit of straw in then- bills, with which they disappeaipd. 
in a clump of ivy high up on a corner of the garden wall. 
climbing by the aid of a small ladder to inquire what they wi 
about, we found that they were repairing a nest, in which they had 
already reared a brood this season, and which the youngsters, in 
their unfledged and awkward babyhood, had considerably damaged 
and generally knocked out of aliape — " into a cocked hat,' 
aa they say across the Atlantic. With a care and painat 
however, which our " featherlesa biped " architects, in 
their repairs on our stone and lime habitations would do well to 
imitate, the sparrows in a surprisingly short time got their house in 
order, and in a few days thereafter we found a couple of eg^ ji 
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These egga we took away, for it would only be cruel to allow a 
brood to be hatched at tliia season, only to starve and die before 
they could posaibly be strong enough of wing to shift for thein- 
Belvea. And here, in connection with these same eparrow eggs, let 
ua record a fact that seems to have hitherto escaped the notice of 
oar oologists fegg-atudenta), even the most lynx-eyed and observant 
of them, and it is this : that in the case of such of our wild-hirda 
as breed more than once in a single season, the egga of the second 
laying, and of the third, if third laying there is — of all eggs, in 
short, dropped after the fi,rd laying — are, as a rule, either entirely 
free from spots, or, if they have the spots, they are so faint aa to 
be scarcely distinguiahable. In the case of the sparrow ^gs, for 
example, taken from the nest as just related, they were perfectly 
spotless, pearl-white and clean aa they could be. Even tinder a 
. Una of considerable power they presented hardly a trace of spot or 
colouring in any form. And yet lake an egg from a sparrow'a 
Best in early spring- — from the fird laying that is — and yon will 
inrariably find it to be spotted or blotched with a perfect constella- 
tion, so to speak, round its larger end of greyish and dusky brown 
dots and markings. On due examination, we suspect it will be 
1 found to he the same in the case of all our " spotted " egg layers ; 
I And to this fact, that lias been bo unaccountably overlooked hitherto, 
fe to be mainly attributed, we make no doubt, the many dissensions 
and disagreements that so frequently have set our beat, and other- 
wise good-natured, ool(^sts by the ears. In another particular, 
too, the eggs of later laying differ from those of the first — in the 
thickness, namely, of the shell ; that of the later laying being 
thinner and more fragile in the handling. On account of their 
' fcagility, indeed, it ia extremely difficult to hlow without damaging 
RS egg of this kind, taken from one of our smaller bird's neets 
I towards the close of the season. All which, the faintness of colour- 
I ing in or total absence of the spots, with the llijnnosa, transparency, 
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imd general fragility of the shell, is donbUees due to 
Titality, guoad Iioc, consequent upon the prodigality of ent 
thrown into the loves and labouia of rearing the fint 
hrood. 

On this occasion, too, a paJi of blackbirds began a nest tU novo, 
either despising the labours of mere repairing, or having no old 
nest, perhaps, to repair. The blackbirds, however, wiser than the 
sparrows, left off before a third — the lower fiat, so to speak — of 
their bnilding was tinished ; as if they had duly thought it all over 
i^nin, and had wisely concluded that it was better to wait till 
spring, it being manifestly too late to finish a nest and attempt to 
rear a brood any more this season. Vie fully expected to see the 
redbreast, and wren perhaps, also attempt the rearing of an " Indian 
summer" brood; and had they tried, they might, perhaps, have 
succeeded, for both birda in such ciicumstances select co;^ comen 
about open sheds and out-hauae^ where they are pretty safe from 
the assaolts of the weather, and can always find suitable food in 
more or less abundance. So far as we could see, however, tliey 
never once thought of anything hkc love-making or uiditication, 
contenting themselves with thoroughly enjoying the calm and sun- 
shine while it lasted, as was abundantly, and, so far as we 
concerned, very delightfully evidenced by the frequency of 
loud and lightsome song. 

A recent paragraph in the newspapers about Provost Bobertaoa 
of Dingwall, whose daughter was Sir. Gladstone's mother, reminds 
us of an anecdote which was told us some years ago by the late 
Mrs. Morrison of Salachan, in Ardgour, an old lady whose reminis- 
cences of the people of the Hebrides and mainland of KoBs-abire, 
about the beginning of the present century, were extremely in- 
teresting. Provost Eobertson of Dingwall — Mr, Gladstone's gmnd- 
bther by the mother's side — on one occasion paid a visit to London, 
(or the first, and, we believe, the only time in hJs life. His frienda 
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in the metropolis put him under the charge of a gentleman, a far- 
away cousin of his own, who undertook to show him all the 
wonders of the great city, and look after him generally. The 
worthy Provost was thoroughly Scotch, and dressed after a some- 
what outr6 fashion, d la Dingwall of the period. Walking one day 
along one of the streets of London, a little in advance of his guide, 
the worshipful Provost's appearance and Umt ensemble attracted the 
attention of some half-dozen street arab boys, who, always ready 
for a "lark," desired no better pastime for the present than to 
chaff and poke their fun at the Chief Magistrate of one of Scot- 
land's most distinguished northern burghs. The Provost, indignant 
at the impudence and rudeness of the young rascals, at last turned 
round, and, shaking his silver-headed cane at the offending gamins, 
exclaimed, in tones loud enough to be heard by his guide, who was 
almost choked with laughter at the scene, *'Ah, you young 
vagabonds ; if I had you in Dingwall, wouldn't I make you pay 
for your davayrshon ! " The term " diversion " was then used, both 
in English and Gaelic, all over the Highlands, as indeed it still is 
to some extent, in the sense of fun with a backbone of mischief to 
it ; rough horse-play, in fact, accompanied by what is now-a-days 
commonly called chaff. 
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This is the 1st of Ma; [1877], sacred in the eodeeiaaticsl 
calendar to St. Philip and St. James the Apostles. In oidinarj 
i may now call it summer, we suppose, and it is to be 
hopeii that it may prove summer indeed, not in name merely, or 
astronomically, but veritably, that is, meteorologiuaJly as well ; 
such a summer as delighted oar boyhood with its bright sun andJ 
cloudless skies, or with such clouds only as served to modi^V 
and temper a brilliancy and heat that might otherwise havtfl 
been cscessive ; the earth verdant and flower-bespangled i 
foot and around, the very floods ond trees of the forest, in t 
grand hyperbole of Scripture, "clapping their hands for joy:' 
the singing of birds the while, jubilant and joyous, in cops 
wild-wood, its fitting bass, the murmur of innumerable bees ; 
the fluttering of splendidly coloured butterflies, as they danced ' 
along in many a lawless zig-zag and merry-go-round, constantly 
verified and bore witnesa to the beauty of the Boman poet's 
famous line, which may be rendered — 

" Lo '. flnttering put, ftoaeri awimming in liquid air ! " 

However the summer may turn out, of the spring at least but li 

good — speaking of course meteorologically — can 

yitaad hoc, an imposture, and nothing else, and always lemindj 
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US of Hood's wicked parody on the opening lines of Thomson's big 
and bow-wow invocation to the season : — 

" ' Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come I ' 
O, Thomson, void of sense as well as reason ; 
Why in our ears such arrant nonsense drum I 
There's no such season ! " 

To housewives in rural districts we offer a " wrinkle " that may 
be found of use at the present season, when most vegetable gardens 
may be ransacked in vain for delicacies that shall be common 
enough at a later period. While rambling through the district 
a few days ago, we chanced to drop in upon a widow lady and 
daughter, who occupy a nice little cottage. They were going to sit 
down to an early dinner, and although we were not very hungry, 
and could have fasted till a later hour, not merely without incon- 
venience, but from choice, yet on their earnest invitation we 
sat down along with them. The fare consisted of soup and a 
boiled fowl, the latter fat, tender, and good as a fowl should always 
be, and the soup was simply delicious. A green vegetable of some 
kind floating thickly in it, gave it a relish and gout that was very 
remarkable, and we asked what it was. " Nettle-tops, sir," was 
the answer, and had we not been told, it is probable that we should 
have guessed and blundered long ere we could hit upon it. But 
not only can nettle-tops be thus utilised as an admirable condiment 
in soup at this season, but they may also be served up asparagus- 
wise, and, to our taste, are every whit as good. In this latter form 
we have eaten them often, and, as Johnson said, after swallowing 
several platefuls of Scotch broth, in reply to Boswell's observation — 
" You never ate it before 1 " " No, sir, but I don't care how soon I 
eat it again." And so say we invariably when we have finished 
a dish of nettle-top asparagus. After our nettle-top soup it occurred 
to us that there might be more truth in Goldsmith's remark about 
the French than he was perhaps aware of, for he meant it as 
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satire, that they c&n roast a sirloin if they only had beef, and'. 
prepare " ten difTerent dishes from nettle-tops." 

We had occasion to be up and about very early this mi 
not, however, for the purpose of washing our face in May di 
although the morning was very beautiful, and the dew lay pit 
enough and pearl-like on grass and birchen bough, but In 
to go on what some may think an even sillier errand, to wit, «" 
birds'-ncsting. For this sort of thing tlie earlier the hour tba 
better at this season, and as we mounted the coppiced slopes which 
we proposed searching, tlie sun was beginning to gild the loftiest 
peaks of Glencoe with purple and amber and gold, and all the 
cocks in the hamlet, as if at a preconcerted signal, were cheerily 
greeting the rising god, or if their thoughts were more mundana, 
and prosaic, as perhaps they were, you may interpret the crowing 
each individual chanticleer as some one else did before you 
some such lines as these— 



' ' The cock rose in the morning ; 
He called hi« (avonrite hen, 
With & cockle-do-dno, and a how-d';e-<li 
And how-d'ye-do ogajn." 



Id the economy of birds, the most important labours are tboee tA 
neat-building and incubation ; and owing to the wintrinese of the 
spring, wo were quite prepared this morning to find matters in 
a decidedly backward state throughout the lengtli and breadth, 
of bird-land, wherever we might wander. We were not, howi 
prepared to find things in anything like the sad plight in which 
actually found tliem ; for in no district of the remotest Highland^ 
we venture to say, arc the sgricultural labours proper .to man 
at this season so backward as are their own proper labours this year 
amongst our native wild-birds. Usually at tliis date nine-tenths of 
our birds have already completed the labours of nidilication, and 
with some species even incubation is far advanced, if not actuaUjr 
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completed. The reaulta of our moming'a ornithological ramble may 
be very briefly statod. Of thirteen nests discovered, four only 
contained eggs, and even of these four only one had its proper 
complement, that of a song-thrush, namely, which contained iiva 
bonny blue eggs, spotted with black at the larger end, a number 
rarely, if ever, exceeded. In a merle or blackbird's nest there were 
only two eggs, instead of the usual complement of four or five. A 
Bbaffinch'a neiit had only one egg, whereas four is tlie proper 
number ; while in the nest of a greenfinch, there was also only ona 
instead of five, and that one, from certain signs known only 
\a the initiated, we decided bad only been laid yesterday, ot 
even early this morning — perhaps shortly before our visit. Of the 
remaining nests, a few were fairly completed, and ready for their 
treasures at any time, but the greater number were only 
partially finished, and in tlieir unfinished state had sufTered so 
much from sleet and wind and rain, that we much donbt if their 
builders will have anything more to do with them, for it is a 
curious fact, that with such rare exceptions as only serve to 
accentuate and emphasise the rule, all birds prefer building a 
neat from the very foundation to occupying an old one, or 
making the slightest repairs on one that has met with any serious 
iiyury. And this, too, you will please observe — a bird never 
improves in his architecture and never declines. He builds to-day 
neither better nor worse than did bis ancestors a thousand or five 
thousand years ago. The sense or instinct that taught Mm to 
build of certain materials and of a certain form, long before Homer 
was bom or Troy was besieged, is the same sense or instinct 
■tilL Nothing added ; nothing subtracted. From all we have 
Been, we should say that the annual addition to bird life in our 
country will be considerably smaller than the average. Even firat 
broods will be so late that second hatching is out of the question. 
Bird-song, however, will last longer into the summer, and begin 
^ain earlier in autumn than in ordinary seasons. 
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On a dull day last week we were routed out of our study by 
a vieil from Professor Geikie, wtio, accompanied by some balf- 
dozeu others, was geologising in the difitricta of Appia and- 
Lochaber. In such a place aa this, it was impossible but that tbey 
should find much to interest them geologically and otherwise ; and 
we were glad to h<jar them aJl say that they were much delighted 
with their waDderings. An occasional inT&sion of this kind, some- 
times, too, when you least expect it, never fails to do one good. It 
makes you, noleiu votens, shake yourself clear, as best you may, of 
the occiunulated cobwebs of months, and jou return to jour 
ordinary work not a Utile invigorated and refreshed hy having 
had an opportunity of comparing notes, rubbing shoulders, and 
even crosaing blades — in all friendship of couree — with (i 
worthy of your atocL 

A lady correspondent writes us from London as follows .- — '*i 
was much pleased with your reference to the old pipe tune. 
music 1 have long known, but the origin and history of the pi 
was imknown to me, nor hod I ever heard any of the 
attached to it. I agree with you that all such scraps of informa- 
tion should be collected and preserved, adding so kigely as they do 
to the interest with which we Highlanders must always re^td our 
national melodies. I need not, of course, aak you if you know the 
very fine pipe tune ' Macrimmon's lament,' Cha till mi tuilleadh. 
When I was a girl in the Hebridoa — I am afraid to say how many 
years ago — I often beard the following story associated with 
tune. In the island of Mull there is a large cave which in poj 
belief reaches right acresa the island from the east shore to 
west. This cave, in the old times, was inhabited, e 
tradition, by a colony of wolves and other wild animals. 
in conseqence had ever the courage to explore its dark labyrinthine 
windings. At a wedding party assembled in a handot iu tlie 
neighbourhood of the cave, its voatuess and many dangers became 
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the subject of conyersation. All agreed that no human bemg 
could possibly pass through it and LVe. The piper of the district 
was a yery braye man as well as an admirable piper, and in an eyil 
hour for himself, as it proyed, he offered for some slight wager 
to trayerse the caye from side to side of the island, with a pine 
torch stuck in the front of his bonnet to giye him light, and play- 
ing the pipes all the time. The piper thereupon entered the cave, 
playing a liyely march, while most of the wedding guests followed 
aboye, led in the proper course by the music, which could be heard 
faintly from below. More than half the caye was traversed, when 
suddenly the music changed from a brisk march to a doleful 
lament This lament, duly interpreted, told the people above that 
things were becoming uncomfortable with the piper ; first, that the 
pine torch was almost burnt out, and again that his breath was 
failing him, while the boldest of the wolves slowly retired before 
him, only kept at bay by the flickering of the torch and the sound 
of the pipes, but ready to spring upon and devour him the instant 
the torch should be extinguished and the music of the pipes 
should cease. It was then that the doomed piper played Cha till 
mi tuiUeadh* so mournfully — * I will return no more ! ' And this 
too— 

' Mo dblth, mo dhlth, gun tii lamhan ; 
Dk Ikmh 's a phiob, s Ikmh 'a a chlaidheamh.* 
(' Alas, and my great want, that I have not three hands, 
Two for (playing) the pipes, and one to wield my sword.') ' 

If he had only a third hand he thought he could manage to kill 
the wolves that were every instant becoming bolder, as if they 
knew he must fall into their jaws at last. The last notes 
caught by the people above were known to mean — 

' 'Si ghall' oaine 'shiuraich mi, 
'Si ghalla* uaine 'shkraich mi I ' 
(' It is the green bitch wolf that most haramea me ! ') 

Z 
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And then the music ceased, and they knew that the poor piper had 
been torn to pieces by the wolves. Such is something like the 
story I used to hear in connection with the big cave in Mull and 
the well-known lament, more than fifty years ago." 

The cave referred to is on the estate of Lochbuy. So far as it 
has been explored, its length is over 500 feet, with a breadth of 
some 25 feet, and a height of 40. It is proper to say that the 
people of Skye claim the whole story as belonging to their island. 
The piper was a Macrimmon; the cave is pointed out near 
Dunvegan, and the story of the wolves and the piper's sad fate 
is just as likely to be true of the one island as of the other. Our 
own opinion is, that so far as there is any truth in the story, it must 
be located in Skye rather than in Mull, although our friends in 
the latter island will perhaps be angry with us for saying so. 
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we wcR cnntfCsuiLT taZbitr i:r -^^ . imi ij: -wimlaz^ 5:c laif -MiTI^ 
was Inri aaii oaiifr^finnit k in. £4771^113. 11x3017 : ^oh^c u>1 

they w«rt nisfeifiiir « i2i« colj?!- :€ ti fr:g>'uh: liiSi -t iz «*rlirjtr>. 
For full fire aul tw^bct t<!sc« — » fir bkik. f;w» i^i iit* * ■!■.* v^ct 
own indiridittl meCMircrlr^GBsd zKcrii ^x^tf&i — t? bdkTv h*i x^^ 
Ifaj month fo pcrsiteniilT irw^TrrAl i2>i ^:Ii : nor« whxrn oxh^ 
comes to think of it, is it miach nsu^r of $;i;pns^« for we h»w 
just been reading that in the Xoith Atlantic^ within a few hundnsl 
leagues of the British shores, and np to the Ten* maxpn of tho 
Golf Stream, a ship recently arrived in port had to fight hor way 
through qnite a continent of drift ice, with occasional iceborvr^ 
" from two to three hundred feet in height," With such grim, 
hyperborean neighbours on the one hand, and a koon-oilgiHl oast 
wind on the other, it was impossible that it should Ix^ othorwiso 
than cold and uncomfortable all round. On tlio 26t]i, however, 
came the long-looked-for change, the wind came slowly rt^iuul to 
S.S.W., rain began to fall, and the effect was magical. There wrh 
instantly a blanket-like kindliness and a balminoss in the air ihnt 
was delicious. The birds, that a little Iwforo could only <^hirp 
dolorously, burst out into loud and jubilant song, the cattle lowed 
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ii) their pasluree, «ild-flowera seemed to laugh with quiet delight, 
snd the very boom of the big w&rea as they broke on the beftch 
hod a pleasant music in it It has continued to rain moie ot Iocs 
over since, so that with regard to mere personal comlort one b 
ready to cry " Hold, enough ! " but bo for aa the interests of agri- 
culture and [)a8turagi> are concerned, not a drop too much baa 
fallen. The fact is that, frequent as is the complaint about what 
[loople ore pleased to speak about aa our superabundant rainfall, we 
require it aU. We question If a diminution of our annual rainfill 
by a third, say, or even by a fifth of ite amount, would, from ■ 
practical and utilitarian point of view, be any imptuvemeDt, but 
the reverse. A shrewd soutli country shepJieid, with whom we 
had a long crack on Saturday, was right when, speaking of the 
rain, he remarked that " it would bo a puir country for sheep at 
ony rate, if we bad much less o't frae year's end to year's end." 
How ill the drought of April and May agreed with us here may be 
understood from the fact that there waa an unusual amount of 
sickness amongst the people ; while the leanness of sheep and 
kine bore sad and emphatic witness to the scarcity of succulent 
pasture, and the geueml backwardness of the season is to Ihia 
moment noticeable from our window aa we write, for neither the 
tilac not the hawthorn is yet in bloom, nor are potatoes, even the 
earliest planted, any more tb&n just becoming discernible in regular 
drills. We should say that vegetation is generally quite a fait- 
night later than usual, and only an esceptionally fiue summer and 
early autumn can bring about a fairly seasonable harvest-time. 
Dtim gpiro, gpero, however, is a good masim, and we shall ht^ 
that, even if harvest is late, the ingatheriug may be all the Bum 
pleaaant and abundant. The drought, however, and pernst«nt east 
winil, it is but fair to confess, were mtbor favoumble than other- 
wise to the fruit trees of all kinds in ganlen and oichard. Bud 
and blossom wei^ to use a military tenn, held in check until after 
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the middle of May, thus escaping the night frosts usual in the early 
part of the month. All aorta of fruit trees and berry bushes are 
conaeiiuently only now in full bloom, and a large fruit crop may 
very confidently be looked for, though it may be a little later than 
usual in attaining to perfect ripenesa. Did you ever, by the way, 
good reader, look at an apple tree in full blossom on a calm, dewy 
night by caudle-light % Recently we had occasion to go into oitr 
garden towards midnight in search of a bird that had escaped from 
his cage during the day. Coming under a large apple tree in full 
bloom, we held up the open lantern in our hand and jieerei a-tip- 
toe among the branches in hopes of getting a sight of the foolish 
runaway. Him we did not find then, but the apple tree, bonding 
under its weight of blossoms " dew besprent," was the most beautiful 
thing we ever saw, and we called everybody about the place to como 
and look at it, and they all agreed that the sight was as beautiful as it 
A new to them. If you have an opportunity try it for yourself, 
and you wUl thank us all your life long for calling your attention 
bo a thing of beauty, which the poet is not wrong in assuring yoii 
" ia a joy for ever." 

We didn't get our bird in the applo tree, but we were in great 
good luck notwithstanding, for who chanced to come the way next 
morning but Mackenzie the bird-cat^ier, who soon discovered the 
runaway's whereabouts in a neighbouring copse, and whistled him 
back to hand as easily aa a shepherd whistles bock his truant collie. 
It is a goldfinch, a magnificent singer, whom we have long had as 
a cage-bird ; and being unaccustomed to liberty, it was idl the easier 

■ enticing him bock to his cage, although we much doubt if any man 
in the kingdom could have done it so immediately and with sucli 

f unfaltering confidence in his own power to do it as Mackenzie, whu 
JtnowB wild-bird music better than any one else wo ever met, and 
can imitate it in its every twist and turn, chirp or cheep or chant, 

' vo deftly and unmistakeably as to deceive the birds themselves, 
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eacli after hid kind, the severest test to which such an accomplii^ \ 
ment could be pat. If there be any truth in the old doctrine of | 
mo temps j-choais, Mackenzie, having shaken off the " mortal coil " 
of his present form, is pretty sure to reappear as a rock^linnc^t, 
nsJpole, or goldEnch. Like an honest man, vho knows and ac- 
knowledges the value and force of an Act of Parliament, he hadn't 
on this occasion much to show us, hut what he bad was in part at 
least interesting, bind captured in earlj spring. One curioeity was 
a linnet with one wing pure white, which he would insist upon was 
a different species from the ordinary linnet, because he had caught 
so many with a sinister or dexter, one or other, wing white or 
variegated. We fought a hard battle in trying to convince him 
that it was a mere accidental bit of tolouring, due probably to some 
hurt received in its downy days, or at alt events before its first 
moult ; and made it no more a different species than an accidental 
hurt, which causes a man to go lame, makes him anything else than 
a specimen of hmno tixpicM all the same. Ai^uing, however, with 
men of Mackenzie's stamp is rather uphill work. He listened, to i 
1x! sure, with a politeness and attention which seems to as to bftfl 
inseparable from the character of the true practical naturalist, andfl 
seemed to give acquiescence in all wo asserted, hut we shouldn't I 
wonder a bit if he remained of his own opinion stilL A rather ran 1 
bird was a specimen, in excellent condition and feather, of the gr^J 
crow, at one time quite a common bird along the shores c 
West Highlands, but owing to the incessant war w^ed again 
them by shepherds, gamekeepers, and vermin-trappers, now becom 
so rare that we stopped our pony to have a good look at a pair t] 
we saw the other day near Strouttan, at the head of Loch Sunart J 
If you want a specimen of any British bird, jnst commission Ma&- 1 
kenzte to get it for you. He will only bring you a specimen that a 
is perfect of its kind, and if you only give him time ho will succeed \ 
in tretting it, even if he walked a thousand miles in the pursuit. 
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With reference to our explanation of the term sliidy applied to a 
small plateau, a well-known spot at the top of Glencoe, a correspon- 
dent writes as follows : — " You do not seem to be aware that study 
is the word in common use in Lowland Scotland for an anvil as 
well as amongst the unlisping Celts. I wonder you forgot Bums' 
well-known lines — 

' Nae mercy, then, for aim or steel ; 
The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel, 
Brings hard owrehip, wi' sturdy wheel 

The strong f orehammer, 
TiiU. Hock and Huddle ring and red 
Wi' dinsome clamour.' " 

We are much obliged to our friendly correspondent. The quotation 
proves that the Lowland Scotch as well as the Highlanders have a 
difficulty with the lisping sound of th, preferring the simpler and 
more natural sound of d. 

A gentleman from Badenoch greatly amused us the other day by 
his account of a certain superstitious observance on the part of a 
" wise woman " in his neighbourhood. The gentleman's wife was 
sitting with her baby, only a few weeks old, in her lap. It was of 
course a marvel of a baby ; for bigness and beauty the finest baby, 
like all babies, that ever was seen, and of which its parents were 
naturally and very excusably as proud as proud could be. The 
''wise woman" of the place had called to see the child, and 
congratulated the parents on their good luck. The crone got a 
chair opposite to that occupied by the happy mother, while the 
father looked on and smiled with becoming dignity and pride. As 
the old woman was looking at the child, it chanced to yawn, bored 
probably by the amount of attention paid to it, and getting sleepy. 
As it yawned, the old woman got up from the chair, and walking 
over to the " infant phenomenon," coolly and deliberately spat in 
its face! The mother was horrified; the father in a rage asked 
what the deuce she meant by spitting in his son's ^e ) The old 
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aid Ihmfcw » kighfy tinMBBaJtHt acL We htm a 
api»oalteaetBiBabMtBait]afttlwdHR,to enann 
fiihtBc; aad wtea haDd-Gm fiahii& ■ nun vbo liaa had li 
■ad ii gettiBg impalimi, aa he baita his hook afresh, s[HtB in 
belote inpfiag it again into tbe aea, in the belief that good 1 
atlendi tbe act. An old woman who has juot boond up a bra 
or brakan limb, whether of man or beast, will sometimes finish tha I 
operation hj spitting on tbe bojid&ge. In the euperstitiona of mort I 
conntriea, such inrolontary and appuently causeless acta as sneezing J 
and yawning ate attributed to Bupematnial agencies, and spitting at f 
the sneezer or jawner ia still sometimes practised as a counter-charm 
by the oldest and most learned professors of such lore, an older J 
superstition probably than the more common practice of invoking 1 
the Divine blessing on the subjects in such cases. Questionable, 
therefore, and rude as at fiist sight seemed the act, we assured ooz I 
IJadonoch friend that the " wia« woman," in acting as she did, meant ] 
hii baim no evil oi disrespect at all, but the very contrary. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Caught in a Squall on Loch Leven — Potatoes and Herrings : How to cook them— A day in 
Glen Nevis — ^A viut to Utumk Skomkairle^ ot Samuers Cave — The Cave>Men. 

Thb reader may remember that we concluded our last with a 
hopeful and jubilant note, believing that really fine weather — 
a long track of it, perhaps — was just at hand. We much regret 
having to say that our meteorological vaticinations proved utterly 
incorrect. It still rains [July 1877], not constantly, indeed, but 
with sufficient persistence to make everybody miserable, and to 
reduce our hopes of a good harvest almost to zero. Yesterday, for 
example, we had occasion to cross the Loch in our boat. It was a 
nice bright day enough at starting, with a fresh breeze from K.W., 
which carried us along at racing pace. All of a sudden the heavens 
became black and threatening ; a terrible squall almost capsized us 
ere we had time to sing out to our companion to let go " everything 
by the run." He did, fortunately, let go just in time, and grasping 
an oar ourselves, and calling on him to take another, we had her 
head turned to the wind and waves as quietly but as quickly as 
possible. Thus we held her, just like a horse by the reins, while 
the squall lasted, and cunningly took advantage of its drift to get 
to the Appin shore. We managed to reach it, but in very sorry 
plight, as you shall hear. With the squall had come rain, literally 
the heaajied we ever saw, which drenched us to the skin ; every 
drop big enough to fill as it fell the largest of thimbles, and 
driven by the squall, remember, it fell with the force of a spent 
bullet. As '* drookit " and drenched we landed, and crawled with 
all the miserable, and woebegone, and shambling gait of the really 
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mai dkoroQ^ilT tluoi^-and-lliioiigb vet, joa would have lang^hed 
in ibe leedi of aU the nin had Toa onl j met us ; and we much 
dj-ct'C if anj one who did nol know us would just then have been 
dispitKd :o appnise oTXTsdres and our whole belongings at the 
Tal:ae of a miich bi^^cr coin of the realm than a shabby floiiiL 
And this is jnss the sort of weather it continues to be. You can- 
not depend upon it for an hour. It is sunshine and blue above 
just for fire minutes ; it is aU of a sudden gloomj and black as 
Erebus, and rainii^ so multitudinouslj that you are fain to draw 

the skins of Tour coat anyhow over your head and run for the 

• • • 

nearest shelter. When we are to have better weather let the 
meteoiologists., who ought to know, say. 

There is an old and frequent proverb, though rarely heard 
now-a-days. to the effect that "^^ there goes reason to the roasting of 
eggs,** the meaning of which, as we apprehend it, is that the smallest 
culinary operation is of importance, and should be gone about with 
judgment and care. If the proverb, however, in its actual words, 
as a mere popular saw, is reiy much forgotten, it is a good sign of 
our time that its spirit at least is in this our own day rlRiming no 
little attention, as the establishment of '' cookery classes," and the 
praiseworthy attempts to disseminate culinaiy lore amongst the 
people, abundantly testify. It has been said that the man who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where only one blade grew 
before is a benefactor to his species, and equally so, would we 
Tenture to assert, is he a benefactor to the human race who shows 
how any single article of food, usually cooked and served in an 
unsatisfactory and tasteless fashion, may, with no extra expense 
and little extra trouble, be made palatable and savoury. The other 
day, landing from our boat, we went into a cottar's house close by 
the sea, in a neighbouring district, just as the gudewife was pre- 
paring the family dinner. A pot of new potatoes was boiling on 
the fire, and as she knew that it would take us still some time to 
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get borne, she very good-naturedly invited ns to wait a little and 
take a share with herself and her husband of the dinner about to 
be served, a bit of hospitality as frankly accepted as it was kindly 
offered. Looking now and again into the boiling potato pot, and 
lUtening with inclined ear to the sound, actually musical in such a 
case, of its boil and bubbling, she was ready at the proper instant 
to snatch it off the fire, and, carrying it to a comer of the kitchen, 
she poured off the water, and immediately re-hung it over the fire 
again, shortening the chain by which it was suspended by a link 
or two, that the fire might not, now that it was waterless, have 
too much effect upon it She then got some half-dozen fresh 
herrings, caught early that morning — herrings large, and beautiful, 
and silvery scaled as a salmon — and drying them nicely with a 
cloth, she placed them flat-wise side by side on the top of the 
potatoes in the pot, the lid of which she was careful to make fit 
tightly by means of a coarse kitchen towel, which served at once 
to cover the contents, and to cause the lid to fit so tightly that all 
the steam was effectually retained. For the time being, in short, 
the pot by this ready expedient may be said to have been her- 
metically sealed. During a quarter of an hour, perhaps, and while 
the gentleman and ourselves carried on a lively conversation, the 
wife kept an attentive eye on the pot, never once lifting the lid, 
however, but from time to time raising or lowering a link of the 
chain as in her judgment was necessary. AH being ready at last, 
she took the pot off the fire, and set it on a low stool in the middle 
of the floor. She then lifted the lid and the cloth, and the room 
was instantly filled with a savoury steam that made one's mouth 
water merely to inhale it. Occupying each a low chair, we were, 
invited to fall to, to eat without knife, or fork, or trencher, just 
with our fingers out of the pot as it stood. It was a little startling, 
but only for a moment. After a word of grace we dipped our 
hand into the pot, and took out a potato hot and mealy, and with 
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ve look a nip oat of the silrery flank of the honing 
L It was a monthf al for a king, sir ! We have 
daj ft UwiiBaiiJ times dined well and heartily both at home anl' 
■bnwd, bat we greatly qnestion If we ever enjoyed a dinnw 
bftlf so mncfa as Outt. The EBToniineea of that potato and bemng 
Inst will lunnt us till onr dying day. What struck oa waa eimpl^ 
this : A new potato and fieah herring as usually served 
thing terribly insipid ; as we got it that day it was a meal for 
Mnpeiror. We actually felt inclined to Lick out fingers after evi 
mouthful, than which sniely tbeie could be no higher praise of ■ 
food whatcrer. Let such of oar leaders u have the oppoi 
joGt try a potato and hening cooked in the manner stated, eatiq 
it digiully, with their own proper fingos, and they will thank n 
if they are honest, for bringing so aaronry and delicious a dish \ 
their knowledge. 

One of the finest glens in all the West Highlands Is Glen Neni 
which, opening oat in the direction of the old Castle of Inverioch] 
extends eastwards and inland, the valley gradually narrowing inl 
glen and goige as you proceed, for aine or ten miles, presenting I 
every turn and standpoint throoghont its many winding a euccc« 
aion of the most striking and beaatiful pictures imaginable, m 
**"'^'"8 ^"'^ startling at times, and new at least in some of thnl 
detuls, that a genuine lover of mountun scenery wishes that ha 
could devote an entire day to every separate mile of its exteal 
rather than have to hurry through it all in something like half \ 
doEen hours, which is the way the thing is usually done. It i 
like being dragged, as happened to us once^ by a nervoos and 
impatient lady Mend of oiua, at a sort of half trot through a 
picture gallery, where, if you had your own way, you would gladly ' 
loonge and linger till the costodier of the placA. perhaps, came 
lespectfolly to hint that the afternoon was far advanced, and that 
diatting-ap time was at hand. With the entrance to Glen M« 
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fts far ^ the mansion-house, we had long heen familinr, and once 
at least we had a bird'e-eye glance into the glen proper itself, from 
the eummit of Dundeardml, which we had approached from the 
Bouth in order to examine its curious and still inexplicable vitrihca- 
tioDB. It was not, however, till Friday last, that we had an 
opportunity of thoroughly exploring the glen through all ita 
vindings, and coming with little difficulty to the conclusion already 
expressed, that of all our West Highland glens, it is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and (Glencoe always apart) the most deserving of a 
thorough and leisurely examination. We were fortunate in having 
hit Dpon a highly (avouiable day — not too bright, for glaring sun- 
shine and unclouded brightuess amongst mountain scenery is a 
great mistake — and no less fortunate in otir companions, each one 
of them blessed with eyea that, opea, could really see, and hearts 
that, duly appealed to, could truly feel ; who knew full well what 
they had come to do, and from first to last did it admirably. 
Karely, we should say, has the noble glen exposed its stern 
grandeur and innumerable beauties under favourable skies, to the 
glad and earnest gaze of more intelligently appreciative spectators ; 
snd more mrely still, perhaps, have the splendid falls of the Nevis 
borne burden to peals of honester or merrier laughter than we 
indulged in as over the well-plenished luncheon basket we fortified 
ourselves for the ascent of the upper gorges, — a somewhat " stiff " 
climb, but neither really difficult nor dangerous. When wo say 
that atfGlen Nevis House our party was joined by Mr. Macpheraon 
— fear a ghlinne e /Hn, the goodman of the glen himself, as the 
Highlanders say—who kindly accompanied us throughout, and to 
whom every foot of tbe glen was as famihar as the floor of liis 
own dining-room, many of our readers will understand how 
really pleasant and enjoyable, civteri» paribus, must have been our 
upland wanderings on that delightful day. 

We have no intention of entering on anything like a minut« or 
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c dMcription of Glen Xeris, for which, indeed, half->- 
n Nether Lochaber columns would hardly sufBce ; we can cml;r 
hiuriedly ^oDce at what most instantly and iadeliblf struck as in 
the day's excniuon. First of all, we were all struck by the exceed- 
ing pellucidity and crystal cleameae of the waters of the Nem 
Nowhere else did we ev«r see a moimlain stream so heaati- 
fully transparent. SUnding on the brink of any selected pool, 
many feet in depth, you diatisgiiished the smallest pea-sijed pebble, 
its Teina, HCtutchea, and Btriations, as distinctly as if you had it on 
the palm of your hand, under a lens, and wtthia less than a 
foot focus of your eyeball ! And all this remarkable pcUncidity, 
obsene, not in one particular pool, or in any one particular stretch 
of the river, but throughout all its beautifid windings. Another 
remarkable feature of the glen is the manner in which it^ natural 
tirch woctds grow. They occupy a pretty broad belt almost half- 
way up the mountains, leaving a still broader belt between them- 
selves and the river banks comparatively bare and treeless. In oil 
the other Highland glens with which we have any acquaintance, 
whatever of wou<l there is always begins, as seems most natural, 
at the river banks, where it is thickest and roost luxuriant, growing 
away and upwards on either side to a greater or less altitude, 
ftccotding to the nature of the soil and the shelter to be had from 
the prevailing winds. And speaking of winds, this is the place to 
observe that of all our gleiis Glen Nevis is perhaps the stormiesl, 
the wind in a gale not blowing steadily, but in htful gusts and 
whirlwind- wise, striking in from the eorries right and left, and 
meeting in the centre with a force and fury unimaginable by 
non-resid enters. How do you know, the reader may ask, for it was 
calm and quiet enough during yovr visit on Friday 1 True, and 
yet we failed not to notice a very striking proof of the storminoas 
at times of Glen Nevia notwithstanding. As you pass the forester's 
house at Auchreoch, lift np your eyes, and please obsem h<nr 
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caiefuUy, how thoroughly, closely, compactly, and painstakingly it 
is thatched ; and observe further and over all a network of wire as 
thick and strong as that used in our overland telegraphy, and to 
the end of each wire as it almost reaches the ground in front and 
at the back of the house, please notice suspended a large stone, 
water-worn boulders from the river below, each of a hundredweight 
or more, and you will not fail, we think, to understand how we so 
confidently decided that Glen Kevis at times must be an exceedingly 
stormy placa If you assert that other Highland glens may be 
quite as stormy in the season of storms, we shall not contradict 
you ; what we do say is this, that never did a house-roof 
speak to us so eloquently of furious and frequent storm and whirl- 
wind as did the roof of that house at Auchreoch, and a very good 
house it is, and a very pretty place to the bargain. A little 
beyond Auchreoch, and to the left of the path, there is a bit 
of wild and rugged rock scenery well worth attention. Here and 
there, over the face of what seems the hard impenetrable rock, many 
trees grow and flourish as if through the very heart of the 
granite. The explanation of course is, that the rock which seems 
80 homogeneous and solid at a distance is in reality fissured and 
fractured in all directions, and that in these fissures the trees find 
soil and food enough to sustain a wonderfully luxuriant growth and 
opulence of foliage for such a situation. About a mile further up 
the glen, we separated from our companions for a while, we having 
determined to cross the Nevis at this point in order to visit Uaimh 
Skomhairlef or Samuel's Cave, the entrance to which was pointed 
out to us by Mr. Macpherson in the face of the opposite steep. 
To get across the river we had to strip until in a state of almost 
puris naturalilmsj and even then it was somewhat dangerous, a 
single false step might have been attended by very serious conse- 
quences. With a little circumspection and care, however, we 
got safely over, and half-dressed and barefooted we climbed the 
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rock like a chanioia, and in lose than ten minutes we wetc Btanding 
at the mnuth of the celebrated care, Samuel's Care is in fact t*o 
eaves, the outer and smaller one, with a broad portal that admiU 
abundant light and air, forming a sort of vestibule or antechambot 
to the inner cave. Provided with one or two old newspapers and 
some wax veatas, we improvised a couple of rnde torches which we 
carried with us as we crept through a narrow opening by which 
alone access is obtained into the inner antrum. Lighting one of 
these torches, which answered our purpose quite well enough, we 
explored the cave at leisure, closely scrutinising the walls and roof 
as high as we could reach, in the hope of perhaps finding some 
scratch or sculptures, however rude, to prove that the place had 
been inhabited in the times of the "cave-men." Ifothing of the 
kind, however, was discernible. The cave in its every part is 
exceedingly damp and cold, with green, slimy roof and walls, 
where not even the hardiest wild beast of mountain or forest would 
think of taking up its ahod'e, far less any human being with the 
faintest notion of the value of warmth and comfort. There are 
scores of lesser caves and fissures in the rocks around where one 
would elect to live by reason of their dryness, in preference to the 
big and pretentious Samuel's Cave, which, as a mere cave, it' 
perhaps interesting enough, and not unworthy of a visit ; othen 
it is a " sell," in exploring which no one can spend more 
the shortest five minutos to any good purpose. In the times 
civil wara and clan feuds it ia conceivable that 
outlawed and "broken" men might find the outer 
and not altogether unpleasant place of shelter to paas a night 
in where no better might be. As a place also to hide one's xatyn 
valuable goods and chattels in an emergency, the cave may at times 
have had its value and use. It never, depend npon it, was 
Miahitctl for any length of time by any human being. A week of 
it would kill the stoutest, robuateat sa\-Dgo that ever tiod Lhft, 
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Caledonian wilds. An additional proof, if additional proofs are 
wanting, that Samuel's Cave can never have been " inhabited " in 
any proper sense of that term, or even much frequented for any 
purpose whatever, is to be found in the fact that there is not a 
vestige of a path either from the river bank below or from the 
hill above leading towards it. Had it at any time been much in 
use for any purpose, there must have been a path leading to it 
either from above or from below, and some traces at least, however 
faint, of such a path, must still exist. We searched and searched, 
above and below, and round and round, and no trace or vestige 
at all of such a path could we find. Go, good reader, and see the 
cave by all means when you have the opportunity ; it is a fair 
enough cave as caves go ; but take our word for it that the attempt 
to invest the vast dark, damp, slimy antrum with any archaeological 
interest is the greatest delusion in the world. 
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ia Harrm Timt- MipiiliMiil Sunm 
but ID «iM«rf— Dnili af M. Levtrrier— TTi 

lliiliucht— The O"! u Noan— Cage-Birds i 

Thb weather continues wonderfully fine for the season [Octot 
1877], and with the exception of the potato-lifting, all 
labours are at loDgth concluded. The ingathering has upon 
whole been highly satisfactory, fur nica« eo than any one could haTB 
had the courage to predict up to the very advent of thia oar 
autumnal summer, which hm already lasted just thirty dap, 
unintarropledly sunny and dry, without any more serious break 
than a mere passing shower, which invariably did more good than 
harm. More good! the reader exclaims interrogatively, how can a 
shower do good, how can it be otherwise than harmful in harvest 
time 1 Patience, courteous reader, and we shall explain. It ia a 
case of something of this kind. You are driving along the road ; 
the horse in the shafts before you is upon the whole a steady-going 
and willing animal enough, but you have let him have it just his 
own way for the last half hour, and dreaming, perhaps, of fresh 
fields and pastures green, he has for the moment foigotten your 
existence, and begins to lag. His usual pace of a good eight miles 
an hour is now hardly over five, and what in such a case shall you 
dol You drop the lash gently across his flank, as light and gently 
as falls the angler's cast on the waveless pool ; you are too much of 
a Christian and a gentlenaen — the terms are or ought 
synonymoua — to do otherwise until it is absolutely ni 
Your horse forgets hie dieam ; becomes instantly alive to the 
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before him ; gathers himself together, and with a responsive toss 
of h-ts head and a lively play of ears, goes along at rather more 
than his average speed uotil the next stage ia reached ; knowing 
full well that the hand that laid on that eerpent-like lash so 
tenderly, can lay it on in very different fashion, hot and heavy 
enough when occaaiou calls. Or, dropping metaphor, let us state 
-the matter plainly, thus ;— Here in Lochaber, and we suppose it is 
just the same over all the Highlands, when really fine weather 
oomea, we are for the first few days up and doing, busy enough. 
But as one fine day succeeds another, v^e are very ready to fall into 
the error that after all it ia best to take things leisurely. Where's 
the need, we ask ourselves, for so much hurry and bustle 1 The 
fine weather has lasted a week ; it may last a month, is indeed 
likely so to last ; it is no more like rain to-day than it was 
yesterday; and thus we lapse, often unconsciously, perhaps, into 
a spirit of dUatoriness and procrastination, out of which only a 
lowering sky, and a shower that for all we know may become a 
flood, can fairly rouse ua. You slept long, for instance, this 
morning; you dawdled over your porridge and mUk at breakfast 
time, and it is now noonday. But see ! the heavens yonder in the 
north-west are suddenly overcast ; an ominous gloom creeps over 
the Outer Hebrides ; a few drops of rain have already fallen, one 
on the back of your left hand, on which placiug the index finger of 
your right, you can find that it is wet, that it is rain ; a second on 
your cheek with a soft, tepid thud ; and a third right into your open, 
uplifted eye, and you straightway start into activity and life. All 
hands on deck ! is the cry. You rush Into the field amongst the 
atooks ; you bustle about cheerily, and calling all hands into your 
service, for idlers are now out of place, you cart and carry away as 
fast as you can into your bam or stack-yard, and by sunset, bo 
expeditiously have you worked, that the field from head-rig to 
bead-rig ia but bare and stookless stubble. It was after all but a 
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of u> u to be ob&erred. The scene, in tmth, was indescribably 

l^^^autiful, and we Etooil in Epeechless admiiation, not mimingled 

with awe, in eight of the most glorious sunset oar eyes ever beheld. 

i>;fore us lay the whole expanse of the Linnhe Loch, shimmering 

;ii( if gffutly aboil in a flood of pale golden light. Beyond, rose 

wliat Hfifsmafl the one vast unbroken range of the mountains of 

Ardgour, Kingerloch, and Morven, bathed in a rich dark purple 
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ine, that for the moment so thoroug-hly ohliterated evsry trace of 
their native ruggedneas, that our companion, prettily observed, 
" Haven't you the idea, sir, as I have, tliat if one were only near 
enough these beautiful mountnins to pat them lovingly with the 
hand, they would feel to the touch soft and wai'm as a roll of 
velvet 1 " a thought, unconsciously perhaps, tiuged with poetry, 
though the woman pure and simple comea out very unmiatakeahly 
in the reference to tlie "roll of velvet." In the far background, 
thirty miles away, rose the glory and pride of Mull (Blockie'a 
favourite island of all the Hebrides), the huge mountains of Eenmoro 
and Ben-na-Bairnich, their base and middle zones ink-black, their 
shonlders dark orange, hero and there curiously streaked with 
threads of pearly light, their summits and sloping ridges fringed 
with living fire. Above, the whole western heavens was full of 
vast continents, peninsulas, isthmuses, and islands of cloud, all afire 
at their edges, with firtha, ferries, and Mediterraneans of liquid 
gold between. As the full-orbed sun, fiery and red, slowly sank to 
the horizon, the clouds were rent asunder as if by the very 
:ellency of the glory that beat upon them ; some of them 
assuming fantastic shapes, in which a lively imagination had no 
difficulty in tracing striking resemblances to the hugest animals of 
our own and past ages, a monster saurian in shar]>ly defined 
tithowtte, being so marvellously outlined that our fair companion 
sketched it on the spot, as a memento of a sunset that neither of us 
is likely ever to forget. As the sun's lower limb seeiaed Just to 
touch and rest an instant on the highest peak of the Kingorloch 
a, a lai^ mass of cloud immediately above him rapidly assumed 
a columnar shape, perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, and, as 
the splendid orb dipped and disappeared, this huge " pillar of 
cloud" became a perfect Ionic column, sharply outlined, and 
admirably correct in all its proportions from base to entablature, 
and all aglow with living fire; shaft and pediment with richest 
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n ; frieas and arubitrave and cornice with the glow of molten 
mettle at " white heat " as it i^nes frum a hlast famace. There 
wns, truth to eay, somclhing terrible about the scene, a wild and 
weird combination of tlie sublime and beautiful such as Edmund 
Burke never beheld even in his dreams. It was imiKtssibte, in the 
presence of the " terrible majesty " of that glory, to avoid thinking 
of the awfulneas that must appertain to a scene of which all of as 
shall one day be spectators, when the "elements sliall melt with 
fervent heat," and the " earth also, and the wotka tliat are therein," 
ehatl be consumed with fire. The succeeding afterglow of that 
Hfime evening was singularly heautifnL The mountains of Appin 
and Olencoe were for a time bathed from their eununita to their 
shoulders in the richest purple and gold, making them look so soft 
and warm, that for the moment their actual niggcdneas woa utterly 
forgotten, and one felt towards them a far stronger and tenderer 
sentiment than more admiration. And very curiously, as we gazed, 
did the night immediately succeed the afterglow, for of twilight 
there was none — there mrely is indeed in autumn, as the old 
Highlanders were too observant not to notice^ for what saith the 
old and well-known thyme 1 — 

" Mar eUaricb a mith le jleann, 
Tha fcBflgu fum, fogharaidb." 

The meaning of which is, that no longer lasts the autumnal twilight 
than it takes a stone to roll adown the mountain steep into the 
glen below. We generally apeak of the night's deteeTiding ; we 
say the falling night, tlie darkness fell, &c, as if the darkness came 
down from above, and Rometime^, doubtless, it does seem so to fall 
— to descend like a curtain. On this occasion, however, and 
frequently, wo have noticed, in the autumnal season, the night did 
not seem so much to descend as to aacend, like an exhalation from 
out the entrails of the earth ; the blackness of gorge and conie 
and glen slowly creeping upwards, banishing the gold and purple 
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s it ascended, just a§ you have seen the earth's shadow in an 

I eclipse of the moon obliterate the silvery radiance of the Iuqbi 

I disc — finally reaching ridge and summit and loftieet peak, and lo, 

, it waa night, the ruddy orb of Mara over the now ink-black top 

of Buachaill-Etive putting the fact beyond all question ; and, while 

our fair companion went for a stroll along the beach, gaily singing 

a many roundelay as became her innocence and her years, we 

letired in a mood of mind that, while it was pleasant upon the 

-whole, had yet a tinge of sadness about it, to oui study and 

■ our books. 

I Franco has recently lost one of her greatest men by the death of 
K M. Leverrior, her distinguished astronomer, the most dlatinguished 

■ astronomer, it is not too much to say, of the present century. 
HjUany, indeed, achieved greater triumphs with the telescope, for 
r with the teleeeope Leverrier did comparatively little ; it waa as a 

maihefmatital astronomer that he waa unrivalled. He come first 
prominently into notice while still a young man, with his cometary 
investigations, and his researches into the motions of the planet 
Mercury, constructing tables by which transits of the latter can be 
predicted with such absolute correctness that the mean error never 
exceeds sixleen eeeondg of time. liut it is with the discovery of 

tthe planet Neptune that Loverrier's name is imperishably asso- 
«iated. The case briefly stated waa this : — It was found, after a 
time, that the planet Uranus, discovered by Sir William Hetschel, 
did not actually follow the orbit which theory had assigned to it. 
It bad a mysterious trick of leaving the computed track, and 
r describing a greater orbit, if the law of gravitation was to hold 
1, than the tables founded on tbat law warranted. Astro- 
} Bomers were puzzled to account for the vagaries of an orbit that, 
I'Mcording to their theory, ought to be well-behaved, and staid and 
P ateady -going as any other member of the solar system. Wliat 
ft'Sould the perturbations of Uranus meaji 1 was the question aiiked ; 
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> of fas faiend Iba dtrtiagndwd Ango. 
r i^ BBil m dw ti 
t the wodd with ■ 
r with hia task, Lemnv Ubonnd long Bnd 
bhomd hud to iwuha tfcs mjttiaj, sad a a fint ctep with ttai> 
fMBh, thftt the jKMem was ntt^r wmBotTaUe an mj other 
Mseeinhle theofj er eoajecSon thaB that another {Janet, albeit 
vakBOWB to watnmoama, and liHWtto aa nn an^ xc t ad ae it wm 
I, flxialed tiierior to Unaai^ aod that it was to the attnetimi 
i o{ Ihii hitherto tmdR&int-of orb that the 
I of Utaniu could aJone be 
ir statiag the eonehision airived nt, and all tbe 
g towards it, wu imd before t)ie lioyal Academy 
of Sciences in Jane IM6, and tbe foQcg and daring astronomer 
atiai^itwaj TCBomed his labonn, of which tbe aim was now to 
determine the elements of the orbit of the miknown planet, in the 
existence of which he now heliet'ed as fiiml; as in tbst of the 
■riaibly perturbed orb Uranus itself. Tbe astronomical world 
abook its head dobionsly, anil waited. Did aach a planet icallj 
ndst, and if it did, could this daring Frenchman find itt M. 
Leverrier meantime laboured on, and finally mastering every diffi- 
Dolty, he gave the computed plans of oibit, the mass and natural 
position of bis constructed world, if in truth, that is, such a 
world existed. This was in a second memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences on tbe last day of August 1846. Townrds the end of 
the following month (September 1846), Leverrier wrote to M. 
Galle, of Berlin, requesting him to level tbe powerful telescope 
under his charge at a particular point of the heavens, and there, in 
efiect, said the wonderful Frenchman, you will find the cauM 
of the perturbations of Uranus, a new and distant world, hitherto 
undreamt of and unseen by mortal eye, but existing all the 
same, M. Galle, on the fiist farourable opportunity, directed his 
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B telescope as requested, and there, witliLii less than a tingle degree of 
litB computed place, and flin^Dg back its light from the enormous 
idistonue of more than three billions of mUes, was the planet of 
^vemer's analysis, with a diameter, magnitude, and orbit all 
■ calculated and predicted. It was a glorious triumph, the most 
Wonderful achievement in the annals ol 
■ -wonder. 

Publicly and privately has this query been put to us — Is it 
nntisual to hear a pigeon cooing at midnight, and the owl hooting 
in bright noonday 1 We answer very unhesitatingly that it is 
unusual, so unusual in the case of the owl at least, that in a quarter 
of a century's familiar and friendly intercourse with our wild-birds 
under all possible circumstances, we have never heard an owl hoot 
except " darkling," as Milton has it, that is, from out the darkness 
OT sombre shade. Even at night, if the moon b shining bright, it 
never hoots from a spot on which the moonbeams fall in full 
flood ; it selects the deepest shadow even in faint moonlight when 
uttering itfi eerie notes. It will hoot in twilight, and it will hoot 
when the heavens are bright ablaze witli the most brilliant corusca- 
tions of the aurora, bnt never, so far as our experience has extended, 
does it hoot in honest daylight or even in moonlight, except when, 
as we have said, it is itself in deep shade. We have kept pels of 
all our native species of owls, and most interesting pets they make, 
and though, when angry or in any way out of sorts, it will utter a 
ready hiss, ending in a curious rasping guttural, wo have never known 
it to hoot eiccept in the darkness of night, and, more rarely, in the 
dim, uncertain light of evening or morning twilight. The cooing 
of a pigeon at midnight, while it may hn said to bo unusual, is yet 
a thing that, under certain circumstaaces, may be heard at any time. 
Many birds, captives in cage or aviary, frequently sing short and 
incomplete strophes of their special song in the warm stillnesa of 
aummer nights, evidently in their dieams. Others, in theii 
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natural state of freedom, about the time of the longest day, when 
there is hardly any night in our latitudes, may be heard singing, 
generally unconnectedly, and in a faint^ uncertain key. The 
pigeon will coo at any time when brooding, if rudely disturbed in 
any way, just as a brooding hen will purr and scold if you annoy 
her or her nest at any hour of the day or night. The cooing of 
a pigeon, therefore, at midnight is nothing very wonderfuL The 
hooting of an owl at noonday, however, is surprising, and a 
thing which, although we live in a district where owls are 
plentiful, is altogether unknown in our experience. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

October Storma — Cablegram Predictions— Indications of coming Storms— Geordie Braid, the 
St. Andrews and Newport Coach-driver— The Naturalist in Winter —Drowned Hedge- 
hogs : SfMnes become s<^ and gelatinous — Lophiu* PiKtUffrius — Disproportion between 
head and body in the Devil-Fish a puxzle — An Itinerant Fiddler. 

Thb storms of the latter days of October [November 1877] were 
exceedingly severe along our western seaboard, and terribly so, as 
more than one correspondent assures us, amongst the Hebrides. 
It is worth noting with what marvellous punctuality these Trans- 
atlantically telegraphed storms reach our shores. They are '' up 
to time/' with all the precision almost of our best appointed mail 
trains ; quite as punctual, at all events, to their predicted time on 
several occasions lately as our ocean mail-carrying steam ships to 
their appointed dates of arrival. This last October storm, for 
example, was telegraphed as being due on our British shores on 
or about Saturday, the 27th, and so correct, considering all the 
difficulties of such meteorological vaticinations, was the predic- 
tion, that the storm actually reached us here on the evening of 
the 26th, increasing in intensity throughout the night and until 
mid-day of the 27th, the very day fixed upon, when it blew 
with all the force of a hurricane, and the rain fell in torrents, 
accompanied, too — that none of the essentials of a great storm 
might be wanting — by vivid lightning, and thunder peals loud 
enough to make the deafest hear, or at all events feel^ for it is 
no exaggeration to say that the very ground seemed at times to 
thrill responsive to the aerial concussion. The 26th had dawned 
bright and clear, and so continued throughout the day; one of 
those '' pet days," in short, not uncommon at this season, — the sea. 
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too, calm and glasRy as a mirror. In the afternoon, however, W 
were called out from the t«a-tablo to look at n plienomenoti which 
had already attracted the attention of some of our more olj8eri,-ant 
neighbours, and about which they wanted our opinion, as they had 
Bomo thoughts of going a herring fishing. The phenomenon in 
question was this ; Kot a breath of air was stirring, Loch Linnhe 
waa unruffled by the shghteat zephyr, and yet a heavy surge quite 
suddeiJy began to break along the beach with a sudden boom 
tliat was remarkable in such a calm. A somewhat similar pheno- 
menon, lasting hut for a short time, however, ie observed in our 
lochs when, on a calm summer evening, one of the Messrs. Hutche- 
aon's paddle sleamerB— the '* Chevalier," for instance — passes at fuU 
speiJd close in shore. What could this swell and surge, troul 
a loch otherwise calm as a mill-pond, mean? You might 
safely carried a lighted candle exposed and laotemless along 
beach on which that heavy swell with hollow boom wns breaking 
— breaking in great green wjives that showed not a bell or fleck of 
foam on their crests until they thundered on the shingle. It was, 
in a word, a phenomenon for which there was no apparent adequate 
cause. The sea, had it been in keeping with all ita visible surround- 
ings, should have been calm nnd still ; on the contrary, it was reetless 
and perturbed, and there lay the mystery. Even had we recollected 
nothing of the telegmphed storm, it was easy of solution, and our 
instant interlocutor, as the law courts have it, was this : " A storm 
in the Atlantic, my good friends. Calm as it is here, there is a 
storm, and a wild one, depend upon it, outside yonder island of 
Hull, for all it basks so peacefully in the golden sunset Nothing 
else can adequately account for such a swell on our calm inland 
waters on an evening so summer-like and warm ; and when I tell 
you that a storm likely to reach our shores to-morrow has been 
telegraphed from America several days since, I conclude that tl is 
that very storm fast approaching ua that causes this swell upon 01 
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Lahore. It must be just at hand ; so haul up your boats high and 
dry ; take down jour nets from the diying-poles, and put them in 
a place of Bafety. Stay thankfully at home, and let the herring 
fishing fitaod over till the predicted gales have come aud gan& 
Many a galknt fellow at this moment afloat would be glad to have 
his foot like you on terra jirma : a ehas air talamlt tioram were 
■ ittie words, — his foot on dryland." With some such remarks aa 
^B^eee, we sent the men home, still wondering, however ; and within 
^n couple of hours the storm was upon us with a loud prolonged 
shriek, that showed how thoroughly in earneat it was. Timeoualy 
warned, no danger was done in our district, and we are now 
unanimous in speaking with the utmost respect of the Atlantic 
cable in connection with storm warnings from the Western Conti- 
nent, These teiegraphio warnings from America, by the way, of 
coming storms are of the utmost importance and value, more par- 
ticularly to the western shores of the British Islands. Wo have no 
doubt at all that on the western seaboard of Scothind alone many 
_ valuable lives were saved, as well as much valuable property, by 
I Bubm&rine cable notice that put us all on our guard with 
sfefence to the gale that raged on the 27th of October, and for 
>Teral days sulisequently. Wo wonder if from Britain or the Con- 
■ittinent any of the terrible easterly storms of last winter were tele- 
E,^raphed to America— timeoualy and purposely telegraphed, that is — 
A to be of benefit to our Transatlantic cousins, as their recent tele- 
B have been to us. We fear not. But now at least it is surely 
y matter of the merest courtesy and cousinly goodwill that we 
ed and ready to send them betimes telegraphic messages 
t all our ea»lerly storms, in return for similar favours on their 
t in respect to those that are uesterli/. 

Reading over the foregoing paragraph, which the reader may 

e written ctirrente calamo — at a gallop, as it were, and with- 

int a check, as the foxhunter Bays — we find that we have used the 
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often-quoted lAtm pbraae ierra firma : words vliich rarely lul ta 
nuke US smUe in their connection with an anecdote cmrent in 
Andram in ooi early college days. It wai to this effect: 
driver of a two-horae coach that ran at thnt time between 9t 
Andrews anJ Xewport was a George Braid, a respectable old man, 
familiarly known to everybody, and nolahly to the Uuiversilj 
Btudeiits, a« " Geordie," a liberty with his Christian name whicti 
Mr. Braid in nowise resented, for he wag intelligent and shiBwd, and 
knew that he was thus spoken of and addressed out of goodwill and 
kindly regard rather than otherwise. Frequently patronised on 
route by learned profcseoi? and lively students, Geordie had pii 
tip many big words and learned phrases, which he was fond 
nsing in his family, and, as the Catechism says, amongst lut 
" inferiors and equala." In connection with frequent storm and 
shipwreck on the wild east coast, it was the most natural thing in 
the world that Geordie should often have heard from the lips of 
some of his learned " fare " the words terra firma, with which be 
associated a general idea oC protection, comfort, and safety. Ona 
terrible night of snow and storm, having driven a large coachful 
from Newport to the city, Geordie, when he bod duly seen to hia 
cattle, and paid a short visit to the bar of the " Cross Keys " hostelry, 
wended his way by the West Port to his homo, which lay beyond the 
old city wails. His wife, a brisk and eiilmt bit body, hod a roaring 
fire and a cheery welcome for her goodman on his entrvice, while 
his children gathered round him to help him off with caps, coata, 
leggings, and all the other belongings of the outer man of a driver 
in the good old coaching days. Reduced at last to something like 
his natural dimensions, Geordie, having sufGciently rubbed his 
purple hands before the fire, looked beuignantly around and ex- 
claimed, " Ah 1 Meg, my woman, you and the bairns hae mnckle 
cause to be thankful to your Maker that ye hae terra firma abnnc 
your head* this night ! Ita just awfu" out yonder by the Guard 
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Brig and Strathtyruni," We have met with not a fow in our day 
with a strange craze for using words and phrases o£ which they 
evidently knew as little of the real meaning and proper application 
U honest Geordie Braid with his terra Jii-ma. 

The new moon of the 5th, aided by a wind that at times almost 
•mounted to a gale, gave ub along the western seaboard three very 
iigh tides in succession ; that of the afternoon of the 6th, however, 
being the highest. The naturalist who is fairly diligent on such 
oocasiona is pretty sure to meet with ruore or less interesting matter 
tor thoughtful study ; nor, so far as our own experience extends, 
seed the entries in one's note-book, even for what is called the 
" dead " season ot mid-winter, be fewer in number, or less interesting 
. ta instructive than those of the pages devoted to the summer season 
itself. We have known naturalists whose note-books presented 
little but a dreary succession of blank pages for the winter half- 
year, and who thought it odd that v/e should be surprised at it. 
It has been said that the lawa of disease are as beautiful as those of 
health, and that peace has its victories as weU as war, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that to the true naturalist the winter season, 
if fairly and diligently encountered, is in its way just as interesting 
■e the summer, and that the observer who has all his wits about 
]uni, and who goes to work with a will, may have At* " victories" 
■even in the season of the winter solstice — victories as important in 
their way and gratifying as are those of midsimimer itself, when 
the days are at their longest, when summer seas are calm and 
summer woods are green. In the course of half an hour's ramble 
on the beach the other day, we fell in with some curious waifs, each of 
vhich might be made the text of an interesting mon<^raph. Three 
drowned hedgehogs, for example, was a somewhat startling " find " 
to turn up in a swathe of seaware that the advancing tide was slowly 
rolling up tlie shingle. One was fuU-grown, a female ; the other 
two, both moles, were but half or three parte grown. What 
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with i\ih «|rineai of such hedgehogs as are killed by tiap, or other- 
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wise on land. In this latter case the spines retain their point and 
prickliness, as in the living animal, till in the process of decay they 
separate from their sockets in the skin, and drop in brittle, broken 
fragments to the ground. A question, then, for future investiga- 
tion is this, — Do the spines of all drowned hedgehogs lose their 
prickliness and point, and become soft and gelatinous ? If so, has 
fresh water alone this effect, or is it necessary that the* animal 
should be some time immersed in salt water 1 

Within a short distance of the drowned hedgehogs, lay a large 
angler or fishing-frog, the Lophivs putcatoriua of ichthyologists, 
and a frequent waif on our shores after a gale. It had evidently 
been caught by the storm in shallow water, and been beaten to 
death by the weight and force of the waves, for it was in excellent 
condition, and there was nothing to indicate death in any other 
way. Why in this fish such a huge head, with its formidable array 
of recurved teeth, and such a cavernous, capacious gullet, should 
be joined to a body comparatively so diminutive, is a puzzle that 
has never yet been satisfactorily solved ; nor can we ourselves, up 
to this present moment, advance even a plausible conjecture in 
explanation of an anomaly that must have attracted the attention 
of thousands. The disproportion between the immense head and 
the small and slender body is as great as if you erected a porch 
lofty and wide enough to serve as the main entrance to a cathedral, 
and vestibule to correspond, in order to enter a dwelling consisting 
after all but of a single bedroom. Or, to put it in another way, it 
is as if you built a large mill, with the most powerful machinery 
possible, in order to grind sufiicient meal for the daily consumption 
of a single dyspeptic customer. The-fishing frog, has, we believe, 
been of late successfully introduced into more than one of our many 
aquaria, but we are not aware that any satisfactory explanation of 
the difi&culty which we are considering has as yet been arrived 
at. A full and sufficient explanation, however, you may be sure 
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there innst be, if we only kueir enongh of the aninial' 

get ftt it. 

But we must stop ; for hark I an itinerant 
moment struck up " Bob of Fetterc&im " just in front of our stadf 
window. He pU;» admirably too, lovingly caressing the polished 
buc of hiB instrument — his bread-winner, poor fellow — with hit 
won and withered cheek, and wielding a powerful, yet light and 
delicate, bow-hand ; and we must go and have a cmck with him. 
Kor must you sneer at ua for bo doing, gracious reader. 
arrival even of a peripatetic, out at-elbows fiddler is an event 

niportance in euch a place as this on a cold, grey ?<i 
afternoon. We shall order him a big bowl of tea, with something 
to eat, satisfied that if in so doing we are not entertaining an angel 
unawares (though there is no reason that we know of why an angel 
should ■not appear in peripatetic fiddler guise, as well as in any 
other form), wo are at ail events entertaining one who by his 
appearance manifestly needs something warm and comfortable, and 
a little rest fay a cheerful fireside at this season, not forgetting 
while tliut he is a capital fiddler — of some intelligence, too, 
full of copital stories wo warrant him. Depend upon it 
Homer, who was after ail but an inspired gaberlunzie, has many 
time and oft appeared in quite as sorry a plight, and with as 111 
externally to recommend hiru as this same itinerant fiddler; 
think how proud and glad you and we should be to liave a chai 
of entertaining the blind old Chian, wandering ballad-singer as 
was 1 You must, therefore, let us have our way with this 
old man, who, by the way, is not blind, but, on the contrary, has 
good liii^ dark brown eye of his own, so common, we have notii 
in people musically inclined, that it may be called the musical 
and if be is all wo take him for, and he and we got on well 
gather, you may perhaps hear of him again. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

A Trip to Glasgow — Kelvin Grove Museum — Highland Association— A run to Rothesay — 

Rothesay Aquarium. 

Favoured by the most splendid Christmas weather [January 1878], 
piercingly cold, indeed, but beautifully bright and clear, a run 
from Lochaber to Clydesdale on an agreeable errand is exceedingly 
enjoyable. Our first day in Glasgow was devoted to the Kelvin 
Grove Museum, which we had now an opportunity, for the first 
time, of examining thoroughly and at leisure, and with which, as 
the reader may believe, we were very much delighted. On handing 
CUP card to Mr. Paton, the curator, we were received by himself 
and his assistant, Mr. Campbell — the latter, of course, a Highlander 
— in the friendliest manner; and a couple of hours were very 
pleasantly and profitably spent in examining a really curious and 
valuable collection, so admirably catalogued and arranged, that we 
believe we saw and minutely studied everything to be seen as 
leisurely and satisfactorily as was possible in the time at our 
disposaL Our friend Mr. Snowie, of Inverness, had written us 
before leaving home that he was sending some contributions to the 
museum, of which he begged us to undertake the formal deliver}', 
and see properly placed ; and this of course we had much pleasure 
in doing. These contributions are a valuable acquisition to the 
museum, and are as follows : — (1.) Hoopoe (Upupa epops, Linn.), a 
female, in fine plumage, and admirably set up. This bird was 
captured by the boys at the Inverness Eeformatory School, and 
dyings notwithstanding it received all the attention and kindly 
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care that could be bestowed upon it, it passed into Mr. Snowie*8 
bands. (2.) Wild cat, stuffed, an excellent specimen, wiih verj 
prominent markings, trapped at Fasnakyle, on The Chisholm's 
estate. (3.) A white blackbird, and an albino bunting, both shot 
by Mr. T. R Snowie near Inverness. (4.) Snipe and other marsh- 
bird skins, shot by the same. (5.) Two small hares preserved 
in a .bottle ; taken out of an unusually large-sized female shot at 
Pochfour in September 1875 ; a very interesting preparation. 
(6.) Head of otter, trapped on the River Peffer in 1876. (7.) Owl 
(Strix flammea, Linn.), shot in October 1877 by Mr. T. B. Snowie. 
(8.) Egg of golden eagle; this last, perhaps, the most welcome 
gift of all, as eagles' eggs are now become so rare as readily to 
command prices ranging from £5 to £10 each. Attached to the 
inust.»um pro^x^r there is a fresh-water aquarium. In one of the 
thinks, in which several fine pike are " interned," we noticed that 
one of the largest, who advanced to the front of the tank, in order 
to examine as closely as possible a slip of paper which we were 
trailing along the glass by way of bait, had his muzzle, more 
juirticularly the anterior part of the upper jaw, seriously disfigured 
by a fungoid growth of jelly-like appearance ; and calling the 
curator's attention to the fact> we made the remark that the poor 
pike seemed too seriously diseased to live long. We were sur- 
priseil when U^ld that the fish was none the worse for his 
fungvnd moustache ; that it had been long in that way, and that 
all that was needed was an occasional cleansing of the muzzle, 
as you would wipe away a clot of jelly that had accidentally fallen 
on your knife-handle at dessert, and the fish then seemed all right 
enough until it grew again to such a size as to be an incon- 
venience. 

Leaving the museum, we had but barely sufficient time for 
dress and dinner before proceeding to take the chair at the 
Gathering of the Clans in the City Hall, and a very splendid 
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and enthusiastic gathering it was. From floor to ceiling the huge 
building was crammed, and as we took our seat and bowed in 
acknowledgment of the truly Highland welcome that greeted us in 
the shape of round upon round of loud and lusty cheers, we could 
not help feeling a little nervous and out of sorts in realising the 
fact that we were for the moment " the observed of all observers," 
and, by the kind partiality of the Highlanders of Glasgow, made to 
occupy a position of which any one might well be proud. We 
were soon at our ease, however, and found no difficulty in dis- 
charging our duties in connection with a meeting which was from 
first to last, and in all its belongings, a great success. The dancing 
was excellent ; the singing could hardly have been better ; while 
the pipe music was of itself well worth going a much longer distance 
to hear than that which separates Nether Lochaber from the City 
Hall of Glasgow. No other living man, perhaps, can play reels 
and strathspeys as Donald Macphee can play them ; and we do 
not think we ever heard anything more admirably played than 
was Malcolm Macpherson's 'port mhr or xnohaireachd proper, 
Fkuair mipbg^s laimh mo righ, composed at Holyrood in 1745 by 
Uwen Macdhomhnnil Bhuidhe, a Macmillan from Glendessary and 
piper to Lochiel, on seeing his chief kiss Charles Edward's hand at 
a levee held in tjie palace of his ancestors by that Prince a day 
or two after the victory at Gladsmuir. Macpherson played this 
piohaireachd so exquisitely that some of us felt our eyes grow 
moist, and were in no wise ashamed of it, long ere he had reached 
the difficult but beautifully managed fingering of the concluding 
urhxr. We have always had a warm regard for James Boswell, John- 
son's biographer, for this amongst other reasons, that, on his own con- 
fession, music frequently afiected him as it affected many of us 
on this occasion. " Sir,'' growled Johnson, " I should never hear 
it if it made me such a fool." But then a man, however great, 
cannot be everything ; and Johnson was not only not a Scotchman, 
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miniature — which is hia usual ftow/, and advancing Btraialit to 
the front of the tank, put his uose to ths glass, wagging hie 
tail, aud staring at us with an exprossion of couDtenance so queer 
and comical, that it made us laugh outright. " Well, Nether 
Lochabcr, my boy," he seemed inclined to say, " how are you t 
This is all very line, but on the word of a cod, believe me that I'd 
far rather be cruising about the shores and shallows of Loch 
Linnhe, down yonder in your own neighbourhood, than be con- 
fined here from year's end to year's end, to be stared at by a lot of 
people who may pretend some interest in me from a purely 
Bcientific point of view, but who, between ourselves, if the truth 
were known, never see me but they straij^htway think of how I 
should be boiled and served with sauce. Only tlie other day, for 
instance, a lady visitor from Glasgow asked one of the attondanU 
what he thought might be my weight, and if he was of opinion 
that a cod out of an aquarium tank would be quite as good eating 
OS one direct from the sea? When I hear talk of that kind, it 
hurts my feelings, I can tell you." All this, and a great deal more, 
we fancied the cod would have said if he could ; and as we tapped 
the glass at his nose and bade him a friendly good-bye, we almost 
persuaded ourselves that he responded with a knowing wink, as 
with a single sweep of his tail he put about and joined the conger 
in a brisk constitutional round and athwart the tank — a tank so 
crystal clear, and clean and comfortable, as indeed ore all the tanks, 
that the inmates, abundantly and regularly fed, ought to be 
happy enough, were it not that, like Sterne's starling, they 
probably find the great drawback on their happiness in tlie fact 
that after all they are prisoners, that they can't get out We 
were much delighted with the seal-house and its lively and 
intelligent occupants. The shape of a seal's head is sufficient to 
convince the most careless observer that it must contain a great 
deal of brains ; while its full and lively eye bespeaks a high and 




aclire order of iittelligcincc. Those at praeent in the I 
Aqiurimu, tluee in oamber, are most interesting i 
almost as tame as lapdogs. It su happened that we entered tii«i 
lionse at a time when they were exceedingly active and lively, foi 
they vete well aware that a large basket, which had just bmo 
carried to the side of thett lank, contained freeh fi»h of eome kind 
or other for their dinner ; aud they meed and leaped about i 
eagw expectation of the treat, for they were evidently hungry—? 
always a good sign of an aquarium inmate. The fish consiatod « 
small flounders ; and the agUity and graceful case of the mutioHil 
of these seaL^ as they dived and dashed after a fish, which, whikfl 
they were be^ng dog-like before us at one end of the tank, wa>B 
suddenly tossed to the other end, was so admirable that we c 
tinued a long time to play at a sort of pitch-and-toss game thi 
WW quite aa (^reeahle In them as it could possibly be iutereetiogi 
to us. We only ceasetl our part of the performance when we 
thought that for the time tbey must have had enough, the seal 
being prnlmbly as liable to indigestion as the result of a surfeit as 
is any other animal. Wheii, however, they found that they tisd 
nothing more to expect from ns, they showed their intelligence and 
nous by at once commencing to climb out of their tsuk, at the very 
spot, too, where it was easiest of accomplishment, on the side ( 
which they knew the fish-basket was placed. What could th^fl 
now be after 1 was the question we asked ourselves. One afb 
another they got out and waddled along the |>avement, awkwardljel 
indeed, but as quickly as they could, past us, keeping their big ai 
beautiful eyes steadily fixed on outs, till they reached the bask^ 
nnd in a moment each had seized a fish, with which he instontl] 
tumbled becla-oveT'hend into the tank again at the point nearei 
him, evidently afraid that wo might try and intercept him, and 
deprive him of a bonne l/ouehe, which all of them seemed perfectly 
well somehow to understand they bod no right to take in such 
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reiving fashion. We noticed that when we threw a fish into the 
tank, and one of them got hold of it, the other two endeavoured to 
snatch it from him, and for the moment there was a wild tumult 
and tumhle, in which the water was lashed into foam. In this, 
however, as far as we could judge, there was no manifestation of 
anything like anger, or the slightest attempt to hurt or injure each 
other. It was more like the rough and tumhle play of children 
after a haU, or something of that sort, which all may strongly 
desire to possess, hut which only one can have for the moment. 
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\ With sH their tendency, in their erery reference to the past, to 
I laudaloret iemporig acii, the ettirdy upholders of the 
auperiority of all that teas, in comparison with anything and every- 
thing that t*, oar weather-wise octogenarian friends here are all 
agreed that so sommer-lilie a February [1878] month they never 
knew before. It is true that in making this admissioa they shakfl 
their heads aapiently, and hint that no good can come of such an 
unnatural coromingltDg of the times and seasons. It will be well, 
they add, if before cnckoo day {mun <rihi;; tatha na euaig) WB 
haven't to |>ay for it all in tlie shape of filonn and cold at a time 
when these are as unseasonable anil out of place as is summer calm 
and summer sunshine ttow. It was amusing to see these honest 
old croakers selecting the coziest nooks air ekal gaoithe'a air aoJaia 
ffrSitK, as the Fingalian tale has it, — that is, at the back of the 
wind and in the fiico of the sun — and thoroughly enjoying the calm 
and sunshine at the very moment that they would impress upon us 
the unnaturalness and unaeasonableneaa of it all. The first fortnight 
of February was, indeed, wonderfully fine ; from .the beginning of 
the month up to the evening of St. Valentine's Day, more like the 
close of April or early May than anything usually looked for while 
the sun is still in Aqiiarivu, Driving overland to Oban on the 
llth, and, by the ferries of Ballachulish, Shian, and Connel, d 
very beautiful drive it is, hardly to he equalled elsewhere even iii_ 
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the West Highlands ; the day was so bright, and calm, and clear, 

I that while mavlB and merle, and liedge-accenter and cliaffinch 

greeted ua from copse and hedgerow with their rich and mellow 

1 Bong, the driver, sitting beside us, couldn't help observing as we 

I passed by Appin House, " Na 'u robh chuag ^;ain a nis, bha 'n 

1 Bamhradh fhein aim I " " If we had but the cuckoo now, it would 

' be summer its very self ! " On the beach, a little above high- water 

mark, just under Appin House, and within an easy stone's cast of 

' the public road, there is an ininjense spherical boulder of granite, to 

which there is attached a curious oM story, which invests with 

additional interest an object deserving enough of attention for its 

own sake — for the sake, that is, of it^ huge size and almost perfect 

spherical form, this latter peculiarity, in the huge solid mass, 

making it the most remarkable thing of the kind on the maiuland, 

at least of the West Highlands. The story of the Appin House 

L boulder, or Clad\. Rurie as it is called, is, liropping minor and 

I nneeaential details, to the following effect : — Long, long ago a 

IPiince of Loelilin or Scandinavia, with a formidable fleet of war 

Lgalleys, made a descent upon the Hebrides, killing and plundering 

rerywhere with a ruthlessness known only, even in those days of 

mdo lawlessness, to the Vikings of the north. Having thoroughly 

Jdevastated the islands, Euric — for such was the Prince's name — 

i for the mainland of Morven, and took up his residence in 

^ibe castle of Meamaig, in Glensanda. In this stronghold, the 

8 of which still exist, he resolved to pass the winter, with the 

^intention ot over-running and plundering the adjoining districts in 

■■Uie spring, and afterwards sailing homewards in the calm of 

I'mmmcr seas, for his galleys were so deeply laden with booty that 

I be feared to encounter the turbulence of the North Sea at any 

I other season. In the early spring the cruel Northman was betimes 

I'Mtir, killing and plundering with but little opposition througliout 

3 districte of Kingeilocb, Sunart, and Ardgour, to the head of 
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iMJiieL While of his namcroiu fieet a single gnlley ahoired more 
tbui ■ foot and ■ span {troiii/i ague reu were the words of the 
aamtor) of gnmrkle unsubmerged, Euric was unsatislied, anil lo 
eomplete hia ill-goUeu freight he resolved on the plunileT of the 
opposite district of Appin, the smoke of whose dwellings could be 
seen, and the lowing of wbose ounieroiis herds could be heani 
(when tiie eominer morning was still and the Linahe Loch was 
calm) by the pirate prince from the battlements of the caslle o[ 
Meamaig. One morning Riiric anchored his galleys in the Sound 
of Sliuno, and landing, erected his tents on the green knoll now 
occupied by Appin llonse. With this spot as his head-qaartets, it 
was his intention to plunder the district north and south of him at 
bis leiaurp, believing that he would meet with as little opposition 
here as Le liod already met with elsewhere. The inbahitunt* 
of Appin, however, were partly on their guard, and detensioed to 
rasist, and if possible chastise, the invader. And firet conveyii^ 
their old men, women, and children, witli their flocks and herds, 
into the fastnessea of the upland glens, they resolved to watch thq 
movements of the Norsemen, ready to fall upon them whenever. 
favourable opportunity should ofTer. Tlint same night, as 
cattle herds, acting as scouts, were on the hill immediately al 
the tents of the invaders, one of them directed the attention of 
companions to a huge granite boulder with so slight a bold of 
hill crest, that, with some little labour, it might be let li 
time — a terrible messenger of wrath — amongst the tents of 
enemy below, whose shouts of laughter at that moment, 
snatches of rude song, proved that they had feasted plentifully aud 
had no apprehenson of immediate death or danger in any form. 
After much labour, the herdsmen managed so to dig about and 
undermine and loosen the boulder in its bed on the hUl-^ce, 
on a given signal, their unil«d strength sufficed to tilt it headk 
over the steep, leaping and thundering on its teiribla path. 
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largest trees in its course snapped before the boulder like reeds : 
when it came into momentary contact with a rock, the sparks flew 
heavenward as if from an exploded meteor ! In a dozen of bounds 
it reached the tents of the Norsemen, crushing, mangling, grinding 
into pulp or powder (a pronnadh ague a hruanadhy are the Gaelic 
words) everything it touched, and finally stopping where it now 
stands, to be long regarded by the people of the district with a 
feeling akin to superstitious awe, and to be known by the name of 
Clack Rurie, In the morning, the Norsemen could only know by 
the mangled fragments of their bodies that their Prince, with his 
two sons, and many of those next to him in power, had met with a 
teiTible death. Before the Appin men could gather in sufficient 
force to attack them, the Norsemen unmoored their galleys, chant- 
ing the death-song of their chief as they unmoored, and set sail for 
Lochlin, never more to trouble the mainland of the West Highlands 
with their invasions. The venerable seanachie from whom we 
picked up this tradition, added that Castle Coefin, or Cyffin, in 
Lismore, is so called after a Danish prince of that name, who also 
was connected with Euric's expedition, though in what manner he 
was unable to say. 

Not far from Clach Ruric, on an island rock in the entrance to 
the Sound of Shuna, are the ruins of another castle, of a later date, 
however, and more recent interest than can be attached to the 
many strongholds of the Viking period perched on the rocks and 
promontories of this part of the West Highlands. This is Castle 
Stalker, or, in the language of the district itself, Caisteal-an-Stalcaire, 
the Castle of the Falconer or Fowler. The small rock-island on 
which it is built is Sgeir-an-Sgairhh (the sea-rock, or skerry of the 
cormorant), from very early times the gathering cry at once and 
rendevous of the Stewarts of Appin in all their maritime expedi- 
tions. Castle Stalker dates from about the beginning of the reign 
of James IV., for whose convenience and accommodation, when, 
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as fiwqaeiiUy happened, Ike extended his hunting oxpeditiona 
this district, it was built. Stewart of Appm, who 
CiToarite with the king, was Appointed hereditary keeper, and 
I Continoed in the pcweession of the iaimij oatil, about 
r 1615, the Mae Ian Stewart of that date, in a moment of 
^drnnken fully, made it over to his wily neijjhboar, Donald Catnp- 
I tell of the Ainl3, lec^ving in retara thu handsome and adequate 
lki|uiTalent of an eight-oared birlittn, or small wherry 
vliea sober, would have ^adly cancelled so manifestly- one-sided 
buter-baigain at any ucrifice, bat Campbell, haring got possession, 
kept it ; while the disgraceful transaction so stung the pride of the 
Stewarts that they practically deposed the Baothaire (the silly one), 
H they nicknamed the chief, from his diieftoiaship, by im- 
aoimously electing his cousins of Invomahyte and Aidahesl to be 
their Itttders in the aubsequ«iit wars of Montrose. For a short 
Unie daring Montrose's ascendancy in the Highlands, and for a 
longer period towards the do^e of the reign of Charles IL, Castle 
Stalker was again in the possession of the Stewarts ; but at tba 
Kevointion the Campbells had it all theii own way ; tbey imi 
possessed themselves of the csstle, and it has lemaioed tbeira enS 
since. About forty years ago a gentleman of the family of AtUin 
'le Bob of Apptn, who bad amassed a considerable fortune 
West Indies, offered the then proprietor a large sum for the bare 
rock and niiiis of Castle Stalker, but the offer was refused. 

From the wooded knoll to the left, as we entettxi the village 
Portnacroish, we heard some notes thnt, harsh as they wi 
delighted us, for we had not heard them for many years; 
the reader will perhaps smile when ne confess delight in 
ciation with what was neither more nor less than the chattering 
of a pair of magpies '. Knowing that it must be magpie chattering 
and nothing else, though the lively confabulators were for the 
moment invisible, we got out of oiu conTcyanoe, and oa 
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an open glode we got eight of a pair of these beautiful birds 
perched on the topmost bough of an old ash troe ; and so busy 
were they in the discussion of what must have been a matter of 
grave and immediato importance, that the usually shy and wary 
birds did not notice our approach till we were quite close upon 
them, when, with a scroam of alarm and an indignant flirt of their 
tails, they glided in graceful curve, rather than flew, over the tree 
tops and disappeared. So rare has the magpie become in Lochaber 
and the immediately surrounding districts, that a sight of a pair of 

I these handsome and sagacious birds delighted ua exceedingly. 
We had little difficulty in concluding that their lively chattering on 
that bright and beautiful morning was about no lesa important a 
natter than the prt>priety of at once putting their house in 
and setting about the labours of incuhation. If there v 
truth in popular superstition, that particular day ought to have 
afterwards turned out a disagreeable oue to ua ; for had we not seen 
two magpies together, and what is more, did we not go out of our 
vay to aee tliem, when we might have easily passed on unseen of 
them, as they were invisible to usi In the south of Scotland the 
old pyet rhyme is something like this — 
" Odb 'b joj, 
Two 'b grief. 
Three a weeding, 
Four death.' 

In the old sgmtlachd the Gaelic rhyme is of similar import — 

" Chunjuuo wi pioghiid a'a dh-diricb learn ; 
Ohuonttio mi dhli 'agum b'targain iod : 
ChuDnaic mi tri ■'« b'ughaarach mi ; 
Ach eeithir ri'm linn cbui iamunn iiid." 

In our own case, on that particular occasion, the superstition coidd 
not have been more completely fnlaified by the event, for, maugre 
the magpies, our trip to Oban was in its every circumstance as 
agreeable and pleasant aa it could well be. What a pity it is that 
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tlicito beautUuI birdB, whose farourite residence, too, if they wen 
only permitted to live in peace, is the immediAM Ticinity uf banum 
dwellings, should Ite of eucli evil repute that gnmekeepen eren- 
where eonsiiler themselves Justified in accompliBhuig their otter 
dextruction by every means in their power. Their xdler dcstniction 
we have said ; and it is only ns to their total extirpation that wo 
would venture on a wotd of expostulation with ganiekeepera and 
their employers. It in true tlmt the magpie is an enemy to winged 
game, being a cunning and persistant neat-n>bher, an adrotter racket 
of ogga than the proverbioJ " i;randmother " herself. That the 
gaiu<ikiu]>ur should therefore dislike them is the moot natnnl thing 
in thu world, and that, in gamekeeper's own phrase, they should 
" be kept down " is proper enough. But we cannot agtac that it 
is neoesftory that the bird should be utterly destroyed. Here and 
there on a wide estate an occasional pair of magpies might surely 
be tolerated for the sake of their beauty and amusingly live 
maimers, and on the divine principle of " live and lot live." Fl^ 
our own part, in approaching a gentleman's residence, the Bight € 
a pair of these binls flitting about " the old ancestral elms " alw&]| 
intensifies our respeut for the place and the owner. 

Crosaing Locli Creran, by the Ferry of Shian, we i 
loch — classic ground, aud arclueoIogicaUy the most iuterostlq 
spot, perhaps, iu all the Wcet Highlands. " Everything here i 
lieautiful," says Dr. Macculloch. "The distance between 
ferries of ^hian and Conuel is but five miles ; but it is a da}^ 
journey tor a wise man." About half-way is Dkn-Mae-XJiat< 
(the Fort of the Son of UuJieacf'), one of the moat interesting a 
our vitrilied forts, ip*'! such, and supposed to be the Beregonium a 
Hector Boethius, and the site of the still older Sclraa, the " 
of Swonls " of Ossianic song. Tliut it was a place of importi 
long before the time of the Dalrind Scots seems very certain ; 
leaving Uacphersou'a " Oesian " altogether out of the questioa 
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there occur in the old Fingalian hallads, and tales of the F6innc, 
about the antiquity of which there has never been dispute ; 
numberless local references which seem in a very remarkable 
manner to point to this spot as the principal stronghold in Scot- 
land (for they were of Ireland also) of the Fingalians at one period, 
and that the most important, perhaps, in their history. Within a 
short distance of Dun-Mac-Uisneachain, and commanding it, is a 
steep, rocky eminence of considerable height, called Dunvallary or 
Dunvallanry, the etymology of which may be Dun-hhaiV-nrHgh^ 
the Fortified Place of the King's Town ; or DurirbhaiV n *fhAth, 
the Fort of the Town on the verge of the Hunting Forest. Stretch- 
ing away towards Connel and Loch Etive is the wide moorland 
flat of Achnacree, which, with its numerous cairns, Druidical 
circles, monoliths, and other relics of the olden time, may very 
well be the ancient " plains of Lora ; " Lora itself, frequently men- 
tioned in Ossianic poetry, and meaning Luath shruth, the loud, 
swift current, par excellence, meeting us face to face, so to speak, 
in the turbulently impetuous rapids of ConneL 
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CHAPTER LXir. 

So«-boiliSng-CuDnmgliiiin'«Oh>eiion lo Bnmi' Scmg. " O were tBy Lavt ynn liUc fil"— ' 

fiinb ud Ihe Lilac-Tree— RiTMjiici gT Hinds— Binliud Ibe Pged—TlK Nwlilii«iilc. 

A FiNBn Febniury niontli from first to last was never known in Iha 
Wiist Highlands. With an amount of Banflliine tlint April might be 
glad of, it was mild and ojien tliroughout ; tlie sort of weather, in 
short, that Thomson miiat have been dreaming about, when he 
invoked the season of bursting bud aaid wildflower as "Gentle 
Kjiring, ethureal mildness." March [1878], too, has come in, not 
lion-tike, as the meteorological proverb would have it, but " like k 
Iamb," as it is hoped it may continue and end. Everybody is now 
astir, and " speed the plough " is the order of the day, aa well, 
indeed, it may, for the bud has already opened into leaf, and prim- 
roHcs are plentiful — so plentiful that thuy may be gathered in 
handfuls from the hazel copse and woodLind glnde. As for our 
wild-bird friends, they are in ecstasies with it aU, everywhere in 
full and fluent song, and making love with an ardour and direct- ] 
ness of purpose that mrelj fails of its reward. Nosb-buildin}^ tha 1 
most important and serious labour of their lives, but a labour ] 
of love all tlie same, is being rapidly proceeded with, the God- ■ 
taught architects knowing not only to labour, but how bed taj 
labour, frequently restmg a s]iace to refresh themselves witk 



iimg:- 



" Song iweeteiu tnil, however rude tbe sound. 
All at bsr wurk tbe villB(|ru mnidt 
Not while she tvxcia the giddy wheal around, 
BoTalvea Uie lad viciBuCades of tluagi." 
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And while speaking of birds, this is, perhaps, the proper place 
to refer to a paragraph that appeared recently : — 

" Thb Lilac Tree and Birds. — Bums has a song, * Oh, were my 
love yon lilac fair,' &c. Cunningham has remarked that Burns 
had made an unhappy selection of a tree for sheltering his little 
bird ; for the feathered songsters are found to avoid the lilac when 
in flower, owing to its peculiar smelL We confess we are not 
skilled enough in natural history to attest the accuracy of Cunning- 
ham's assertion." — Paterson's Bums, voL iiL 

Fully to appreciate Cunningham's objection, it is proper that we 
quote the song in full ; but before doing so, it may be observed 
that it is founded on an older version, of which the best lines are 
retained, as is the case with not a few of Bums' finest love-songs. 
Writing to George Thomson in the summer of 1793, the poet 
says — 

"Do you know the following beautiful little fragment in 
Witherspoon's Collection of Scots Songs ? — 

" ' Oh, gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa.* ' 

"This thought is inexpressibly beautiful, and quite, so far as 
I know, original It is too short for a song, else I would forswear 
you altogether, unless you give it a place. I have often tried to 
make a stanza to it, but in vain. After balancing myself for a 
musing five minutes on the hind legs of my elbow-chair, I 
produced the following. The verses are far inferior to the original, 
I frankly confess ; but if worthy of insertion at all, they might be 
first in place; as every poet who knows anything of his trade 
will husband his last thought for a concluding stroke : — 

** Oh, were my love yon lilac fair, 

Wi* purple blossoms to the spring ; 
And I a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing. 
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Ok. ^ni wn Io>w vciv JVB TtA 
That grow opon the f^itlp mtL 

And I m jkT a drap o* <lev. 
Into her boBsie fawMt to &' ! 



Oh! 

rd f«MC oa beaatj a* the Bight ; 
Se*rd on her tOk-eaft fuikb to reit» 

Tm ile7«l awm' bj Phsbw* fight.** 

<Junniiigham*$ ornithological objection to the song we believe to be 
welJ foanded ; and it is not a little to his credit, as proving what 
a cl<>5e and clear obiienrer of the habits of our song-birds he must 
have been, that he was the first, so far as we know, to notice how 
reluctant thev are to have anvthin<; to do with the lilac while in 
flower, though at other seasons thev perch upon it as freely as upon 
other jihrubs. We are not as sure, however,' that our song-birds 
object to the lilac because of anything disagreeable to them in the 
perfume of its flowers. Except in the case of some of the Raptores, 
birds as a rule are neither acute nor delicate of smell, our little 
Bong-binls least of all perhaps. We rather think the reason of 
their dislike to it is to be found, partly at least, if not wholly, 
in the fact that while it is in flower, its bark, particularly along 
the smaller branches and ti^ngs, is covered with a slimy secretion 
or exudation at once viscid and acrid ; and if there is one thing 
more than another which our wild-birds unanimously and with all 
their hearts detest, it is to have their legs or toes come in contact 
with anything glutinous or " sticky." Every bird-fancier knows 
how uncomfortable and generally miserable is a bird just upon 
being taken oil a limed twig ; not, observe, because he is a captive — 
thoughts of that may trouble him afterwards — but immediately 
and in the first instance because of the bird-lime about his toes. 
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The first thing, therefore, that the bird-catcher does is to cleanse 
the captive's feet and toes by rubbing them gently between his 
finger and thumb with fine sand, and afterwards washing them 
with water ; an operation no sooner performed and the bird restored 
to its cage, than it evinces its satisfaction at being relieved from 
its state of intolerable discomfort in many little ways that cannot 
well escape the notice of even the most unobservant We have 
known a newly captured chaffinch, placed in a cage directly on 
being taken off the limed twig, and inadvertently left uncared for 
till the evening, peck its toes until red flesh appeared, in his 
attempts to rid them of the bird-lime attached to them. But 
whether the song-bird's dislike to the lilac when in flower be 
owing to its perfume or to the disagreeably glutinous exudations 
of its bark in early summer, or to both combined, it is simply the 
fact that such an aversion exists ; and Allan Cunningham's objection 
to the lilac in this connection is perfectly well founded. And even 
if this particular objection had not been well founded, it would 
have been better, we think, if Bums had selected some one or other 
of our native flowering shrubs, such as the hawthorn, for example, 
rather than a comparatively rare exotic like the lilac — rare now, 
and rarer still a hundred years ago. If those who give any heed 
at all to these matters will only consider the question, they will be 
ready, we think, to confess that they never yet knew an instance of 
a bird's nest in a lilac tree. About our own place here, where the 
lilac grows to a large size, and flowers splendidly, we ourselves have 
never known or heard of such a thing. Within the shelter of 
every other tree and shrub of any consequence about the place, 
we have known our song-bird friends to build at some time 
or other — never once in the lilac, nor, it may be added, in the 
fuchsia, which in the warm shelter of this genial spot grows to 
the dimensions of a tree, all the year round too, without the 
slightest petting or special protection of any kind, as hardy and 
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M-lf^reliantly as its companion Lawthoms, hollies, and hazels. The k 
focbfiia is probably avoided for the same reason as the liJacL 
also exaJes in spring and early Bummei a viscid secretion almost ai 1 
" sticky " and dlaogroeable, if you run your hand along a tv^, 
as that of the lilac iUelf ; and, as ve have already B^d, anything of 
this kind is an utter abotnination to the /nwsnore* or perchera, 
who are as particular about th«ir feet and toes as ever was dainty 
and delicate helle about the state of her hands and fingers. 

8uch of our readers as care about these things, and have Ihe 
opportuuity, may very prohtably and pleasantly give an occasional 
half-hour to the doings of oiir song-birds at this season. Their 
little love quarrels and rivalries are very amusing. All this fore- 
noon a pair of cock chaffinches have been bickering and quurelliiig 
after their fashion along the hedgerows and amon^ the trees 
immediately opposite our study window. The eagiui belli i 
course a female, handsome and coy, and fully conscious, you may ■ 
believe, of her own value, who keeps Hitting about at a littla I 
distance, proud and pleased, iloubtleas, to be the object of rivalry J 
hetween a pair of such gay and hvely chaffinch beaux. Variam tt t 
mviahile, she has evidently great difficulty in making up her mind J 
as to which of the suitors she shall select; her state of indemiOB J 
being probably akin to that of the renowned Captain 1 
the Beggar's Opera : — 

" Hnw happy couM I b« with rather. 
Were t'other lietx dunner »w»y ! 
Bat while ycju tlios tease me li^ther, 
To neither & wonJ will I tay." 

The rival birds are in their gayest spring plumage ; and 1 
tired of mere vulgar scolding and abuse, they try to sing each oth 
down ; and then it is that they arc well worth not merely thol 
listening to, but the looking at. Directly opposite the geon-b 
near the top of which the lady chaffinch sits preening her fealheikj 
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and oecaaionall; uttoring a iaink-iwink of self-admiration, is an 
aged hawthorn, on wliich the rivals select to hold their tournament 

ing ; and the energy and heart with which a bird sings in such 
K cose must be seen and quietly studied to bo fully appreciated. 
Swaying lightly each on his own bouph, the rivals begin lo sing as 
if their very lives depended upon it ; their throats swollen almost 
to bursting; the feathers on their polls erected into a crest, and 
their whole bodies tremulous to the very tips of the quill feathers 
of their wings, as they pour forth a torrent of song so rapid, clear, 
and loud, that all the other birds in tbe neighbourhood are for the 
moment silent, as if they had purposely ceased their own aindess 
melodies to listen to the impassioned strains of the competitors in 
the tliom. Of human eloquence, Quintilian says, "Pectus, id eat 
guod dUertumfacit " — the heart (and not the brain) is that which 
makes a man eloquent ; and even more than of eloquence, with all 
the might of its " wmged words," is the same tiling true of song. 
To be all it ought to be, and be at its best, it must well up a living 
stream from the hot, imjiassioned beart ; not from the marble 
fountain of mere intellect, which, if always clear, is not the lesH 
always cold. If ever song came, in Quintiliau's phrase, direct a 

ire — from the heart, it is the song at this moment of the rival 
competitors in yonder thorn. It is only when one has seen and 
■tudjeil a bird singing after this fashion that the full force and 

ling of a lino in Gray's Ode lo Spring can be understood and 
appreciated. Under the Ions of a cold, critical analysis, the line is 
eheor nonsense ; in sight of the bini itself, as at this moment, 
ringing with all his might, heart and soul in every not«, its truth 
and beauty are at once apparent, llie line is this — 



Had not the poet seen, and closely and intelligently observed, a 
.bird in the act of loud and excited song, he would never have 
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reiitored on an assertion that at first sight Becms so curioDBlf 
i>itravagaiit, that a warbler "^ p(nir8 her throat.'' It is to be 
observed, however, that the really b«aatiful and expressive phraae 
is not origioal, but second-hand as regards Gray. He borrows it 
from Pope, in whoee Easajf <m Man (Ep. ilL), published ten or 
u iloien years before Grays ode, ocean this line — 

" Ib it for ihee the Eniiet poun Au Ikroaf t " 
lint it is a pity to separate the line from its context, and as the 
passage la not too well known, we may be pardoned for quoting 
il:— 

■■ Hm God, thou (ool 1 worked pjlely for thy good. 
Thy joy, thy pMtimc, thy stdre, thy food t 
Who for thy ttble feeds ihe wuiton fkim. 
For him u fcindlj spread Cbu Bowery lawn ; 
Is it for thee the lark asceuds and hlu^ 1 
Joy tunes Ms voice, jay elevate* his wings. 
/■ it /or llm lAt linnet poari hit throat t 
Loves of bis own, and natures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you [nmpouily bestride 
Sham with hia Inrd the {ileasure and the pride, 
la thine alone the seed that strews the plain t 
The birds of heaven ahall vindicate their grun. 
Thine the full harveot uf the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer ; 
The bog, that pWglu not, nor obeys tfay call, 
Ijvea on the labours of this l«rd of all." 

It will be seen that Gray makes hia nightingale — his "Attic 
warblet" — feminine, " pours her throat," while Pope, more correctly, 
makes his linnet songster a mate, "poura his throat;" and Pope 
who, indeed, from his. habits of life, must have known more about 
birds tikan Gray, ia right, for it in the moles of song-birds that sing, 
iiud not the females. Milton makes the same mistake as Gray, 
aud adds to the blunder by saying that the nightingale sings "tha 
summer long," which it does not. It is curious that our English 
poets should so frequently err, as Gray did, in attributing the 
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melodies of song-birds to the females instead of to the males. The 
explanation, we suppose, is that, as amongst ourselves women as a 
rule are more musically inclined, and usually have sweeter voices 
than men, even so the poets, knowing no better, rashly conclude 
that the rule must hold good amongst song-birds also. The very 
contrary, however, is the fact. It is the male bird that always 
sings ; the female attempts at song being extremely rare, and when 
attempted always a failure, never for a moment to be compared 
with the rich and long-sustained melodies of the male. Of all our 
Bong-birds, the most frequently mentioned by the poets is, of 
course, the nightingale, and almost invariably they make it a 
" she " instead of a " he," One of the finest passages in English 
poetry is a reference to the nightingale in The Lover's Melancholy 
of the dramatist John Ford (d. 1639). We are fond of reciting 
this passage when *^ i' the vein " for such things, but we always 
take the liberty of changing the "she," "hers," and "her" of 
Ford, into the " he," " his," and " him " of ornithological fact. 
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It fo( tlie Eist f«w dijrs Maicb [1878] seemed inclined to emnlale 
Um peK«fiil aim and —mJ™— of its giredeceesor, it rei; suddenly 
onge came over the epuit of 
) and rude ; snow, and sleet, uiii 
imin, and tbatm %i*1'T|g in wild cmunii^lement. It still continued 
vlMt it cdkd **opip' waAhH', howerer; there waa uo froet, nu 
nmr«dged lad hitiag winla, and r^etation was ntber temporarily 
t h w fced tkwi aenoadj hnrt or hindenod. After this wild burst, in 
TTudicrtio^ it i> to ba pnsmued, of the month's right to be called 
Mltcr ii» yJiix— » Jfan, things elowlr but steadily improved, and 
I mt permits na to get on with our spring 
r and piekantlr enongh. We hare not yet, 
bownr, had ■ Kifficiency at the ** March dust," so proverbially 
; and Bowheze perhaps eo invaluable, so 
I mdecd, in its proper season, as in liie West 
ItigjUndk. TWe day, howem, is uov lengtbetiing Apace, and with 
« U(bt vam mm iimlwd, and Ivisk nvrth-easterly bteeses, wa 
•kaU daaMMk •«• kan dwt eoon^ awl to epain. 

Oar irfuww to Mats the wsrgod, renunds us that Man tha 
jhinrL viUt «hoe« fiiay eblgntee every one is familiar, baa 
maallj Wd an awwaion of d%nity such as the oM-world stAf 
Caatn mtxm dmawt of in wnrrtiwi with the ruddy orb. It ta 
ftAwnd IB haw at haat t«» attendant moooa;, nnall, and eo exeMd> 
ui^ ^Kitmh dI datntHB «vfB bf the nid of the beet instznmoot^. 
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that it is only under the most favoniahle circumstances that they 
can he ohserved. It is more than suspected that a third, and even 
a fourth satellite, exists, and the planet will in consequence he 
suhjected to the closest possihle scrutiny at all the ohservatories at 
home and ahroad for some time to come, in order to determine 
with certainty the numher of its attendant moons, and whether 
they he two or more, to decide their sidereal revolutions, their 
diameters, masses, and inclinations of orhits. By reason of his 
retinue of satellites. Mars is now exalted to equal dignity with 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptime; and hy the discovery 
another point is scored in favour of the nehular hypothesists. It 
was on the night of the 1st January 1801 that the first of the 
planetoids, Ceres, was discovered hy Piazzi of Palermo. Next year 
Olhers of Bremen discovered the second planetoid, Pallas, and 
80 constant and searching has heen the scrutiny to which the 
planetoidal zone, situated hetween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
has heen suhjected, that the number of these minor worlds is now 
no less than 182, the last three in the series, Kos. 180, 181, and 
182, having heen discovered since the beginning of February last. 
Of these three, two were discovered by French observers ; the third 
hy Professor Peters of Hamilton College, U.S., America. This 
last, however, is suspected to be only a rediscovery, so to speak ; 
to be identical with Antigone, discovered five years ago by the same 
indefatigable observer. If this be so, the asteroidal series amounts 
at present date to 181. In favour of the ingenious hypothesis that 
accounted for the existence of these minor orbs by suggesting that 
they might be the fragments of a lai^e disrupted world — of a large 
planet rent asimder by some terrible internal convulsion — a great 
deal could be said while the number of fragments was under half a 
dozen or even double that number, but when the fleet of orblets 
began to be counted by the score, the disrupted world theory was 
dropped as no longer tenable in the circumstances. The hypothesis 
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of Olben, hofwerer — for h onginated with the discoTerer of PoOof 
— kd to a gnat desl of curious reeeargb that resulted in no little 
gun to ftetronomical science; and if it had to be given up as 
insnfficieiit in the case of a planetoidal zone, it left us a l^cj 
that mar ret he turned to good account, that such a catastrophe, 
namelr, as the disruption of a planetary world into fragments that 
in the shape of minor orbs would continue to revolve in orbits 
coincident with that of the parent globe, is not only possible, but, 
under certain easily enough conceivable circumstances, a probable 
enough occurrence. 

Occultations by the moon of planets and first magnitude stan 
are always interesting phenomena, and for many years we have^ 
rarely missed observing such conjunctions as they became due, 
even if the hour was otherwise inconvenient, if only the weather 
chanced to be favourable. Last week there were two occultations, 
which for particular reasons we were very anxious to observe, and 
as the weather was clear and bright we had but little fear of dis- 
appointment. The stars to be occulted were Alpha and Delta 
Leonis, the one on the night of the 16th, the other on the night 
succeeding. Alpha Leonis is of the first maguitude, distinguished, 
like some others of its class, from the mere alphabetical order of 
stars by its proper name of Reg^dus. Up to within a quarter of 
an hour of the computed moment of occultation or disappearance 
of the star behind the moon's disc, the sky was clear ; and as we 
stood at our post everything promised a highly satisfactory and 
successful observation ; but alas, as the moon and star, in nautical 
phrase, were close aboard each other, a huge bank of cloud, driven 
by a north-westerly breeze, swept over the scene, effectually occult- 
ing moon and stars alike from the most penetrating gaze. It was 
provoking enough, but there was no help for it. An observer in 
our climate must make up his mind to frequent disappointments of 
this kind. We were still in hopes that although the immersion 
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was thus hidden from us we might be more fortunate in the case of 
the emersion — the reappearance, that is — of the star on the moon's 
western limb. But it was no use. Two or three times, indeed, 
the moon shone forth for a minute or two together from through 
an old cathedral porch-like rent in the intervening wall of cloud, 
but only to be again obscured ; and thus it continued so tantalis- 
ingly promising, that we stood to our post until a glance at the 
clock showed that the moment of emersion was already past, and it 
was useless waiting or watching any longer. The great object in 
closely watching these occultations is to observe, with all possible 
certainty, if there is any distortion or momentary projection on 
the moon's disc of the planet or star occulted at the instant of 
immersion and emersion, in order to decide if the moon has an 
atmosphere or not. We have seen enough, we think, from our 
own observations during the last five and twenty years, to lead us 
to the conclusion that such distortion and projection is occasionally 
to be seen, and that therefore, contrary to the general belief of 
astronomers, a lunar atmosphere very probably exists, though it 
may be of greatly less weight and density than our own. Looking 
over our astonomical note-book, we find that the winter just past — 
let us hope that at this date we may so speak of it — was remark- 
able for two things — the almost total absence, namely, of auroral 
displays, and the exceeding brilliancy of the zodiacal light. We 
have only two recorded instances of the occurrence of the aurora 
borealis, both in December, and both but partial, faint, and ill- 
defined. The zodiacal light, on the contrary, was remarkably 
bright and noticeable on almost every evening in February and 
early March, its apex reaching up to and beyond the Pleiades, and 
with an outline clear and sharply defined as ever was sheaf of the 
brightest auroral light. So noticeable was it on several occasions, 
that all the people of the hamlet began to speak about it, and 
inquire what it could mean, for its perfect quiescence, its appearance 
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night after niglit in the same qaarter of the heavena, and the 
sboence of anything like accompanying f toims or aerial disturbance, 
aatisfie*! even them that it waa not the^r-cA/wi or " merry-dancets " 
as they used to know them. Let us assure our Celtio readura that 
an attempt on our part to explain the nature of the todioca] light 
in GoKlie was no ea»y task ; and if the truth were known, we feat 
onr prelection quond hoe was a sad failure. ^ 

Wo have icceivwd the following note from "A Consttt|^| 
Reader:"— 

" XeTHCK IiOTKABnt. 

" Sir — Would you kindly let us know, through the columns of 
the Inverncsa Cnnrier, the proper name of the accompanying little 
bird, and what part of this country it is properly a native of. It 

ia never seen in Ross-Bhire but during very heavy suow, and then 
they fly about in large flocks, and disappear again ae 
snow is gone. — I um, youra respectfully, 

" A CoitSTlST RK4DKB."J 



J 



Neatly packed in a couple of lucifer mat«h-boxes ingenioi 
conjoined, the bird reached us. and the hcale of ite being shot or 
captured we can only approximately indicate by the fact that the 
package bore the poat-marfc " Garve." There waa no difficulty in 
at once recognising the bird as the snow-fleck or snow bunting, the 
Emberha nivalk of Linnoius, a common enough bird in early 
winter over the whole of Scotland, Although it has been known 
to breed in Scotland, a few being found all the year round along 
the summits of the Grampians, and other mountain ranges to tlie 
north and north-west, it is probably a bird of considerably higbflL 
latitudes than ours ; visiting our shores as a migrant in October flB 
November, according as the winter is early and severe or otherwise^ 
and leaving us again in March or April. It is a hardy little bird, 
of plain and rather sombre plumage, prettiest in the act of flight, 
when the white on the etl^ea and tips of the tail-foatheis, 
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qaills, and secondaries, comes out in pretty bars, contrasting 
pleasantly with the dark and chestnut brown, whieh may be said to 
be the prevailing colour. Tho snow-fleck haa hardly any song 
beyond a tremulous twittering, and n few call-notea bo loud and 
shrill that in the strange and solemn calm that sometimes prccedea 
f Bnow-atomi, they muy be heard at a great distance. Our cor- 
respondent should have stated where, when, and how the binl was 
got, a knowledge of such matters vastly enhancing the interest and 
value of a specimen, especially if it has any claims to be accounted 
•B Tara avis. 

We are indebted to our excellent Celtic friend, Mr William 
ilackay, Inverness, for a copy o£ his eaceedingly interesting 
monograph on Tha Olen and Castle 0/ Urqnkart, one of the most 
interesting spots in the Highlands. Mr. Mackay attempts to make 
Glen Urquhart classic ground by associating the story of Dearduil 
and Clann-Uianeachean, as related in the mediseval Goelic ballads, 
with the locality, by pointing out that there is a Dun Dearduil in 
the neighbourhood — a place so called after the hapless heroine of 
the ballad story. But in the old and unquestionably authentic 
ballads her name is not Dearduil hut Detj-dri ; Deirdir and Daordir. 
Dearduil is a much later form of the imme, not older, Mr. J. F. 
Campbell hints, than the Darthula of " Ossian " Macpheraon. But 
there are other Dun Dearduila Ixisidea that referred to by Mr. 
Mackay ; one, for instance, near us in Glenevia ; and it is to be 
observed that all tho places so called are vitrified forts. An old 
man in our neighbourhood, one of our best ieannaehien, always 
speaka of the Glenevis vitrified fort as Dun Dearmil or Dsarwtiil, 
and this is probably the correct form of tbe term, closely connecting 
it with dears and dtarsadh, to shine, a shining ; to beam and be 
effulgently aglow like flame of Jire. Remembering that all the 
places ao called present more or less marked traces of vitrifaclion, 
in tbe formation of which Jirt and Jlame, on a large scale, must 
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have been the chief and most remarkable agents, the name colnes 

to have a fitting and appropriate enough meetings without tiie 

necessity of taking in the naipe of Deirdri or Dearduil at alL Mr. 

Mackay next gives a transUdron of a couple of quatrains from the 

oldest known version of the Clann-Uisneachan ballad ; that, nalnelj, 

of the vellum manuscript in the Advocates' Library, bearing the 

date 1238, and quoted in the Highland Society's Eeport on 

Ossian : — 

*' Beloved land, that eastern land. 
Alba, with its lakes ; 
Oh, that I might not depart from it ; 

Bat I go with Naoit. 
Glen Urchain, O Glen Urchain, 
It was the straight glen of smooth ridges : 
Not more joyful was a man of his age 
Than Naois in Glen Urchain." 

Mr. Mackay will have it, of course, that this " Glen-Urchain " is his 
CJlon Urquhart. The Gaelic name of Urquhart, however, is invari- 
ably a trisyllable ; but this apart, the Glen- C/rc^atn of Mr. 
Mackay has no existence in the ballad from which he professes to 
translate. The quatrain stands thus in the original : — 

** Mo chen Glen Urchaidh, 
Ba hedh in Glen direach dromchain ; 
Uallcha f ctfura aoisi 
Ma Naise an Glend Urchaidh." 

It is Glen Urchaidh, observe, not Urchain; the Glenurchay of 
Argyllshire, in short, not the Glen Urquhart or Urchadan of 
Invomess-shire. This is further proved by the context, the 
immediately preceding and succeeding stanzas, which speak of 
Glen Mason and Glendaruel in Cowal ; of Duntroon ; of Innisstry- 
nich on Loch Awe ; of Eite or Etive, &c. In so far, in short, as 
tliis story of Clann-Uisneachan of Ireland has to do with Scotland, 
wo find it connected with Argyllshire, where indeed we should 
most naturally look for it ; and chiefly with Glen Etive and Loch 
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Etive, where we have Dun-Mhac-Uisneachan ; Grianan Dheirdir ; 
Caoille Naois; E|)ean Uisneachaii, &c. &c. In Argyllshire, too, 
it was that the Clann-Uisneachan hallads were preserved till 
discovered and taken down from dbd recitation hy the collectors. 
An^ if Dun-Dearduil and " Glen-Urchain " must be given up as 
having no connection with the ballads in question, so would it 
seem to follow that some other etymology than any connection 
with the name of Naois, must be found for Loch Nesaty Inver- 
jiesSy &c. 



